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Author’s  Preface 

I  have  called  this  book  "  Kipling  and  his  Soldiers,” 
because  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  written  more  accurately 
of  soldiers  than  any  other  writer.  I  should  not  say  that, 
from  a  purely  literary  standpoint,  Kipling’s  tales  of 
soldiers  are  worthy  to  rank  in  as  high  a  place  as  other  parts 
of  his  work. 

But  from  a  humanitarian  standpoint,  Kipling,  when  he 
writes  of  common  soldiers,  has  reached  the  highest  pin¬ 
nacle.  Avoiding  absurd  hero  worship  of  the  soldier  on 
the  one  hand  and  condemnation  of  him  on  the  other, 
Kipling  has  drawn  a  picture  of  the  British  soldier  with  an 
accuracy  that  can  only  come  from  a  perfect  combination 
of  knowledge  and  sympathy. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  this  book  to  examine  the  many- 
sided  genius  of  Kipling,  and  if  the  conclusion  of  the 
matter  is  that  this  “  genius  ”  is  uneven,  then  it  merely 
proves  that  genius  is  an  inspiration,  and  not  an  equip¬ 
ment,  that  an  author  can  expect  to  protect  him  consis¬ 
tently. 

Patrick  Braybrooke. 


1  Leinster  Square,  Hyde  Park. 
October ,  1925, 
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PART  ONE 

THE  WRITER 
OF  PROSE 


Kipling  and  his  Soldiers 


CHAPTER  I 

CONCERNING  SOLDIERS 

POPULAR  opinion  is  quite  often  distinguished  by 
its  sincere  system  of  fallacy.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  A  vast  majority  of  people  frame  their 
outlook  solely  upon  what  they  are  told  by  other  people. 
But  like  all  other  rules,  this  general  rule  of  the  fallacy  of 
the  majority  has  its  exception. 

A  tremendous  body  of  thought  has  proclaimed,  and 
with  perfect  truth,  that  Kipling  knows  more  about  soldiers 
than  any  one  else.  It  is  alleged  that  he  understands  the 
soldier  better  than  the  War  Office  does  ;  it  is  said  on  all 
hands  that  he  knows  the  soul  of  the  soldier — knows  his 
hopes,  fears  and  philosophy  in  a  manner  that  no  other 
writer  does.  It  will  be  necessary  to  examine  these 
expressions  of  opinion  as  we  proceed  in  our  examination  of 
Kipling  as  a  writer. 

Possibly  it  is  not  putting  Kipling’s  work  into  too  much 
of  a  watertight  compartment  to  suggest  that  his  soldiers 
very  largely  are  either  comic  or  tragic.  In  many  ways 
tragedy  is  easier  to  write  than  comedy.  Mankind  is  more 
naturally  melancholy  than  cheerful ;  it  is  easier  to  describe 
a  sob  than  to  write  of  a  laugh.  From  these  premises 
there  is  some  ground  for  considering  that  Kipling’s  tragic 
soldiers  are  his  best.  With  this  contention,  I  propose 
to  consider  a  certain  story  of  his  entitled  :  “  In  The  Matter 
of  a  Private.” 
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Now,  it  does  not  matter  to  what  regiment  you  go,  or  to 
what  barrack  room  you  happen  to  enter  in  that  regiment 
there  will  always  be  one  melancholy  spectacle  which  the 
ordinary  person  never  thinks  about  because  he  does  not 
know  of  it.  In  every  barrack  room  there  is  always  one 
unfortunate  man  who  through  some  reason  or  other  hates 
his  companions  and  is  in  return  hated  by  them.  In  any 
public  school  there  is  the  same  grim  spectacle,  one  boy 
who  hates  the  other  boys  and  is  in  return  hated  by  them, 
and  quite  likely  by  the  masters  as  well.  In  “In  The 
Matter  of  a  Private  ”  Kipling  has  fastened  upon  this  type 
of  unpopular  soldier,  and  in  Private  Simmons  we  are 
dealing  not  only  with  an  individual  but  with  a  type. 
Kipling  does  not  in  this  case  go  into  any  specific  reasons 
why  Simmons  should  have  been  unpopular  ;  probably 
there  were  no  special  circumstances.  One  of  the  curious 
things  about  the  hatred  of  a  soldier  for  another  is  his  entire 
inability  quite  often  to  give  any  explanation  of  his  dislike. 
Some  men  in  a  barrack  room  unconsciously  cause  dislike 
in  their  companions,  and  none  can  tell  why  this  should  be 
so.  So  we  find  that  Kipling’s  Private  Simmons  is  hated  by 
the  room  and  in  particular  by  his  next  bed  companion, 
one,  Private  Losson. 

In  this  story  of  Kipling’s,  we  are  face  to  face  with  a 
very  unpleasant  fact— a  fact  that  is  often  ignored  because 
it  happens  to  be  somewhat  grim.  From  this  story  we  can 
have  no  doubt  that  Kipling,  apart  from  his  psychological 
study  of  a  certain  kind  of  soldier,  is  also  developing  the 
terrible  truth  that  unchecked  hatred  very  rapidly  leads 
to  insanity.  At  first  Simmons  merely  hates  his  com¬ 
panions  ;  hates  them  because  he  cannot  sleep  when  they 
can  ;  hates  them  because  they  tease  him  (and  teasing  is 
one  of  the  most  blatant  devilries  of  the  barrack  room), 
and  in  particular  allows  the  essence  of  his  hatred  to  be 
concentrated  upon  Private  Losson. 

Such  is  the  background  of  the  story,  and  be  it  added  the 
tragedy  takes  place  in  Indian  heat,  and  the  connection 
between  unchecked  hatred  and  tropical  heat  need  not  be 
enlarged  upon.  From  hatred,  Kipling  rapidly  shows  us 
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Simmons  becoming  quite  insane,  for  his  one  ambition  is 
to  kill  Losson,  and  do  so  in  the  most  spectacular  way 
possible.  Thus  Kipling  gives  us  an  insight  into  Simmon’s 
fixed  idea. 

“  Sometimes  he  would  picture  himself  trampling  the 
life  out  of  the  man  with  heavy  ammunition  boots,  and 
at  others  smashing  in  his  face  with  the  butt,  and  at 
others  jumping  on  his  shoulders  and  dragging  the  head 
back  till  the  neckbone  cracked.  But  the  fancy  that 
came  to  him  most  frequently  and  stayed  with  him 
longest  was  one  connected  with  the  great  roll  of  fat 
under  Losson’s  right  ear.  It  was  a  fascinating  roll 
of  fat.  A  man  could  get  his  hand  upon  it  and  tear 
away  one  side  of  the  neck  ;  or  he  could  place  the 
muzzle  of  a  rifle  on  it  and  blow  away  all  the  head  in  a 
flash.” 

There  is  no  need  to  go  further  into  the  tale  beyond 
saying  that  Simmons  runs  amok  and  in  the  end  is  quite 
properly  hanged.  But  what  is  important,  are  the  Kipling 
remarks  about  the  total  inability  of  the  public  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  soldier’s  point  of  view.  I  shall  give  the  quotation 
and  then  discuss  its  truth  or  otherwise. 

“  Thomas  isn’t  a  brute,  and  his  business,  which  is  to 
look  after  the  virtuous  people,  demands  that  he  shall 
have  his  ammunition  to  his  hand.  He  doesn’t  wear 
silk  stockings,  and  he  really  ought  to  be  supplied  with 
a  new  adjective  to  help  him  to  express  his  opinions  ; 
but,  for  all  that,  he  is  a  great  man.” 

Kipling  is  naturally  not  surprised  that  the  soldier  can¬ 
not  make  head  or  tail  of  the  civilian  when  ”  if  you  call 
him  *  the  heroic  defender  of  the  national  honour  ’  one  day 
and  a  ‘  brutal  and  licentious  soldiery  ’  the  next,  you 
naturally  bewilder  him,  and  he  looks  upon  you  with 
suspicion.  There  is  nobody  to  speak  for  Thomas  except 
people  who  have  theories  to  work  off  on  him  ;  and  nobody 
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understands  Thomas  except  Thomas,  and  he  does  not 
always  know  what  is  the  matter  with  himself.” 

It  is  pretty  evident  that  poor  Private  Simmons  did  not. 

Kipling  assumes  straight  away  that  the  business  of  the 
soldier  is  to  defend  those  who  cannot  defend  themselves  ; 
for  the  moment,  whatever  his  private  life,  the  soldier 
is  the  guardian  of  virtue.  At  the  same  time  the  opposite 
must  not  be  forgotten.  First  and  foremost  the  recruit 
who  generally  knows  nothing  worth  knowing,  is  told  by 
the  sergeant-major  that  the  soldier’s  business  is  to  be  an 
efficient  slayer  of  the  King’s  enemies.  Consequently 
though  most  soldiers  do  not  seriously  believe  this,  the 
ethic  the  soldier  unconsciously  takes  to  himself,  is  that  his 
life  is  one  long  preparation  for  the  time  when  he  will  shoot 
at  a  target  that  shoots  back  and  the  shooter  who  shoots 
straightest  gets  the  reward  of  his  virtue — the  killing  of 
the  enemy. 

The  somewhat  curious  way  in  which  Kipling  deplores 
the  soldier’s  aptitude  for  swearing  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  life  of  the  soldier  tends  to  make  him 
qualify  everything  as  “  bloody  ”  from  the  chaplain  to  the 
bully  beef.  And  unfortunately,  both  these  commodities 
quite  often  thoroughly  deserve  the  appelation. 

Now  for  the  most  important  question  of  all.  Is  Kipling 
correct  in  his  statements  which  imply  that  the  public  do 
not  understand  soldiers  ?  He  most  certainly  is  ;  in  fact, 
his  indictments  are  not  nearly  severe  enough. 

Of  course,  the  general  mass  of  the  people  knows  very 
little  about  soldiers.  It  sees  them  in  review,  it  sees  them 
lining  the  streets  for  a  royal  progress,  it  sees  the  private 
soldier  only  in  an  artificial  atmosphere.  Very  few  are 
able  to  gaze  upon  the  soldier  in  his  “  home  life.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact  when  the  public  calls  Thomas  both  an 
‘  heroic  defender  ’  and  a  ‘  licentious  soldiery,’  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  correct.  The  average  soldier  is  cooped  up  for  long 
hours  in  barracks,  he  is  irritated  by  the  officers,  he  is  made 
to  clean  his  buttons  for  an  aristocratic  nincompoop  to 
gaze  at,  he  is  sent  “  down  town  ”  in  the  evening,  where  all 
the  non-virtuous  women  of  the  community  wait  for  him 
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with  open  arms.  Of  course  the  soldier  is  licentious  ;  if 
he  was  not,  he  would  either  mutiny  or  die  of  boredom. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soldier  will  fight  to  the  bitter 
end,  not  because  he  cannot  run  away,  but  because  he  has 
no  intention  of  letting  the  enemy  be  the  best  man.  I  am 
a  little  surprised  that  Kipling  should  appear  to  be  ag¬ 
grieved  by  the  dual  attitude  of  the  public  towards  the 
soldier.  It  is  only  natural.  Where  he  might  be  more 
severe,  is  with  the  disgusting  hypocrisy  of  nations  (this  is 
not  an  English  monopoly)  that  treats  the  fighting  soldier 
as  a  god  and  when  he  comes  home  at  the  end  of  war, 
treats  him  as  a  public  nuisance  and  as  an  enemy  of  peace 
and  an  incentive  to  war: 

I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  Kipling  is  a  little  patro¬ 
nising  towards  soldiers  ;  rather  inclined  to  look  down  on 
them  from  the  superior  height  of  Letters,  rather  inclined 
to  stress  the  greater  power  of  the  pen  than  the  rifle.  I 
think  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy  in  such  a  con¬ 
tention  ;  but  when  Kipling  is  accused  of  patronising  the 
soldiery  it  may  quite  well  be  but  a  misunderstanding  of 
his  genial  love  for  the  military  man.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  soldier  of  some  thirty  years  ago 
was  a  different  type  of  man  from  the  soldier  of  to-day.  The 
soldier  Kipling  describes  so  often  is  the  peace  time  Tommy, 
the  Tommy  in  barracks,  the  Tommy  in  the  tropics.  I  am 
not  going  to  say  whether  he  was  a  superior  or  inferior 
soldier  to  his  counterpart  of  our  own  time  ;  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  he  was  different.  Perhaps  this  explains  a 
little  why  certain  people  accuse  Kipling  of  patronising. 
For  education  has  altered  things  greatly  in  the  Army. 
Methods  of  warfare  have  changed  violently ;  relations 
between  officers  and  men  are  not  the  same.  Those  who 
suggest  that  Kipling  condescends,  must  be  careful  that 
they  do  not  detach  his  criticisms  and  appreciations  from 
their  immediate  application.  It  is  a  prevalent  fault  of 
criticism  to  forget  that  the  passage  of  years  alters  men’s 
conceptions. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  thinking  of  Kipling  as  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  private  soldier  and  the  non-commissioned 
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officer  that  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  his  admir¬ 
able  portraiture  of  a  typical  British  officer  in  “  The  Story 
of  the  Gadsbys.”  I  say  “  typical  ”  carefully,  for  British 
officers  are  not  particularly  individualistic  ;  or,  rather, 
one  can  almost  always  tell  them  whether  the  meeting  is  in 
London  or  on  some  liner  ploughing  its  unsteady  way 
through  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  At  the  same  time,  in  writing 
of  Kipling  as  the  delineator  of  the  British  officer,  his  powers 
as  a  dramatist  can  also  be  touched  on,  for  these  have  been 
rather  sadly  neglected. 

Kipling  touches  on  comedy  and  melancholy  in  “  The 
Story  of  The  Gadsby’s.”  Though  most  of  the  play  is 
almost  flippant,  there  are  certain  passages  in  it  which  are 
not  only  melancholy  but  are  really  pathetic,  for  there  is  a 
vast  difference  in  the  two  emotions.  I  shall  quote  a  few 
passages  from  the  play  to  give  some  idea  as  to  how  Kipling 
treats  of  joy  and  sorrow,  and  the  curious  relationships 
between  men  and  women  which  are  the  counterpart  of 
military  life  in  India. 

Let  me  start  by  examining  a  passage  which  occurs  in 
which  Gadsby  throws  over  Mrs.  Herriott  when  he  has 
become  engaged  to  a  slip  of  a  girl.  The  lines  I  quote  seem 
to  me  to  show  Kipling  as  a  very  good  judge  of  what  society 
women  say  when  their  men  throw  them  over. 

Mrs.  Herriott. — You  call  yourself  a  man  of  the  world, 

don’t  you  ?  Do  men  of  the  world  behave  like  devils 

when  they  do  a  woman  the  honour  to  get  tired  of  her  ? 

The  answer  is  that  they  do,  most  decidedly. 

It  may  seem  hardly  necessary  to  quote  anything  to 
demonstrate  the  humour  of  Kipling,  but  in  this  instance 
I  want  to  show  how  his  humour  invades  this  play.  For 
I  contend  that  had  Kipling  wished  he  might  have  been  a 
very  first  class  writer  of  dramatic  comedy  ;  perhaps  one 
of  the  least  perfect  modes  of  expression  of  art  of  our  own 
time.  I  give  a  short  quotation  which  illustrates  my 
point. 

The  background  of  the  scene  is  Gadsby’s  wedding  day, 
enough  to  make  any  self  respecting  batchelor  quake. 
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Captain  Gadsby. — How  long  does  this  hymn  go  on  for  ? 

Captain  Mafflin. — It  will  be  over  directly.  Begin¬ 
ning  to  bleach  and  gulp  ?  Hold  on,  Gaddy,  and  think 
o’  the  regiment. 

Captain  Gadsby. — I  say,  there’s  a  big  brown  lizard 
crawling  up  that  wall. 

Captain  Mafflin. — My  Sainted  Mother  !  The  last 
stage  of  collapse. 

One  more  quotation  will  suffice.  It  shall  be  when 
Kipling  is  painting  for  us  a  scene  in  which  are  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  pathos,  despair,  fear,  misery,  and  all  the  attributes 
that  crowd  in  on  those  dreadful  occasions,  when  one  who 
is  near  and  dear  is  close  to  the  gate  that  leads  to  those 
realms  from  which  none  has  yet  apparently  returned. 
Though  Spiritualism  demands  that  they  have,  no  universal 
approval  can  be  found  for  that  doctrine. 

The  passage  I  give  is  from  the  part  of  the  play  where 
Mrs.  Gadsby  is  dangerously  ill  and  Gadsby  has  been 
"  sent  for.”  Two  words  that  spell  more  terror  than  the 
whole  dictionary. 

Voice. — I  don’t  feel  pretty.  I  feel  very  ill.  My  heart 
won’t  work.  Its  nearly  dead  inside  me  and  there’s  a 
funny  feeling  in  my  eyes. 

Capt.  G. — You’re  a  little  feverish,  Sweetheart — 
very  feverish.  My  love  !  My  love  !  How  can  I  let  you 
go  ? 

Chesterton,  who  has  said  many  sensible  things  in  his 
life,  has  a  strange  pertinacity  in  failing  to  grasp  the 
essential  difference  between  saying  that  Kipling  is  fond 
of  soldiers  and  that  he  is  a  militarist.  Kipling  is  fond  of 
soldiers  ;  he  is  fond  of  them  because  he  knows  their  great 
worth.  But  he  is  not  a  militarist.  The  militarist  is  the 
man  who  is  fond  of  soldiers  only  in  so  far  as  they  make 
good  cannon  fodder  for  his  ambitious  designs.  •  Kipling 
loves  the  peace  time  soldier  ;  he  loves  the  soldier  who 
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swears  and  curses  yet  is  ready  at  any  time  to  give  up  his 
life  for  a  pal.  The  militarist  looks  upon  the  soldier  as  a 
machine,  a  machine  to  discharge  shots,  to  fight  for  those 
who  have  political  ambitions. 

When  Chesterton  says  that  Kipling  “  worships  mili¬ 
tarism  ”  he  infers  (though  he  does  not  know  it)  that 
Kipling  hates  the  individual  soldier.  Probably  Kipling 
worships  the  ordinary  soldier  (and  he  is  worthy  of  the 
homage)  and  hates  militarism.  To  call  Kipling  a  mili¬ 
tarist  is  about  as  silly  as  calling  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  a  Father  in  God,  a  perfectly  meaningless  expression, 
or  calling  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  King. 

Kipling  loves  soldiers  because  he  understands  them. 
If  we  cannot  discover  this  affection  in  his  writings  it  is 
our  fault  and  not  Kipling’s.  If  we  are  convinced  that 
the  soldiery  is  a  corrupt  institution,  then  we  may  doubt 
whether  Kipling  is  accurate  in  what  he  says.  But  if  we 
are  sensible  and  realise  that  soldiers  are  coarse  but  lovable 
as  Kipling  makes  them,  if  we  realise  that  they  are  morose, 
swear  day  and  night  and  are  yet  lovable  as  Kipling  infers, 
if  we  agree  that  England  owes  all  to  her  Tommies  as 
Kipling  again  and  again  insists,  we  shall  not  dispute  that 
he  knows  those  who  are  of  the  army,  we  shall  not  dispute 
that  what  Kipling  writes  is  true  because  it  is  based  on 
affection  and  experience  intimately  connected. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  HILLS  TALES 

Probably  one  of  the  most  intricate  forms  of  fiction  is 
the  short  tale.  It  is  always  more  difficult  to  be  brief  than 
lengthy.  Man  is  not  naturally  a  creature  of  brevity  ; 
woman  has  no  idea  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Con¬ 
temporary  fiction  does  not  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
short  tale  is  a  form  of  art  that  is  particularly  brilliant  in 
our  own  time.  The  magazine  story,  though  it  fulfils  a 
useful  purpose  in  amusing  people  whose  lives  are  not  very 
amusing,  is  terribly  commonplace.  Yet  it  is  so  common¬ 
place  that  few  can  write  a  short  story  with  any  degree  of 
success. 

Whether  Kipling  is  a  master  in  all  the  branches  of 
literature  he  touches  upon  is  a  question  upon  which  there 
is  no  good  reason  for  dogmatisation.  But  in  the  realm  of 
the  short  story  the  genius  of  Kipling  cannot  be  denied. 
His  tales  are  more  than  tales  ;  they  are  almost  fables,  and 
and  being  so  they  have  an  uncanny  way  of  making  us 
convinced  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  them  than 
appears.  Which,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  most  subtle 
methods  of  making  a  story  grip.  The  author  who  can 
write  a  story  with  really  nothing  in  it  and  yet  make  the 
reader  think  that  he  has  found  a  gem,  is  a  genius  ;  the 
author  who  can  write  a  story  with  something  in  it  and 
yet  not  drive  the  reader  to  a  state  of  uneasy  wakefulness 
is  an  arch  genius.  And  quite  possibly  Kipling  is  the 
possessor  of  this  superlative  form  of  genius. 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  vices  of  mankind  is  to 
misunderstand  the  nature  of  a  quality.  If  we  are  to 
understand  Kipling — and  the  task  is  not  an  easy  one — 
we  must  be  careful  to  see  that  we  use  expressions  about 
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his  attributes  in  the  right  sense.  It  will  be  clearer  if  I 
come  down  from  the  general  to  the  particular  and  deal 
with  a  quality  that  many  attribute  to  Kipling  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  tales  of  life  in  India.  It  may  have  been 
written  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better,  that  Kipling 
in  these  tales  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  disagreeable.  At 
any  rate  I  have  often  heard  this  charge  brought  against 
him,  and  brought  against  him  by  that  increasing  body  of 
people  which  knows  the  difference  between  a  racehorse  and 
a  book  but  still  does  not  realise  that  it  may  be  quite  a 
virtue  to  be  disagreeable.  For  the  state  of  being  dis¬ 
agreeable  is  not  caused  by  ill-temper  but  twisted  sorrow 
at  the  superficialities  and  banalities  of  much  of  humanity. 
Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  certain  sense  in  these 
Indian  Tales  Kipling  is  disagreeable.  But  he  is  dis¬ 
agreeable  not  because  he  is  surly  or  superior  or  even 
morose,  but  because  he  is  in  the  best  sense  a  writer  of 
realism.  And  much  of  life  is  disagreeable,  therefore  the 
realist  who  writes  of  it  sincerely,  cannot  expect  to  be  free 
of  that  particular  and  unpopular  emotion. 

A  certain  eminent  woman  novelist  of  the  present  day 
whose  pen  is  somewhat  of  a  two-edged  sword  once  had 
occasion  at  a  port  on  the  way  to  the  Far  East  to  see  some¬ 
thing  of  wives  and  wives  to  be,  who  were  on  their  way  to 
join  unwilling  husbands  in  Oriental  countries.  Judging 
the  herd  of  women  not  to  be  of  much  value,  this  brilliant 
woman  novelist  suggested  that  these  ladies  bound  for  the 
East  were  worth  but  a  few  pence  the  pound.  The 
probability  of  course  is  that  her  estimate  was  a  charitable 
one,  and  the  value  of  these  female  oddities  was  not  worth 
anything  like  so  much.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Kipling  in  his 
Indian  Tales  writes  much  about  the  European  woman  in 
that  country. 

As  I  have  already  said,  and  I  do  not  think  any  serious 
student  of  Kipling  will  be  likely  to  raise  any  objection, 
Kipling  is,  in  the  very  truest  sense  a  realist.  And  perhaps 
he  knows  “  smart  ”  life  in  India  better  than  any  other 
writer.  It  is  quite  evident  that  "  smart  ”  life  in  India 
is  in  a  limited  degree  something  that  cannot  be  described 
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as  exactly  pleasing.  And  one  is  forced  to  the  reluctant 
opinion  that  the  main  reason  is  summed  up  in  woman. 

We  have  then  arrived  at  the  position  that  in  the  Indian 
Tales  the  Kipling  women  are  disagreeable.  And  it  is 
because  they  appear  to  be  so  intensely  amiable  that  we 
know  that  they  are  unfortunately  not  so.  Kipling  gives 
us  a  very  delightful  and  disagreeable  portrait  of  a  typical 
colonel’s  wife.  Two  of  the  most  unpleasant  creations  in 
human  life  are  colonel’s  wives  and  the  wives  of  vicars,  of 
which  the  latter  are  far  the  worse,  being  both  godly  and 
malicious.  This  particular  colonel’s  wife  is  in  every  sense 
a  thoroughly  objectionable  creature,  and  in  her  wake  is 
an  accumulation  of  human  wreckage.  Kipling  does  not 
spare  her,  and  if  he  writes  disagreeably  he  does  so,  because 
he  is  a  master  of  realism. 

"  She  manufactured  the  station  scandal,  and  talked 
to  her  ayah.  Nothing  more  need  be  said.” 

But  in  this  instance  Kipling  breaks  his  resolution  and 
tells  us  much  of  this  particular  wife,  and  it  is  not  in  any¬ 
way  pleasant ;  and  because  it  is  obviously  true  makes  it 
still  less  pleasant. 

“  The  colonel’s  wife  broke  up  the  Laplace's  home. 
The  colonel  s  wife  stopped  the  Ferris-Haughtrey  en¬ 
gagement.  The  colonel’s  wife  induced  young  Buxton 
to  keep  his  wife  down  in  the  Plains  through  the  first 
year  of  marriage.  Wherefore  little  Mrs.  Buxton  died, 
and  the  baby  with  her.” 

At  this  point,  before  considering  the  charge  of  “  dis¬ 
agreeableness  ”  further,  I  would  like  to  indulge  in  that 
most  prevalent  literary  virtue,  digression.  And  in  di¬ 
gressing,  my  motive  is  to  show  that  Kipling  is  not  always 
above  a  certain  suspicion  of  superficiality.  The  whole 
essence  of  any  book  that  deals  with  a  great  writer.,  as  this 
one  does,  is  as  far  as  possible  to  be  a  sifting,  so  that  when 
in  the  end  the  good  and  the  bad  points  have  been  dis- 
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cussed  the  reader  may  turn  round  and  say,  there,  between 
the  bad  and  the  good  points  is  the  actual  person.  In  a 
certain  one  of  the  Indian  Tales,  which  by  the  way  has  to 
do  with  this  offensive,  or  shall  we  say,  unfortunate 
colonel’s  wife,  Kipling  writes  the  following  sentence. 

“  You  may  have  noticed  that  many  religious  people 

are  deeply  suspicious.” 

At  first-sight  the  majority  will  concur.  But  the 
majority  will  be  wrong  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
above  argument  is  popular  but  superficial.  The  people 
who  are  suspicious  are  those  who  are  “  religious  ”  not 
those  who  are  religious.  This  fine  distinction  seems  to 
escape  Kipling.  The  very  fact  that  Christ  was  really 
religious  was  one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  why  He  was 
ever  loath  to  be  in  the  least  suspicious.  If  the  argument 
is  brought  forward  that  Christ  was  God  and  therefore 
knew  all  in  advance,  the  fact  still  holds,  that  true  religion 
disarms  suspicions.  But  as  the  major  part  of  religion 
appears  to  be  open  to  charges  of  hypocrisy,  the  majority 
naturally  views  that  those  who  are  “  religious  ”  are,  ipso 
facto,  suspicious.  So  from  this  premise  of  the  hypocrisy 
of  much  of  the  “  religious  ”  outlook,  Kipling  arrives  at  his 
conclusion  that  “  many  religious  people  are  deeply  sus¬ 
picious.”  But  the  truth  is  that  so  few  people  are  religious 
that  the  greater  number  who  are  "  religious,  ”  are  sus¬ 
picious.  Undoubtedly  the  larger  number  of  the  Kipling 
women,  at  any  rate  in  “  The  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,” 
are  both  “  religious  ”  and  suspicious. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  a  further  examination 
of  the  “  disagreeableness  ”  of  Kipling.  The  colonel’s 
wTife  who  has  been  mentioned  is  both  disagreeable  and 
wicked.  She  is  the  type  of  woman  to  be  found  in  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  in  many  parts  of  London.  Kip¬ 
ling  quite  evidently  hates  her.  His  pen  is  vitriolic  as  he 
writes  of  her  many-sided  pemiciousness. 

Sir  James  Barrie,  in  his  curious  play  “  Alice-Sit-By- 
The-Fire,”  creates  in  Alice  almost  what  we  might  call  a 
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Kipling  character.  Naturally  it  would  be  absurd  to  even 
hint  at  any  suggestion  of  plagiarism.  Alice  is  merely  a 
flirt,  but  she  is  an  agreeable  one.  In  this  is  the  essential 
difference  between  Alice  and  some  of  the  Kipling  women. 
They  are  disagreeable  flirts.  And  there  is  a  vast  difference. 
The  agreeable  flirt  has  men  on  a  string,  the  disagreeable 
flirt  strangles  them  with  the  string. 

Mrs.  Hauksbee  is  a  Kipling  character  who  though 
disagreeable  is  not  morose.  She  naturally  likes  the  hus¬ 
bands,  who  have  no  right  to  be  liked  by  her  at  all.  She 
naturally  hates  the  wives,  who  have  every  right  to  love  the 
husbands  she  would  wish  to  like.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the 
Tales  she  comes  off  second  best  in  a  husband  hunt,  proving 
that  now  and  again,  in  spite  of  modern  day  drama  and 
fiction,  men  prefer  their  own  wives.  Kipling  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Mrs.  Hauksbee  a  smart  saying,  but  Mrs.  Hauk- 
bee  in  spite  of  her  smartness,  has  been  hit  a  little  badly, 
for  she  is  “  jaded  in  the  lamplight,”  and  to  be  jaded  for  a 
feminine  flirt  is  a  tragedy.  Mrs.  Hauksbee  makes  this 
remark : 

“  Take  my  word  for  it,  the  silliest  woman  can  manage 
a  clever  man  ;  but  it  needs  a  very  clever  woman  to 
manage  a  fool.” 

Which  is  exactly  why  a  clever  man  never  realises  that 
he  is  no  match  for  a  woman  until  he  has  been  badly  bitten 
or  has  had  an  “  affair  ”  which  is  going  to  damn  his  body 
and  quite  probably  start  the  same  process  with  his  soul. 

Much  speculation  has  ever  been  expended  on  an 
enquiry  into  whether  a  writer  writes  what  he  really 
believes.  I  mean  in  this  way.  Suppose  an  author 
writes  a  tale  in  which  the  woman  character  is  far  more 
clever  than  the  man.  Does  this  imply  that  the  said 
author  really  considers  women  of  larger  intelligence  than 
men  ?  It  would  be  manifestly  ridiculous  to  attempt  to 
lay  down  any  rule.  Much  writing  is  pure  journalism, 
merely  written  with  a  view  to  filling  space  or  expounding  a 
point  of  view  regardless  of  the  individual  who  writes  the 
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point  of  view.  Kipling,  in  “  The  Plain  Tales  From  the 
Hills,”  gives  the  impression  that  he  really  believes  women 
are  cleverer  than  men,  that  they  really  are  the  mischief 
makers  of  the  station,  that  they  are  (at  least  in  India) 
malicious,  scheming,  cruel,  yet  withal,  in  the  matter  of 
brains,  infinitely  superior  to  their  menfolk.  The  Kipling 
women  lead  while  the  men  dangle,  and  then,  fall  headlong 
over  the  feminine  meshes  and  find  that  their  health  is  so 
impaired  that,  (whether  this  is  a  coincidence  or  not) 
they  find  the  climate  of  India  uncongenial  to  them.  There 
is  one  really  dreadful  story  where  a  young  subaltern  shoots 
himself  because  a  girl,  who  probably  was  not  worth  the 
waste  of  the  price  of  a  bullet,  says  something  acid,  so  acid 
that  the  boy  takes  his  own  life.  This  is  how  Kipling 
states  the  cause,  and  perhaps  he  is  not  so  hard  on  the 
woman  as  usual,  but  it  does  not  seem  as  if  she  is  one  of 
the  elderly  flirting  wives  who  were  made  by  God  but  are 
converted  by  Satan  to  ruin  young  officers. 

“  The  thing  that  kicked  the  beam  in  The  Boy’s  mind 
was  a  remark  that  a  woman  made  when  he  was  talking 
to  her.” 

And  Kipling  does  not  wish  to  be  too  severe  ;  probably 
the  girl  did  not  know  that  the  boy  was  in  that  state  when  a 
little  annoyance  does  the  final  damage.  So  he  almost 
excuses  her. 

“  There  is  no  use  in  repeating  it,  for  it  was  only  a 
cruel  little  sentence,  rapped  out  before  thinking,  that 
made  him  flush  to  the  roots  of  the  hair.” 

So  I  repeat  that  most  of  Kipling’s  women  are  disagree¬ 
able  ;  but  this  is  not  the  same  thing  at  all  as  saying  that 
Kipling  is  a  disagreeable  writer.  His  intrepid  use  of 
realism  may  quite  well  expose  him  to  such  a  charge,  but 
there  is  no  real  foundation  in  it  at  all.  Kipling  knows 
that  women  in  India  are  for  the  most  part  worthless ; 
why  they  are,  does  not  matter.  That  they  are  so  is  a 
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melancholy  fact,  and  Kipling  is  not  so  possessed  of 
pseudo  chivalry  that  he  will  write  of -them  as  angels,  when 
more  often  than  not,  they  are^devils.  The  women  are 
disagreeable  though  they  have  smooth  tongues  ;  they  are 
disagreeable  though  they  purr  softly  ;  they  are  disagree¬ 
able  though  their  complexions  are  perfect.  Kipling  sees 
through  their  artifices,  that  they  cannot  bear  the  light  of 
day,  and  his  realistic  writing  has  been  put  in  the  dock 
and  charged  as  disagreeable,  but  the  verdict,  if  the 
evidence  is  properly  weighed,  is  “  not  guilty.” 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  misconception  as  to  the  nature 
of  horror.  The  plays  which  had  the  peculiar  name 
Grand  Guignol  taught  more  than  anything  else  that  what 
constitutes  horror  is  not  so  much  action  as  anticipation 
and  a  period  of  suspense.  The  peculiar  genius  of  those 
who  wrote  these  plays,  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  could  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  audience  an  accumulation  of  anticipatory 
dread  which  gradually  led  up  to  a  state  of  horror. 

Suppose  we  have  a  play  with  the  commonest  plot 
imaginable,  leading  up  to  a  very  ordinary  situation — 
a  murder.  The  horror  that  the  audience  experiences,  is 
not  caused  by  the  act  of  murder  so  much  as  by  the  expec¬ 
tation,  probably  from  the  first  few  lines  of  the  play,  that 
there  will  be  a  deed  of  violence  some  time  before  the  fall 
of  the  final  curtain.  Again,  the  horror  of  death  is  really 
the  horror  of  a  storage  of  thoughts,  that  death  is  an  un¬ 
desirable  thing.  Yet  again  the  horror  of  great  darkness, 
so  wonderfully  brought  out  by  Browning  in  “  Sordello,” 
is  a  state  of  horror  to  us  not  so  much  because  of  the  dark,  as 
because  of  the  thoughts  of  all  the  terrible  things  we  think 
are  connected  with  the  dark.  In  a  word,  horror  seems 
to  be  a  state  of  expecting,  and  very  often  when  the  climax 
is  reached,  the  feeling  of  horror  at  once  diminishes  or  even 
disappears. 

Kipling  has  an  ideal  horror  tale  in  his  Tales  From  The 
Hills  in  the  story  entitled,  “  The  Conversion  of  Aurelian 
McGoggin.”  The  whole  essence  of  the  situation  is  sus- 
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pense.  We  know  that  something  unpleasant  is  going  to 
happen,  there  is  that  feeling  of  a  kind  of  internal  shivering 
which  is  so  often  the  prelude  to  some  uncanny  event. 
Kipling  tells,  and  he  makes  no  secret,  the  story  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  tract,  of  Aurelian  McGoggin,  the  type  of  man 
who  knowing  everything,  of  course  determines  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  Divine  Being.  With  such  a  person 
we  may  at  once  begin  to  feel  suspicion  of  horror,  for  the 
Almighty  has  a  nasty  habit  of  being  too  clever  even  for 
Atheists  and  He  has  a  trick  of  striking  in  ways  not  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  curious  mass  of  inconsequence,  we  call  Man. 
However,  McGoggin  in  denying  the  existence  of  God  gets 
more  than  he  bargains  for.  Certain  of  those  present  in  the 
Mess,  exclaim  their  thanks  to  the  Deity  that  the  rains  are 
at  last  coming.  McGoggin  laughs  at  the  idea,  stammers 
out  that  it  is  all  natural  law,  and  the  natural  law  rounds  on 
him  suddenly,  and  he  is  struck  dumb.  Afterwards  we  find 
McGoggin  prefers  to  leave  God  alone  and  no  longer  deny 
His  right  to  exist.  Kipling  constructs  out  of  this  material 
his  horror  tale  and  the  grip  of  it  is  the  “  leading  up  ”  and 
the  certainty  we  feel,  that  something  horrible  will  happen 
to  McGoggin. 

If  a  stranger  to  India  read  Kipling’s  Tales  of  the  Hills 
he  would  come  to  the  perfectly  natural  conclusion  that  the 
majority  of  men  out  there  were  either  stupid  or  snobbish. 
Is  Kipling  correct  in  such  an  assumption  ?  Unfortu¬ 
nately  there  seems  to  be  no  good  in  denying  his  accuracy. 
The  British  Officer  in  India,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is 
stupid,  but — and  this  is  most  important — he  is  excep¬ 
tionally  stupid  where  women  are  concerned.  This  sad 
fact  Kipling  emphasises  again  and  again.  He  even  gives 
us  a  sordid  picture  of  an  Englishman,  who  has  sunk  so  low 
that  he  lives  with  a  native  wife  in  the  native  part  of  an 
Indian  town.  It  is  stark  realism  and  there  is  no  re¬ 
deeming  feature.  Those  who  persist  that  there  is  no 
necessary  disgrace  in  marrying  a  native,  must  explain 
why  it  is,  that  a  white  man  only  does  this  when  he  has 
sunk  very,  very  low. 
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I  have  said  that  Kipling  makes  his  men  characters 
snobbish.  They  are  snobbish  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
priggish,  assume  responsibilities  that  are  not  their’s,  and 
behave  with  a  patronising  condescension.  This  is  of 
course  again  merely  realism,  the  Englishman  abroad  is 
nearly  always  a  snob,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  he 
cannot  in  any  other  way,  impress  the  foreigner  that  he  is 
anybody  at  all.  Kipling  deals  much  with  military 
society,  and  much  of  military  society  is  snobbish.  Not 
that  the  individual  officer  is  necessarily  a  snob,  rather  he 
is  but  the  puppet  of  a  snobbish  system,  which  must 
depend  for  its  efficiency  on  an  assumption  of  lordly 
superiority. 

From  the  purely  literary  point  of  view  these  tales  have 
no  particular  claim  to  any  distinction.  But  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  Kipling  never  meant  that  they  should. 
Style,  which,  after  all,  is  no  very  important  part  of  fiction, 
does  not  enter  into  the  question  at  all.  The  tales  are  in 
the  Kipling  “  style  ”  ;  and  what  more  can  be  wanted  ? 
From  internal  evidence  it  may  be  that  Kipling  had  two 
special  ideas  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  these  stories  The 
one  that  they  should  amuse,  the  other  that  they  should 
show  what  life  really  is  in  Indian  society.  I  may  of 
course  be  perfectly  wrong  in  my  interpretation  ;  it  may 
be  that  Kipling  never  meant  either  of  these  things  ;  it 
may  be  that  he  meant  the  stories  to  represent  some  subtle 
form  of  thought  that  is  not  easily  discernible.  At  any 
rate,  whatever  his  wishes  in  writing  them,  they  do  convey 
to  the  reader  amusement  and  instruction.  And  no  two 
gifts  could  be  better  for  any  reader. 

One  very  good  and  useful  “  literary  ”  point  can  be 
derived  from  the  two  books  I  have  so  far  been  discussing. 
This  is,  that  the  writer  who  is  out  to  succeed  (and  none  of 
Kipling’s  work  even  hints  at  failure)  must  write  about 
life  that  he  knows  well.  Kipling  knows  India  well ; 
probably  too  well  for  those  whose  deeds  do  not  look  well 
in  cold  print.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  write  3s  things 
are.  He  has  in  great  perfection  the  temperament  of  the 
realist :  the  fearless  contempt  of  any  glossing,  the  deter- 
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mination  to  neither  spare  the  blushes  nor  to  induce  them, 
except  in  the  cause  of  realism. 

In  some  ways  Kipling  is  almost  a  writer  “out  of  time.” 
There  have  been  those  who  have  not  understood  his 
earlier  works ;  they  have  been  designated  coarse.  No 
such  criticism  is  likely  to  be  brought  against  them  at  the 
present  day.  Realism  exists  so  firmly  that  nothing  that 
is  written  even  surprises.  Which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
has  not  made  the  task  of  the  literary  man  at  all  easier. 

In  the  early  work  of  Kipling  that  I  have  been  con¬ 
sidering  in  these  two  chapters,  sincerity  stands  out  with 
extreme  prominence.  The  private  soldier  is  written  of 
as  he  is.  His  language  is  reproduced  and  his  morals, 
aspirations,  failings,  triumphs  are  expressed  with  the 
utmost  frankness.  Kipling  writes  of  women  as  they  are, 
and  the  reading  is  not  by  any  means  agreeable  at  times. 
He  writes  of  officers  with  a  fine  understanding,  and  does 
not  fail  to  show  that  many  of  them  do  not  behave  in  a 
manner  that  is  without  blemish. 

The  humour  of  the  tales  is  so  obvious  that  no  analysis 
of  it  is  necessary.  Kipling  touches  on  the  emotion  of 
horror  from  the  proper  angle  of  suspense.  These  stories 
will  not  be  appreciated  unless  the  reader  is  in  a  mind  not 
to  be,  from  the  strict  literary  angle,  too  supercritical. 
Those  who  do  not  like  to  read  of  the  realities  of  life  had 
better  let  Kipling  alone.  He  is  not  the  type  of  man  to 
write  of  roses  and  forget  that  there  are  also  thorns  ;  he  is 
not  the  type  of  man  to  write  of  female  angels  and  forget 
that  there  are  also  in  the  same  universe,  vampires  ;  he  is 
not  the  type  of  writer  to  ignore  the  fact  that  India  has 
witnessed  the  suicide  of  many  young  officers  ;  he  is  not 
the  type  of  writer  to  spare  the  weaknesses  of  Viceroys. 

Whatever  men  and  women  may  think  of  Kipling — 
and  they  think  many  things — at  least  there  can  be  no 
disagreement  that  in  his  earlier  works  he  has  well  earned 
the  title  of  this  book.  For  the  soldier  is  the  child  of 
Kipling,  and  Kipling  is  his  father,  just  and  tender,  yet 
unsparing  and  treating  him  as  he  would  be  treated — as 
a  man  first  and  then  as  a  soldier. 
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So  far  in  this  book  we  have  been  examining  some  of  the 
short  tales  that  Kipling  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  his 
literary  career.  If  we  were  to  ask  quite  suddenly  and 
without  any  particular  wish  for  any  special  answer,  what 
is  the  essence  of  the  outlook  of  Bernard  Shaw,  an  answer 
which  said  that  his  rule  of  life  was,  that  the  golden  rule  was 
that  there  was  no  golden  rule,  would  be  a  good  and  per¬ 
fectly  proper  reply.  Now,  it  would  be  the  extreme  height 
of  folly  to  suggest  that  Kipling  is  a  man  under  rule.  He 
is  not  ;  he  is  far  too  sincere  to  be  so,  for  the  sincere  writer 
must  write  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  personality 
and  not  according  to  any  tradition,  just  because  it  is  a 
tradition.  But  there  is  one  literary  situation  which 
holds  good  with  a  great  number  of  men  of  letters  and  to 
this  situation  Kipling  adheres. 

This  is,  that  after  a  considerable  success  with  his  short 
stories  Kipling  turned  to  that  most  exciting  pastime  the 
writing  of  a  novel.  I  wonder  how  many  of  the  millions 
who  read  novels  realise  the  melancholy  at  the  back  of  the 
beyond.  So  many  write  novels,  so  many  die  with  these 
novels  still  lying  in  the  bottom  drawer,  so  many  dream  of 
literary  fame,  so  many  find  that  the  birth  pangs  of  the 
approach  to  fame  have  produced  a  stillborn  child.  The 
tragedy  of  unread  novelists  might  indeed  prove  worthy 
of  the  composition  of  an  epic  poem.  But  it  is  but  seldom 
the  part  of  literary  criticism  to  deal  with  those  who  have 
failed  to  get  out  of  the  slough  of  obscurity  ;  rather 
criticism  must  concern  those  whose  names  are  enshrined 
on  that  roll  of  men  and  women  who  live  and  die  with  the 
words  ever  before  them  “  arrived  ”  and  "  established.” 
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It  is  true  that  one  of  the  most  illuminating  of  the  many 
brilliant  books  of  Sir  Edmund  Gosse,  pays  attention  to 
the  unplayed  playwrights,  the  unread  novelists,  the 
unsung  poets  ;  but  it  is  the  exception  to  the  rule  which 
demands  that  those  who  are  unread  are  unworthy  of 
attention.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  unread  novelist 
may  be  more  excellent  than  the  widely  read  one.  So  in 
dealing  with  a  prose  work  of  Kipling  in  this  chapter,  or¬ 
thodoxy  is  being  unassailed,  and  tradition  which  demands 
attention  to  the  successful,  is  in  no  danger  of  being  ruth¬ 
lessly  slighted. 

In  the  strict  sense  it  would  be  untrue  to  describe  Kipling 
as  a  novelist ;  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  pay  him 
greater  tribute  and  call  him  the  creator  of  one  splendid 
work  of  fiction.  Kipling  is  far  too  great  an  artist  to  be 
content  with  confining  his  mode  of  expression  to  any  one 
kind  of  literary  creation.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident 
that  in  “  The  Light  that  Failed  ”  Kipling  is  fully  aware 
of  the  great  value,  fiction  has  in  the  painting  of  character 
and  the  portrait  of  a  human  personality. 

Until  quite  recently  we  have  been  too  prone  to  look 
upon  the  novel  merely  as  a  story.  There  are,  of  course, 
certain  exceptions,  of  which  the  work  of  Dickens  is  an 
outstanding  example.  Opinion  has  again  and  again 
expressed  itself  in  the  popular  crudity,  that  serious 
literary  work  and  fiction  are  two  completely  different 
things,  almost  necessarily  hostile.  Serious  fiction  is  apt 
to  be  regarded  with  a  certain  amount  of  either  good- 
natured  tolerance  or  frank  suspicion.  I  do  not  see  that  it 
is  any  exaggeration  to  describe  “  The  Light  that  Failed  ” 
as  an  example  of  serious  fiction. 

All  through  the  book  we  feel  Kipling  is  not  only  wishing 
to  interest  the  reader,  but  is  also  wishing  very  earnestly 
to  make  him  think,  to  make  him  speculate,  to  make  him 
read  and  pause  and  read  again. 

It  may  seem  almost  superfluous  to  assume  that  there 
are  any  who  know  Kipling  at  all  who  do  not  know  the 
story  that  is  contained  in  “  The  Light  that  Failed.” 
Yet  quite  often  the  most  familiar  book  of  an  author, 
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though  known  to  most  of  his  readers,  is  sometimes  un¬ 
known  by  a  few.  With  this  idea  in  view  I  shall  just 
mention  the  main  idea  of  this  story  by  which  Kipling  has 
in  no  small  measure  gained  fame. 

/  The  actual  tale  is  in  itself  a  simple  one.  It  concerns 
--an  officer  who  becomes  an  artist  and  becomes  blind. 
The  progress  of  the  story  comes  to  an  end  when  Dick 
Heldar  receives  a  bullet  through  his  head.  Such  a  story 
could  scarcely  be  more  direct,  more  frank,  more  worthy 
of  being  termed  a  tale.  But  it  is  in  the  telling  that  makes 
the  book  a  memorable  one. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  human  relation¬ 
ships  is  that  one  of  real  friendship  which  exists  between 
two  men.  It  is  a  perfect  relationship  because  it  is  based 
on  mutual  selflessness,  and  there  is  no  suggestion  of  the 
inevitable  “  irritation  ”  of  sex  which  persists  in  all  friend¬ 
ships  entered  upon  by  those  of  opposite  sexes.  All 
through  "  The  Light  that  Failed  ”  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  remarkable  friendship  of  Dick  Heldar  and 
Torpenhow.  Possibly  it  may  be  this  dual  creation  of 
character  and  their  relationship  to  each  other  which  has 
made  “  The  Light  that  Failed  ”  so  distinguished. 

When  one  has  got  to  say  something  that  is  bound  to  be 
unpopular  it  is  better  to  say  it  at  once.  In  a  conversation 
between  Dick  and  Torpenhow  on  the  subject  of  women  we 
get  a  little  of  what  Kipling  feels  about  them.  I  have,  of 
course,  said  earlier  that  Kipling  has  not  much  opinion  of 
women  in  India.  In  “  The  Light  that  Failed  ”  we  have 
some  clearer  indication  what  he  thinks  about  the  sex  in 
general.  A  short  quotation  gives  his  point  of  view,  and 
it  is  not  exactly  flattering  ;  however,  it  is  certainly 
devastatingly  true.  Torpenhow  utters  these  words  : 

"  ‘  She  says  she  wants  to  sympathise  with  you  and 
help  you  in  your  work  and  everything  else  that  clearly 
a  man  must  do  for  himself.  Then  she  sends  round  five 
notes  a  day  to  ask  why  the  dickens  you  haven’t  been 
wasting  your  time  with  her.’  ” 
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All  this  is  obviously  Kipling  ;  and  it  is  not  exactly 
what  women  would  wish  to  hear  about  themselves.  But 
Kipling  is  far  too  clever  not  to  let  it  be  known  that  unfor¬ 
tunately  women  are  more  often  a  hindrance  than  a  help, 
not  intentionally,  but  because  a  woman  never  sees  a 
man’s  point  of  view  and  never  realises  his  career  comes 
first. 

In  a  limited  sense  Kipling  has  made  Heldar  a  disagree¬ 
able  character.  He  is  disagreeable  because  he  is  so 
strong,  not  because  he  happens  to  specially  dislike 
people.  He  is  disagreeable  in  the  sense  that  there  is  no 
geniality  about  his  dealings  with  people.  In  this  is  the 
remarkable  difference  between  Heldar  and  Torpenhow, 
and  in  view  of  this  difference  their  friendship  establishes 
a  rule  that  is  less  broken  than  perhaps  any  other,  which 
is  that  those  of  completely  varying  temperaments  manage 
to  make  the  most  brilliant  success  of  the  divine,  but 
difficult  art  of  friendship. 

I  have  already  referred  to  Kipling’s  great  powers  of 
manufacturing  suspense.  Much  of  the  same  genius 
occurs  in  “  The  Light  that  Failed  ”  ;  all  the  way  through 
the  story  we  feel  that  Heldar  is  going  to  be  the  victim  of 
some  terrible  catastrophe.  There  is  the  strange  uncanny 
premonition  that  Heldar  will  only  pursue  his  art  until  he 
is  successful,  and  then  at  a  blow  lose  it  and  lose  it  beyond 
all  hope  of  regain.  Even  in  his  early  boyhood  days  Heldar 
makes  a  remark  showing  that  he  imagines  that  life  for  him 
is  going  to  be  a  tragedy.  In  the  misery  of  the  first  con¬ 
templated  separation  from  his  sweetheart,  Dick  (he  is 
so  much  more  familiar  by  his  Christian  name)  says,  and, 
what  is  more  unusual,  means  it,  “  it  would  have  been 
better  if — if — you  had — shot  straight  over  there — down 
by  the  breakwater.” 

I  suppose  if  there  is  one  part  of  the  world  which  Kipling 
describes  with  unique  brilliance  it  is  that  brilliant  mael¬ 
strom  of  colour  which  is  so  vaguely  called  the  East,  and 
to  many  who  call  it  so  means  nothing  .more  than  that  white 
men  are  black  and  Christ  is  Mahomet.  It  has  always 
been  a  byword  with  those  who  travel  beyond  the  confines 
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of  Europe,  to  consider  Port  Said  the  most  potent  example 
of  vice  and  its  attendant  joys  (don’t  let  us  forget  this  is 
why  the  miserable  hate  vice)  and  sorrows. 

In  “  The  Light  that  Failed  ”  Kipling  describes  Port 
Said  and  does  so,  with  that  rare  description  that  is 
neither  inadequate  nor  exaggerated. 

“  There  is  iniquity  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
vice  in  all,  but  the  concentrated  essence  of  all  the 
iniquities  and  all  the  vices  in  all  the  continents  finds 
itself  at  Port  Said.” 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  add  the  fundamental 
corollary  that  if  there  are  all  the  vices  there  will  probably 
be  also  all  the  virtues.  It  is  a  curious  fact  of  the  universe 
that  where  vice  is  most  abundant  there  also  is  virtue,  and 
where  virtue  is  abundant  there  is  also  a  largeness  of  vice. 
And  perhaps  the  latter  contention  of  this  proposition 
contains  the  largest  amount  of  truth. 

If  a  novel  is  to  achieve  any  continued  success — and  by 
success  I  mean  steady  sales  extending  over  a  long  period — 
there  must  be  something  in  it  that  appeals  to  successive 
numbers  or  even  generations  of  people.  It  is  over  thirty 
years  since  Kipling  wrote  the  great  (and  I  use  the  word  in 
the  sense  that  this  novel  has  lasting  qualities)  book  we  are 
here  examining.  Its  popularity  is  still  widespread.  It 
has  withstood  the  inroads  of  the  analytical  novel  which 
has  practically  no  story  ;  it  has  withstood  the  novel  so 
prevalent  to-day  which  merely  deals  with  sex  and  has  a 
vast  interest  in  double  beds  and  single  women.  And 
here  it  may  be  well  to  ask  why  “  The  Light  that  Failed  ” 
should  have  achieved  such  a  prominent  place  in  the  world 
of  fiction.  There  are  probably  many  answers  ;  they  may 
be  all  right  or  they  may  be  all  wrong.  I  have  my  own 
idea,  and  it  may  be  a  true  reason  or  it  may  be  a  false 
reason  ;  at  any  rate,  it  has  a  perfect  right  on  its  insistence 
in  being  put  into  print.  I  believe  that  the  ultimate 
solution  to  the  problem  of  the  popularity  of  “  The  Light 
that  Failed  ”  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  book  is  about  two 
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English  gentlemen,  when  the  combination  means  all  that 
is  noble  and  above  pettiness.  Because  Heldar  and  Tor- 
penhow  are  the  reverse  of  petty,  and  if  Torpenhow  is  the 
pleasanter  character,  no  charge  of  anything  unpleasant 
(in  the  popular  sense)  can  be  brought  against  Dick.  And 
the  public  is  always  really  sentimental ;  it  will  always  like 
to  have  its  throat  full  of  “  lumpiness,”  and  it  dearly  loves 
to  read  of  a  blind  man,  and  especially  when  that  man  has 
been  a  soldier. 

Again,  another  very  probable  reason  for  the  popularity 
of  Kipling’s  book  is  to  be  found  in  its  intense  skill  in 
dramatic  situation.  When  Heldar  becomes  blind  the 
situation  is  not  only  painful,  it  is  hopeless.  Life  has  for 
the  time  ended  for  Dick  ;  he  has  received  a  sentence  of 
solitary  confinement  in  impenetrable  darkness  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  The  only  light  he  can  expect  is 
when  he  exchanges  the  darkness  of  life  for  the  light  of 
death.  The  shrinking  with  which  Dick  receives  his 
blindness  is  an  admirable  piece  of  character  study,  and  is 
perhaps  Kipling  at  his  very  best.  It  is  sublime  descrip¬ 
tion,  written  in  perfect  sympathy  ;  there  is  no  striving 
after  effect ;  the  almost  incoherent  words  of  Dick  are  so 
natural,  so  characteristic  that  they  must  be  quoted.  A 
line  or  two  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  Kipling  com¬ 
mand  of  his  characters  in  the  most  delicate  situations. 

“  ‘  My  God  !  I’m  blind  !  I’m  blind,  and  the  darkness 

will  never  go  away  !’  ” 

No  more  need  be  quoted  ;  it  is  the  acme  of  dramatic 
effect ;  the  short,  sharp,  terse  sentence  demonstrating 
the  lowest  depths  of  human  misery  and  despair — that 
most  awful  emotion  which  either  ends  at  once,  or  leads  to 
the  terrible  tragedy  of  suicide. 

When  Dick  becomes  blind,  Kipling,  with  amazing  skill, 
follows  the  evolutionary  process  which  gradually  enables 
him  to  fit  into  the  place  that  is  occupied  by  the  blind. 
The  care  with  which  Torpenhow  looks  after  his  friend  is 
an  indication  that  Kipling  knows  well  enough  that  no 
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nurse  is  so  efficient  for  a  man  as  a  man  friend.  Woman 
may  be  a  ministering  angel,  but  man  is  indeed  an  angelic 
minister,  and  perhaps  the  angelic  minister  is  the  more 
useful. 

Again,  in  “  The  Light  that  Failed  ”  Kipling  makes  his 
woman  character  somewhat  of  a  poor  one.  She  is  not 
vicious,  but  weak,  vacillating  ;  the  type  of  woman  a 
man  throws  away  his  soul  upon,  only  to  find  that  the 
angel  of  the  house  has  very  little  idea  as  what  a  soul  is. 
Maisie  is  well  drawn  ;  she  is  so  typical  that  we  once  again 
begin  to  wonder  whether  all  Kipling’s  women  are  not 
types,  and  types  which  show  womanhood  to  be  shallow, 
incapable  of  any  great  depths  of  distinction.  There  is 
not  the  very  faintest  suggestion  that'  Maisie  would  have 
the  least  idea  that  she  was  anything  but  an  ordinary 
commonplace  woman.  We  might  ask  a  problem  and 
leave  it.  Would  Dick  have  found  Maisie  as  a  wife  less 
tolerable  than  blindness  ?  I  shall  leave  the  answer  to  my 
readers. 

In  every  way  “  The  Light  that  Failed  ”  is  a  “  human  ” 
book.  So  many  books  that  are  written  give  no  sort  of 
impression  that  they  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
people  who  might  be  found  outside  the  book  covers.  But 
in  this  book  of  Kipling’s,  a  broad  and  reasonable  humanity 
makes  itself  felt  all  through.  We  are  dealing  with  life — 
life  with  all  its  sorrows  and  joys,  its  tragedies,  its  hopes. 
Kipling  is  always  at  his  best  when  he  is  writing  of  any 
kind  of  soldier,  and  perhaps  there  is  none  more  skilled 
than  he  in  the  creation  of  a  British  officer.  Even  when 
he  is  an  artist,  Dick  makes  us  know,  even  if  we  had  not 
already  been  told,  that  he  has  been  an  officer.  There 
are  all  the  subtle  touches  of  command  and  authority. 
Dick  deals  with  the  agent  who  would  cheat  him  with 
regard  to  his  pictures  in  a  military  fashion  ;  that  is,  he 
makes  short  work  of  him  in  a  thoroughly  thoroughbred 
and  decisive  manner.  Kipling  never  once  through 
“  The  Light  that  Failed  ”  lets  us  forget  that  he  is  writing 
of  a  soldier,  and  that  he  is  writing  of  England.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  Kipling  and  England  are  one.  There 
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is  certainly  a  proportion  of  truth  in  the  statement,  but 
it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  England  at  her  best  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  Kipling.  There  is  no  need  to  forget  that  much 
of  England  is  the  reverse  of  good,  but  in  this  direction  the 
Kipling  and  England  parallel  falls  through.  Chesterton 
says  “  that  Kipling  only  knows  England  as  a  place  ”  ; 
this  is  perhaps  true,  for  Kipling  seems  to  treat  of  England 
as  the  sort  of  haven  we  wish  to  be  most,  when  our  outlook 
reveals  only  the  East  or  the  everlasting  expanse  of  ocean. 

A  good  deal  of  Kipling’s  earlier  work  is,  of  course, 
rather  what  we  may  call  “  confined.”  It  deals  with  a 
certain  type  of  society,  and  is  perhaps  even  topographi¬ 
cally  a  little  exclusive.  But  if  so,  it  merely  proves  that 
Kipling  determined  to  have  literary  success,  for  the  man 
or  woman  who  wishes  to  succeed  in  letters  cannot  lay  a 
better  foundation  than  to  write  of  the  life  they  know  best. 
The  larger  sweep  will  come  later  when  the  faculties  of 
invention  and  imagination  have  been  so  understood  that 
they  can  be  used  with  skill  and  profit.  Thus  in  regard  to 
the  work  of  Kipling  we  have  been  discussing  so  far,  it  is 
no  disparagement  to  apply,  in  the  best  literary  sense,  the 
word  “  local  ”  to  it.  Military  society,  England  and 
India  are  perhaps  broadly  speaking  the  “  localities.” 
Yet  in  “  The  Light  that  Failed  ”  Kipling  is  beginning  to 
launch  out  a  little,  for  Dick  is  an  artist,  but  (careful 
evolutionist  is  Kipling)  he  is  still  a  soldier. 

There  is  no  need  to  do  more  than  state  that  “  The  Light 
that  Failed  ”  is  a  fine  piece  of  realism.  Some  of  the 
conversations  may  be  a  little  frank,  but  Dick  and  Torpen- 
how  are  frank  persons  and  are  not  ornamental  dandies 
whose  home  is  the  drawing-room  and  whose  life  consists 
of  politely  talking  to  drawing-room  vampires. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  story  of  Dick  Heldar  is  a  tragedy. 
He  is  one  of  those  people  who  are  born  only  to  live  in  a 
perpetual  atmosphere  of  disappointment  and  thwarted 
achievement.  Kipling  gives  us  a  very  intimate  picture 
of  Dick’s  soul,  and  for  the  most  part  it  is  a  good  soul,  with 
a  few  black  patches  which  make  the  white  patches  all  the 
more  outstanding.  All  through  the  story  Dick  keeps  on 
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top ;  circumstances  do  not  beat  him.  He  is  neither 
beaten  by  his  blindness  nor  by  his  faith  in  an  altogether 
artificial  woman.  And  this  latter  is  no  small  achieve¬ 
ment,  for  artificial  women,  being  as  the  sand  of  the  desert 
for  numbers,  weave  their  influence  (not  always  a  bad 
one)  over  an  even  greater  number  of  men.  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  Maisie,  Kipling 
has  created  an  even  more  realistic  character  than  Dick  or 
Torpenhow,  but  it  is  easier  to  create  two  typical  men 
than  one  typical  woman.  Therefore  it  may  be  that 
Maisie  is  more  carefully  created  than  Dick  and  Torpenhow, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  should  hesitate  to  find  any  fault 
with  any  of  the  characters  drawn  by  Kipling  in  this  book. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  say  that  it  was  more  clever  of  Kipling 
to  create  Maisie  than  either  Dick  or  Torpenhow. 

If  there  is  any  fault  to  be  found  with  “  The  Light  that 
Failed  ”  it  is  that  the  “  plot  ”  is  a  little  commonplace. 
After  all,  though,  this  is  quite  unimportant,  it  is  not  the 
story  that  matters  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  writer  like 
Kipling  ;  it  is  the  telling  of  it.  The  greater  a  writer  the 
more  can  he  use  a  commonplace  plot.  Indeed,  the 
genius  of  the  book  lies  in  the  profundity  that  Kipling  has 
got  out  of  a  very  ordinary  story. 

The  more  talent  an  author  possesses  the  more  can  he 
make  characterisation  more  prominent  than  story  telling. 
The  better  his  “  telling  ”  the  less  need  for  elaborate  and 
complicated  plots. 

Kipling  relies  in  “  The  Light  that  Failed  ”  on  his  great 
powers  of  characterisation.  The  story  fits  the  characters, 
the  characters  are  not  made  to  fit  the  story.  A  bad  artist 
makes  his  characters  inconsistent  with  themselves  and 
makes  them  strained  in  his  efforts  to  pilot  them  to  the 
end  of  the  story  through  the  intricate  paths  of  the  plot. 
Kipling  does  nothing  of  this  kind  of  inartistic  manoeuvre- 
ing  ;  his  characters,  as  it  were,  work  out  their  own  way 
through  the  book.  They  cause  the  situations,  the  situa¬ 
tions  do  not  cause  them.  Torpenhow  quite  naturally 
goes  along  with  Dick  ;  he  is  not  brought  into  the  story 
just  to  make  the  story.  I  think  that  Dick’s  blindness  (the 
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only  possible  “  story  making  ”)  is  perfectly  natural  and 
is  consistent  with  all  Dick’s  life  and  experience  up  to  that 
point.  The  Kipling  story  is  consistent  with  itself,  psycho¬ 
logically,  the  characters  commit  no  extravaganzas. 

There  is  something  that  is  permanent  in  this  novel  of 
Kipling’s.  Probably  the  “  something  ”  is  the  charm  of 
the  gradual  triumph  of  Heldar  over  his  difficulties.  Again 
apart  from  what  I  have  already  suggested,  the  attraction 
of  any  tale  about  two  English  gentlemen,  the  permanence 
may  lie  in  the  fact  that  Kipling  in  writing  “  The  Light 
that  Failed  ”  has  written  a  tragedy  ;  not  a  tragedy  of 
Empire  or  even  of  individuals  but  a  tragedy  of  the 
seemingly  inevitable  fate  that  dogs  a  talented  man. 

“  The  Light  that  Failed  ”  is  one  of  the  best  books  that 
Kipling  has  written  ;  it  is  like  one  of  his  short  stories, 
almost  a  tract.  The  moral  is  that  a  man  can  keep  his  soul 
through  all  circumstances.  The  charm  is  that  the  tale 
speaks  of  a  wonderful  friendship.  The  permanence  of  the 
book  is,  that  it  is  about  England,  and  it  is  also  about  an 
inscrutable  tragedy.  Kipling  in  this  kind  of  work  is 
something  more  than  a  novelist  ;  he  may  even  be  a 
tractarian,  but  his  “  tracts  ”  have  no  preaching  about 
them. 


CHAPTER  IV 
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Original  work  of  a  very  unique  kind  is  one  of  the 
hardest  things  to  deal  with  from  a  critical  standpoint. 
The  unfortunate  critic  has  nothing  to  go  by.  He  cannot 
say,  this  work  is  inferior  to  that  work,  or  this  work  is  far 
superior  to  that  work.  All  he  can  do  is  to  state  his  own 
opinion,  with  no  hope  of  attaining  to  the  popular  device 
of  making  comparisons.  On  the  other  hand,  purely 
unique  work  cannot  complain  of  what  the  critic  chooses 
to  say ;  it  cannot  say,  “  Oh,  but  you  must  remember 
my  earlier  work  was  better  or  worse,”  it  cannot  demand 
that  criticism  shall  only  be  indulged  in,  in  relationship  to 
the  virtues  or  otherwise  of  previous  books.  The  unique 
book  is  rather  like  an  only  child,  it  may  be  made  too  much 
of  and  spoilt  or  it  may  be  so  neglected  that  it  becomes 
morose.  For  a  book  can  become  morose  ;  it  may  be  a 
good  work,  but  if  it  is  unfairly  treated,  it  has  a  way  of 
keeping  out  of  the  bookshops,  and  none  know  that  just 
out  of  sight,  lies  a  neglected  gem.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  “  The  Jungle  Book  ”  is  a  unique  book.  Certain 
misguided  enthusiasts  have  attempted  to  write  in  the 
same  vein,  only  to  show,  if  any  demonstration  is  at  all 
necessary,  how  absolutely  alone  is  this  curious  book  of 
Kipling’s. 

But  though  there  can  be  no  truth  in  saying  that  "The 
Jungle  Book  ”  is  like  any  others  of  Kipling’s,  this  work 
is  at  the  same  time  part  of  an  orderly  development  in  the 
broad  humanity  of  Kipling.  All  through  the  Jungle 
literature  a  broad  humanity  progresses,  a  sense  that 
animals  have  souls,  can  reason  and  also  if  we  treat  them 
properly,  think  a  good  deal  about  Man. 
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There  is  a  very  singular  fascination  about  the  word 
“  jungle,”  it  seems  to  throw  us  back  to  those  days  when  we 
were  convinced  that  wild  beasts  lay  in  wait  in  the  wood 
which  in  reality  contained  nothing  more  terrifying  than 
foxes.  There  is  also  something  delightfully  primitive 
about  the  word  “  jungle.”  There  is  no  suggestion  of  the 
blatant  crudities  of  modern  life  ;  there  is  no  suggestion 
of  the  limitations  placed  upon  the  natural  man  bj^  the 
artificial  conditions  of  civilisation.  And  I  might  say  in 
the  jungle,  there  is  none  of  the  disgraceful  curbing  of  wild 
animals,  such  as  is  to  be  seen,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of 
Englishmen  and  Englishwomen,  at  the  Zoo.  The  Zoo  is 
the  direct  antithesis  of  “  The  Jungle  Book,”  and  it  is  one 
of  those  now  recognised  barbarities  which  exist  in  England 
because  trippers  on  weekdays  and  Fellows  on  Sundays 
wish  to  gaze  on  lions  and  tigers  with  perfect  safety  before 
they  return  to  the  backs  of  their  regulation  cages.  I 
wonder  if  in  any  way  “  The  Jungle  Book  ”  is  a  protest 
against  the  Zoo  ;  if  it  is  not  intentionally  so  in  the  mind  of 
its  writer,  it  is  an  indirect  protest  against  our  civilised 
cruelty  in  Regent’s  Park. 

The  most  obvious  question  to  be  considered  with  regard 
to  “  The  Jungle  Book  ”  is  in  what  sense  it  is  a  fairy 
tale.  We  are  beginning  to  realise  that  the  fairy  tale  is  a 
far  wider  thing  than  many  seem  to  imagine.  The  idea 
that  the  fairy  tale  consists  necessarily  of  abnormal  crea¬ 
tions  who  have  abnormal  powers  is  beginning  to  lose 
ground.  In  a  sense  "  The  Jungle  Book  ”  is  about  normal 
animals  ;  that  they  talk,  is  of  course,  inevitable  if  a 
human  is  to  write  an  account  of  their  methods  of 
life. 

The  question  then  further  resolves  itself  into  this,  if 
the  beings  in  “  The  Jungle  Book  ”  are  not  abnormal  are 
they  properly  described  as  belonging  to  a  fairy  tale. 
Contending  as  I  do  that  beings  in  a  fairy  tale  need  not  be 
abnormal,  I  see  no  reason  why  “  The  Jungle  Book  ” 
should  not  come  under  the  category  of  a  fairy  tale. 
But  I  must  make  it  plain  in  what  sense  I  do  not  consider 
the  creations  in  “  The  Jungle  Book  ”  abnormal  beings. 
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They  are  not  abnormal  in  the  sense  that  (excluding 
speech)  they  participate  in  actions  outside  what  we 
imagine  is  their  special  essence.  The  tiger  does  not 
turn  into  a  prince,  the  wolf  does  not  prove  to  be  but  the 
wicked  witch.  The  animals  in  “  The  Jungle  Book  ” 
behave  consistently  ;  the  tiger  roars,  the  wolf  growls. 
Yet  “  The  Jungle  Book  ”  is  a  fairy  book  because  it  deals 
with  situations  outside  our  knowledge.  However  we 
may  wish  it,  except  in  a  pantomime  or  through  the 
clemency  of  Kipling,  we  cannot  attend  a  council  of 
wolves  any  more  than  we  can  emulate  the  witch  in  the 
fairy  tale  and  turn  the  wicked  profiteer  (a  modem  bad 
fairy)  into  a  troll  with  nine  heads  and  half  a  brain. 

On  the  ground,  then,  that  no  longer  is  it  imperative  to 
have  abnormal  creations  in  a  fairy  tale,  it  is  justifiable 
to  call  “  The  Jungle  Book  ”  a  fairy  tale.  There  is  always 
something  pure  about  a  fairy  tale  ;  there  is  the  intolerance 
of  the  triumph  of  evil,  there  is  the  primitive  beauty  of  the 
fairy  beings,  there  is  the  suggestion  of  other  worldliness. 
In  “  The  Jungle  Book  ”  there  is  a  feeling  of  purity.  No 
one  can  read  the  tale  and  feel  worse  for  so  doing  ;  there 
is  the  detestation  of  the  triumph  of  evil.  We  are  in 
another  world  to  ours.  And  what  a  different  world, 
indeed,  if  animals  really  could  speak  ! 

“  The  Jungle  Book  ”  is  naturally  a  work  of  imagination, 
but  it  is  not  a  work  of  invention.  Kipling  imagines  what 
the  animals  of  the  jungle  are  like  in  their  inner  life  ;  but, 
unlike  Belloc,  he  does  not  invent  new  kinds  of  beings. 
Kipling  is  in  this  book  in  the  best  sense  an  imaginative 
writer,  yet  he  keeps  his  imagination  from  straying  beyond 
the  bounds  of  probability  ;  his  jungle  animals  behave  in  a 
perfectly  common  sense  manner,  and  if  we  really  could 
converse  with  animals,  I  have  an  idea  that  they  would 
conduct  the  conversation  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
characters  of  “  The  Jungle  Book.” 

But,  of  course,  all  this  must  be  in  the  nature  of  vague 
speculation  ;  we  cannot  be  at  all  sure  that  animals  would 
speak  in  the  manner  that  Kipling  makes  them,  yet  in  so 
many  ways  animals  are  like  human  beings  that  I  do  not 
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think  it  pure  nonsense  to  see  a  good  deal  of  reality  in 
“  The  Jungle  Book.” 

There  is  much  reason  why  a  writer  like  Kipling  should 
construct  a  book  in  the  nature  of  the  one  we  are  discussing 
in  this  chapter.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  book  is 
“  UnKiplingish,”  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Kipling  we  know  so  familiarly  as  the  imperialist  or  the 
poet  or  the  writer  of  fiction.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
those  who  describe  “  The  Jungle  Book  ”  as  unique  ;  I 
have  already  said  that  it  is  so.  But  I  strongly  disagree 
that  there  is  nothing  of  Kipling  in  the  book.  Of  course, 
we  cannot  compare  “  The  Jungle  Book  ”  with  other 
Kipling  works  because  in  the  true  sense  of  the  phrase,  there 
is  no  comparison.  And  I  do  not  use  the  word  "  com¬ 
parison  ”  in  the  qualitative  sense  at  all.  But  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  though  it  does  not  intrude  un¬ 
pleasantly  in  his  writings,  Kipling  is  something  of  a  propa¬ 
gandist. 

I  am  going  from  this  premise  to  deduct  that  “  The 
Jungle  Book  ”  is  natural  to  Kipling.  For  he  is  a  writer 
essentially  of  the  East,  and  any  observer  of  the  ethics  of 
the  East  must  in  some  way  be  brought  to  think  pretty 
considerably  about  animals.  It  does  not  matter  that 
they  be  wild  ones,  “  animalogy  ”  (I  coin  the  word  I 
believe)  must  sooner  or  later  have  some  prominent  place 
in  a  writer’s  mind. 

For  there  is  in  “  The  Jungle  Book,”  apart  from  any 
suggestions  of  its  mysticism  or  fairyness,  a  broad  principle ; 
that  animals  are  rational  beings,  even  wild  denizens  of  the 
jungle,  and  they  should  be  treated  as  such. 

And  it  is  unfortunately  one  of  the  many  curses  of  the 
East  that  animals  are  treated  as  though  they  were  but 
slaves,  in  fact  there  is  a  terrible  reality  in  the  crude 
phrase  that  in  the  East  “  women  are  treated  as  though 
they  were  animals.”  Even  a  superficial  reading  of 
“  The  Jungle  Book  ”  makes  it  at  once  apparent  that 
Kipling  is  on  the  side  of  the  animals.  He  makes  us  have 
it  that  there  is  a  law  of  the  jungle  :  the  wild  animals  have 
their  rights  and  their  privileges.  Part  of  the  universe 
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belongs  to  them,  and  it  is  not  right  that  man  should 
unduly  interfere  with  them.  Yet  again  all  the  animals, 
according  to  Kipling,  realise  the  superiority  of  man. 
But,  alas,  this  superiority  is  often  but  a  dream,  and  in  spite 
of  being  in  the  image  of  God,  man  is  often  inferior  to  the 
animals.  The  oft  repeated  phrase,  “  He  behaved  worse 
than  an  animal,”  might  well  be  translated  by  the  jungle 
fraternity  :  “  He  behaved  worse  than  a  man.” 

There  is  something  intensely  natural  in  the  way  the 
other  beasts  of  the  jungle  hate  the  monkey  tribe.  Whether 
of  course,  the  real  reason  of  their  hatred  of  monkeys  is 
that  Kipling  himself  dislikes  monkeys  is  a  question  that 
had  better  be  left  unanswered !  At  any  rate,  the  mon¬ 
keys  have  enabled  Kipling  to  give  us  some  of  his  most 
brilliant  descriptive  writing.  The  description  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  of  Mowgli,  when  he  is  carried  off  by  the  monkeys,  is 
one  of  those  masterly  descriptions  which  is  the  companion 
of  a  highly  developed  imaginative  faculty.  For  description 
and  imagination  are  very  close  companions,  though 
strangely  enough  many  descriptive  writers  of  the  first  order 
(journalists  for  instance)  have  very  feeble  powers  of  imagi¬ 
native  writing.  But  when  the  two  powers  of  the  pen  are 
combined,  the  combination  is  usually  close.  Thus  Kipling, 
an  imaginative  writer  of  the  front  rank,  is  also  a  descrip¬ 
tive  writer  of  a  high  rank.  In  the  description  of  the 
monkeys’  journey  with  Mowgli  we  have  imaginative 
description  in  its  most  excellent  manner.  A  short  quo¬ 
tation  will  demonstrate  this  fully. 

“  Two  of  the  strongest  monkeys  caught  Mowgli  under 
the  arms  and  swung  off  with  him  through  the  tree-tops, 
twenty  feet  at  a  bound.  Sick  and  giddy  as  Mowgli  was, 
he  could  not  help  enjoying  the  wild  rush,  though  the 
glimpses  of  earth  far  below  frightened  him,  and  the 
terrible  check  and  jerk  at  the  end  of  the  swing  over 
nothing  but  empty  air  brought  his  heart  between  his 
teeth.  Sometimes  he  could  see  for  miles  nnd  miles 
across  the  still  green  jungle,  as  a  man  on  the  top  of  a 
mast  can  see  for  miles  across  the  sea,  and  then  the 
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branches  and  leaves  would  lash  him  across  the  face, 
and  he  and  his  two  guards  would  be  almost  down  to 
earth  again.  So  bounding  and  crashing  and  whooping 
and  yelling,  the  whole  tribe  of  Bandar-log  swept  along 
the  tree-roads  with  Mowgli  their  prisoner.” 

Philosophy,  or  rather  thought  in  our  own  day,  much 
as  it  suffers  from  a  perverse  disunity,  tends  in  one  direction 
to  work  in  a  harmonious  unity.  That  is  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  value.  A  great  deal  of  theological  specu¬ 
lation — and  it  is  a  speculation  of  even  more  worth  than 
commercial  speculation— concerns  itself  with  value. 
Creeds  which  spring  up  with  the  rapidity  of  flowers  agree 
in  this  one  respect  that  they  are  out  for  a  pragmatic  con¬ 
ception  of  the  nature  of  religion  ;  in  other  words,  they 
are  concentrating  on  value. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  good  many  weaknesses  about 
literature  to-day  ;  one  is  its  insistence  on  the  importance 
of  the  ephemeral,  another  is  its  insistence  on  the  abnormal 
introspection  of  self.  But  there  is  one  side  of  literature 
to-day  which  is  too  much  neglected,  and  this  is  the 
question  of  value. 

With  regard  to  “  The  Jungle  Book,”  it  may  be  criti¬ 
cised  for  its  parallelism  to  fairy  literature,  it  may  be  con¬ 
demned  as  an  altogether  impossible  extravaganza,  it 
may  be  praised  (as  I  praise  it)  for  its  defence  of  the  animal 
soul.  Again,  the  book  may  be  criticised  purely  from  its 
perfection  or  imperfection  of  style.  But  why  should  the 
book  not  be  fundamentally  considered  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  this  philosophical  position  which  demands  to  be 
shown,  what  is  the  value  of  a  thing  ?  The  most  important 
question  that  confronts  every  man  and  every  woman  is  the 
truth  or  otherwise  of  immortality.  It  is  a  consideration 
that  equally  affects  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  the 
prostitute  who  waylays  wayfarers  as  they  pass  through 
or  hesitate  in  Leicester  Square.  Philosophic  contentions 
with  regard  to  this  ultimate  consideration  of  every  human 
being,  is  more  and  more  demanding  that  immortality  is  a 
question  of  eternal  values.  If  immortality  is  a  desirable 
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thing  depends  not  even  upon  man’s  aspirations  for  it,  or 
even  upon  any  Christological  promise,  but  upon  whether 
immortality  or  non-immortality  is  of  the  more  value. 

Leaving,  then,  any  further  consideration  of  this  immor¬ 
tality  question  alone,  for  it  is  no  part  of  this  book,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it  beyond  citing  the  philosophic  conception  as  a  good 
example  of  the  widespread  school  of  thought  that  now 
depends  on  value,  let  me  discuss  “  The  Jungle  Book  ” 
from  this  point  of  view  of  value.  For  to  say  that  "  The 
Jungle  Book  ”  is  a  fairy  book  is  not  necessarily  to  say 
that  it  is  of  value  ;  it  is  only  to  say  that  it  comes  within  a 
branch  of  literature  which  has  always  been  deemed 
pleasant.  But  that  which  is  pleasant  is  not  always 
valuable,  even  when  the  word  “  pleasant  ”  is  used  in  a 
perfectly  orthodox  and  moral  sense. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  value  I  suggest  that  “  The 
Jungle  Book  ”  fulfils  the  meaning  of  the  concept  in  that 
its  reading  must  make  the  reader  interested  in  a  form  of 
life  which  he  cannot  actually  experience.  The  value  of 
religion  is  something  the  same,  it  is  an  interest  in  some¬ 
thing  at  present  not  experienced  and  I  use  the  word 
"  experienced  ”  in  the  usual  concrete  sense. 

It  is  pretty  evident  that  however  people  may  agree  as 
to  the  common  sense  of  making  speculations  with  an 
eye  to  value,  it  is  equally  evident  that  few  will  agree  as 
to  what  actually  constitutes  that  value.  In  the  case  of 
the  value  of  “  The  Jungle  Book  ”  it  is,  to  my  mind, 
chiefly  valuable  for  its  incursions  into  other  realms  of  life 
outside  actual  experience. 

Others  may  quite  well  see  its  ultimate  value  simply 
as  an  amusing  piece  of  brilliant  imaginative  writing. 
Some,  again,  may  consider  the  book  valuable  simply  as  a 
means  of  spending  a  few  hours  reading  of  the  inner 
thoughts  of  animals.  Others,  again,  may  deem  the  work 
valuable  insomuch  as  it  is  a  noteworthy  addition  to  those 
creations  of  art  which  have  the  right  to  be  called  original. 

But  we  must  pursue  this  question  of  value  a  little 
further.  Assuming  that  my  contention  as  to  the  value 
of  “  The  Jungle  Book  ”  is  a  reasonable  one,  it  is  not 
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irrelevant  to  examine  why  this  particular  aspect  of  the 
book  is  of  value.  Why  is  it  valuable  to  read  of  actions 
and  cross  purposes  outside  experience  ?  Because  funda¬ 
mentally,  it  at  once,  with  little  perceptible  incongruity, 
broadens  our  universe.  I  say  “  our  ”  advisedly,  because 
most  persons  think  of  the  universe  merely  in  terms  of 
their  own  mental  conceptions,  and  the  fact  that  they  do 
has  a  habit  of  making  us  deal  with  a  universe  that  is 
sadly  limited.  For  a  written  imaginative  book  is  an 
extra  part  of  the  universe,  even  if  the  contents  have  no 
probability  in  the  realms  of  reality. 

To  read  of  the  adventures  of  Mowgli  is  useful  (and  use¬ 
fulness  is  the  perfection  of  value),  and  it  does  not  really 
matter  that  such  adventures  are,  as  far  as  we  know  at 
present,  outside  reality.  That  the  time  may  come  when 
we  shall  be  able  to  converse  with  animals  is  not  an  impos¬ 
sibility,  for  we  are  beginning  to  realise  more  and  more  that 
in  the  universe,  the  only  impossibility  is  impossibility. 

Kipling  by  his  “  Jungle  Book  ”  demonstrates  beyond 
all  doubt  the  value  of  imagination — its  power  to  make  men 
think,  to  make  them  dream  dreams  of  possibility,  its  power 
to  broaden  out  the  universe  so  that  its  possibilities  appear 
limitless.  “  The  Jungle  Book  ”  is  also  a  work  of  opti¬ 
mism,  for  it  shows  that  though  man  is  (with  exceptions) 
superior  to  the  brute  creation,  animals  have  a  code  of  life 
and  are  on  the  upward  grade  of  evolution. 

No  mention  of  “  The  Jungle  Book  ”  would  be  complete 
without  some  reference  to  the  tale  of  “  Rikki-Tikki-Tavi.” 
It  is  the  sort  of  tale  which  marks  a  distinct  stage  in  the 
affection  we  have  for  an  author.  There  is  no  exaggeration 
in  saying  that  after  we  have  read  of  Rikki-Tikki-Tavi  we 
really  love  Kipling.  We  love  Kipling  because  the  mon¬ 
goose  is  so  utterly  contemptuous  of  his  own  life,  yet 
“  was  afraid  for  a  minute  ”  when  he  makes  acquaintance 
with  the  supercilious  snake.  Snakes  are  so  like  Kensing¬ 
ton  dowagers,  both  being  supercilious  and  arrogant. 

There  is  I  think  one  general  fault  that  may  possibly  be 
found  with  “  The  Jungle  Book,”  but  it  is  a  fault  that  is 
probably  an  inevitable  one.  All  the  animals  in  the  book 
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speak  like  human  beings.  That  is  they  express  their 
various  emotions  in  much  the  same  manners  as  men. 
Would  an  angry  tiger  express  its  sense  of  anger  in  the  same 
kind  of  way  that  man  would  ?  It  is  of  course  impossible  to 
say  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  But  it  does  seem  that 
somehow  Kipling  has  made  the  animal  emotions  too  much 
on  a  parallel  with  those  of  human  beings.  If  I  am  told  that 
this  cannot  be  otherwise,  I  say  what  I  have  already  said 
that  it  is  probably  an  inevitable  fault.  If  it  is  inevitable 
is  it  a  fault  at  all  ?  It  can  be  quite  well,  for  a  thing  may 
be  wrong  even  if  we  have  no  power  of  doing  it  right.  A 
fault  is  not  altered  because  it  is  created  by  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge.  It  makes  no  difference  to  say  that  Kipling  com¬ 
mits  a  fault  through  lack  of  knowledge  than  to  say  he 
commits  it  through  carelessness.  If  Kipling  has  made 
the  fault  of  making  the  animals  too  human  in  "  The 
Jungle  Book,”  the  fault  is  certainly  there,  even  if  we 
admit  that  the  fallacy  is  probably  quite  unavoidable. 

Perhaps  we  had  better  leave  it,  that  “  The  Jungle 
Book  ”  is  a  pure  and  simple  fairy  tale  and  if  it  is,  it  could 
scarcely  be  in  better  company.  For  fairy  tales  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  a  breath  from  heaven  and  a  tangible 
offshoot  of  the  Divine.  With  such  a  Trinity  of  Virtue  it 
is  not  surprising  that  “  The  Jungle  Book  ”  holds  so  firm  a 
place  in  the  records  of  original  literature. 


CHAPTER  V 


KIPLING  AND  CHILDREN 

Every  Christmas  we  are  the  spectators  of  a  gigantic 
misconception,  but  fortunately  the  results  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  important,  and  the  matter  is  not  referred  to. 
In  one  of  the  West  End  theatres  we  are  now  quite  accus¬ 
tomed  to  seeing  “  billed  ”  the  words  “  Peter  Pan.”  We 
are  further  accustomed  to  a  series  of  conversations 
between  aunts  and  uncles  and  fathers  and  mothers  as  to 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  children  seeing  “  Peter  Pan.” 

Now,  it  is  popularly  believed,  principally  because  the 
Press  have  induced  such  a  belief,  that  children  (they  are 
not  individuals  in  this  sense)  like  Barrie’s  wonderful  and 
beautiful  play.  Consequently  the  grown  up  “  children,’ 
acting  from  apparently  perfectly  disinterested  motives, 
take  the  young  children  (for  the  “  old  ”  children  in  these 
days  are  the  young  ones)  to  sit  for  three  hours  in  a  stuffy 
theatre,  eat  chocolates  and  yawn  through  a  play  that  is 
really  an  exquisite  philosophy  of  the  mind,  not  by  any 
means  really  of  a  child,  but  of  an  adult.  The  people 
who  do  not  wish  to  grow  up  are  never  children,  but  fully- 
grown  men  and  women.  Really  Barrie  might  have  called 
his  play  the  man  who  did  not  wish  to  grow  up,  for  boys 
always  wish  to  grow  up,  until  they  are  old  enough  to  wish 
that  they  had  never  done  so. 

I  refer  to  Barrie’s  “  Peter  Pan  ”  as  it  is  a  prominent 
example  of  how  little  the  average  person  seems  to  under¬ 
stand  what  a  child  really  likes.  If  I  am  told  that  children 
like  “  Peter  Pan  ”  but  do  not  understand  its  significance, 
then  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  do  not  believe  the  average  child 
even  likes  “  Peter  Pan.”  What  has  happened,  is  that 
fully  grown  men  and  women  see  in  “  Peter  Pan  ”  a  sym- 
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bolical  representation  of  themselves,  and  this  play  making 
them  feel  that  they  wish  to  be  young  again,  inclines  them 
to  the  position  that  therefore  it  will  appeal  to  children. 
It  is  some  of  the  worst  possible  reasoning,  and  persists 
(I  suppose  inevitably)  in  all  activities,  that  children  are  to 
have  what  adults  consider  good  for  them,  which  quite 
often  is  the  worst  for  them. 

Now,  in  a  more  limited  way,  something  of  what  I  have 
already  said  about  Barrie’s  “  Peter  Pan  ”  refers  to  Kip¬ 
ling.  Children  are  said  to  like  some  of  the  Kipling 
books  ;  they  form  a  good  deal  of  the  annual  literature  that 
is  bought  for  children.  What  shall  we  give  our  nieces 
and  nephews  ?  Oh,  Kipling  !  “  Puck  of  Pook’s  Hill  ” 
or  the  “  Just-So  Stories.”  So  we  have  the  parallel  to 
Barrie,  that  children  are  generally  supposed  to  like  some 
of  the  Kipling  literature.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
say  something  in  this  particular  chapter  about  children 
and  Kipling. 

Until  the  movement  which  has  resulted  in  the  "  emanci¬ 
pation  ”  of  woman  (which,  by  the  way,  has  set  her  bonds 
more  tightly  locked  than  ever),  woman  was  looked  upon 
more  or  less  as  a  mass.  Certain  books  were  not  good  for 
her  ;  she  must  not  be  allowed  out  after  dark,  she  was 
treated,  not  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  lump  of  flour,  so 
that  we  did  not  speak  of  women,  but  woman. 

So  with  children,  they  are  still  considered  as  non-indivi- 
dualistic.  Books  for  children  are  advertised,  which  is 
about  as  sensible  as  advertising,  books  for  adults.  We  do 
not  expect  men  and  women  to  like  the  same  kind  of 
books  en  masse,  yet  we  look  upon  children  as  though  they 
were  all  the  same — all  either  liked  or  disliked  a  thing. 
"  That  is  a  good  book  for  children,”  we  say,  having  found 
that  we,  with  our  weight  of  years,  like  it  exceedingly 
ourselves.  "  That  is  a  bad  book  for  children,”  pipes 
public  opinion  or  domestic  opinion,  because  we  have 
found  little  enjoyment  in  it  ourselves.  Whereas  that  good 
book  may  be  good  for  some  children,  bad  fpr  others  ; 
that  bad  book  may  be  good  for  some  children,  bad  for 
others.  We  have  an  idea  that  all  children  like  “  Puss-in- 
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Boots,”  whereas  many  children  hate  cats,  are  not  amused 
at  cats  having  human  qualities,  and  see  no  wonder  in  the 
fact  that  a  cat  speaks  as  a  human.  Yet  regularly  we  find 
the  dictum,  “  Puss-in-Boots  ”  is  a  children’s  tale.  It  is 
not.  It  is  a  tale  for  some  children.  We  might  just  as 
well  give  expression  to  the  opinion  that  “  David  Copper- 
field  ”  is  a  book  for  grown  men  and  women.  It  is  not. 
It  is  for  some  grown  men  and  a  lesser  number  of  grown 
women. 

As  it  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  suitable  for  chil¬ 
dren,  the  “  Just-So  Stories  ”  needs  some  little  discussion. 
The  whole  book  is  in  the  nature  of  a  gigantic  joke  or  bur¬ 
lesque  ;  there  is  not  a  line  that  can  be  taken  really 
seriously.  The  wit,  though  for  the  most  part  flowing  and 
natural,  is  occasionally  rather  strained.  But  to  approach 
the  special  task  of  this  chapter.  What  are  we  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  "  Just-So  Stories  ”  and  their  use  for  children? 
Quite  often  this  book  has  been  described  as  admirable  for 
children  ;  but  it  has  usually  been  described  in  this  manner 
by  those  who  think  the  book  admirable  for  themselves. 

We  read  something  which  sends  us  back  to  our  nursery 
days  ;  we  immediately  think  that  therefore  we  should 
have  enjoyed  the  same  reading  when  we  were  really  chil¬ 
dren.  When,  if  we  only  ponder  for  a  little,  we  realise 
that  such  a  line  of  argument  is  one  that  is  likely  to  be  full 
of  fallacy.  What  is  more  likely,  is  that  we  like  to  read 
certain  books,  not  because  we  are  children,  but  because 
we  like  to  get  ourselves  into  the  attitude  that  we  think 
we  were  like  when  we  were  children.  Thus  an  illusory 
phantom  that  we  pursue  from  late  youth  to  the  grave,  an 
attempt  to  regain  childhood,  is  a  ghost  that  tends  to  lead 
our  critical  judgment  far  astray. 

It  inclines  us  to  a  patronising  attitude,  so  that  we 
pompously  affirm  what  we  feel  makes  us  young  again  is 
the  kind  of  literature  that  necessarily  appeals  to  children. 

Now,  nearly  everyone  has  some  new  theory  as  to  the 
mind  of  the  child.  The  mind  of  the  child  is  dogmatised 
about  by  those  who  never  have  children  of  their  own. 
Women  who  from  birth  to  the  grave  never  attain  to  the 
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dignity  of  Mrs.  are  given  the  charge  of  children  and  are 
allowed  to  dictate  their  methods  of  life,  irrespective  of  the 
fact  that  the  only  true  judges  of  the  child  mind  are  those 
who  have  attained  to  the  privilege  and  vocation  of 
marriage.  I  have  an  idea  that  no  one  will  dispute  with 
me  that  children  have  no  appreciation  of  either  burlesque 
or  extreme  subtlety.  Let  me  consider  for  a  minute 
what  is  burlesque.  It  is,  of  course,  a  way  of  looking  at 
something  we  have  already  known.  Let  us  apply  this 
point  to  the  “  Just-So  Stories.” 

Particularising,  there  is  the  delightful  satire  on  how  the 
whale  got  its  throat.  Most  of  us  have  an  idea  that  a  long 
process  of  evolution  coupled  with  the  conditions  of  life  a 
whale  has  to  face  have  been  the  causes  of  the  curious 
nature  of  the  whale’s  throat.  Consequently,  when 
Kipling  tells  that  an  unfortunate  adventure  with  a 
sailor  was  the  reason  of  the  whale’s  peculiar  throat, 
knowing  what  we  do  about  science,  we  are  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  subtle  humour  and  burlesque  in  the  Kipling 
theory  concerning  the  throat  of  the  whale. 

It  is  obvious  that  children,  or  at  least  those  who  are, 
moderately  young,  have  no  preconceived  ideas  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  whale’s  throat,  they  have  no  comprehension 
that  it  is  a  clemency  of  nature  or  a  well  ordered  pheno¬ 
menon  of  the  universe.  Thus  children  who  read  or  to 
whom  is  read  “  How  the  Whale  Got  his  Throat  ”  are  in 
the  position  of  only  half  appreciating  the  genius  of  the 
tale.  It  is  true  that  a  child,  who  has  no  homicidal  ten¬ 
dencies  whatever,  may  be  highly  amused  at  the  thought  of 
a  sailor  making  a  journey  into  the  interior  of  a  whale. 
But  to  be  only  amused  at  Kipling  when  he  is  in  his  satirical 
mood  is  to  only  partially  understand  him.  The  genius  of 
the  tale  of  the  whale  is  not  that  a  sailor  was  swallowed, 
but  that  Kipling  should  put  it  forward  that  the  results  of 
this  contingency  (caused  by  suspenders)  is  a  theory  of 
why  the  throat  of  the  whale  is  so  remarkably  narrow. 

I  say,  then,  that  even  if  a  child  is  amused  at  Kipling’s 
whale  story — and  I  do  not  think  the  average  child  would 
be  even  amused — the  profundity  of  its  fantastic  humour 
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is  utterly  lost.  To  say,  then,  with  an  air  of  dogmatic 
assertion  that  the  “  Just-So  Stories  ”  are  exclusively  for 
children  is  to  misunderstand  the  child  and  also  to  badly 
misunderstand  Kipling. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  under  the  title  of  the  book  Kip¬ 
ling  adds  “  for  little  children.”  It  may  be  a  shocking 
thing  to  say,  but  really  Kipling  seems  to  have  misunder¬ 
stood  the  child  mind  pretty  considerably.  I  do  not  believe 
children  in  the  least  want  to  know  how  the  leopard  got 
his  spots,  or  how  the  camel  got  his  hump.  It  is  only 
when  wre  grow  up  that  we  are  anxious  to  have  the  solution 
to  such  problems.  And  in  any  case,  suppose  that  I  am 
wrong  and  children  do  want  to  know  about  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  intricacies  of  animals,  it  is  far  better  that  as  soon 
as  they  can  appreciate  it,  they  should  be  given  the  proper 
reasons  for  these  tricks  of  nature.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  I  believe  children  do  not  understand  the  “  Just-So 
Stories,”  I  go  a  good  deal  farther,  and  say  that  they  are 
the  type  of  story  which  is  really  harmful  to  children. 
Not  that  Kipling  ever  meant  for  a  minute  that  they  should 
be.  But  even  with  the  idea  of  amusing  children,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  pernicious  ingredients  of  our  system  of  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  young  to  give  them  false  information.  We  tell 
children  that  heaven  is  a  place  where  all  good  children  go. 
When  these  children  grow  up  they  suddenly  discover  that 
heaven  is  not  a  place  at  all,  and  therefore  any  idea  of 
progression  or  journeying  is  false.  We  tell  children  by 
means  of  Kipling  that  the  camel  got  his  hump  because  he 
had  a  habit  of  repeating  the  “  humph  ”  too  often.  Then 
when  we  grow  up  we  find  this  is  all  satire  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  a  feeling  of  distrust  sets  in.  It  may,  of  course, 
be  argued  that  all  this  is  straining  at  a  straw,  but  the  fact 
(and  it  is  a  melancholy  one)  remains  that  a  very  good  rea¬ 
son  why  grown  up  people  are  so  disillusioned  is  that  they 
are  brought  up  on  imaginative  ideas.  Harmless  as  the 
ideas  may  be  in  themselves,  the  principle  is  bad.  Though 
people  may  not  think  so,  a  child  that  reads  the  "  Just-So 
Stories  ”  is  imbibing  a  great  deal  of  false  “  science.” 
Because  it  has  to  be  remembered  and  it  is,  one  of  the  things 
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that  adults  always  forget,  that  children,  usually  believe 
what  they  are  told. 

If  I  tell  a  child  that  the  camel  got  his  hump  in  the 
manner  narrated  by  Kipling  I  am  believed.  But  if  I  give 
the  story  of  the  camel’s  hump  to  a  grown  person  I  am 
greeted  with  the  perfectly  true  and  fair  comment  of  how 
colossal  is  the  satirical  genius  of  Kipling. 

I  am  going  to  say,  then,  in  face  of  the  opposition  such  a 
statement  may  arouse,  that  when  Kipling  writes  under 
the  “  Just-So  Stories  ”  that  they  are  “  for  little  children  ” 
he  is  committing  two  mischievous  crimes.  The  one  is 
that  he  is  misunderstanding  the  mind  of  the  average 
child,  and  the  other  is  (and  it  is  far  more  serious)  that  he 
is  of  that  army  of  criminals  (many  unconsciously  so)  who 
give  children  wrong  information,  thereby  making  them 
grow  up  with  an  innate  idea  that  everything  they  are  told 
must  be  “  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.” 

But  it  must  be  recognised  that  there  is  an  exception  to 
every  rule,  and  the  rule  of  no  false  information  for  children 
is  no  exception.  The  exception  in  our  enquiry  is  this. 
That  in  the  cause  of  beauty  it  is  sometimes  permissible 
to  tell  children  that  which  is  not  exactly  true.  The 
child’s  theory  of  fairies  is  so  beautiful,  so  valuable,  that 
its  falsity  is  outweighed.  But  in  the  case  of  the  “  Just- 
So  Stories  ”  the  argument  that  they  are  beautiful  cannot 
be  urged  with  any  degree  of  truth.  There  is  no  beauty  in 
telling  children  false  facts  about  animals,  nor  is  there  any 
value  in  such  a  procedure.  If  it  could  be  argued  that 
children  learnt  something  beautiful  by  being  told  by 
Kipling  that  the  Ethiopian  gave  the  leopard  his  spots,  it 
might  be  even  permissible  to  tell  this  kind  of  thing  to 
children.  But  there  is  no  beauty  in  the  idea  ;  there  is 
merely  the  cleverness  of  a  born  imaginative  writer.  And 
even  the  most  precocious  child  has  not  so  far  been  able  to 
distinguish  cleverness  in  books.  Kipling  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  the  position  of  thinking  that  little  children  can 
appreciate  wit.  I  hope  that  it  is  self-evident  that  I  only 
criticise  the  “  Just-So  Stories  ”  adversely  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  by  Kipling  that  they  are  “  for  little  children.”  They 
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are  for  grown  up  "  children,”  just  as  “  Peter  Pan  "  is  ; 
the  parallel  is  rather  striking.  But  there  is  this  difference. 
Barrie’s  “  Peter  Pan  ”  has  been  made  by  the  public  into 
a  play  said  to  be  suitable  for  children,  whereas  Kipling 
has  designated  his  book  as  such  entirely  on  his  own.  His 
responsibility,  then,  is  all  the  greater. 

It  is  time  that  we  turned  to  "  Rewards  and  Fairies  ”  and 
"  Puck  of  Pook’s  Hill.”  Again,  any  criticism  that  may  be 
made  regarding  them  is  offered  only  in  so  far  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  adapted  for  children.  Let  it  be  said  at  once 
that  generally  speaking  these  two  books  are  much  superior 
to  the  “  Just-So  Stories  ”  in  respect  of  merit  for  young 
people. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  also  in  these  two  books  much 
that  is  there  will  not  be  appreciated  by  young  children. 
The  question  may  be  at  this  stage  asked  and  an  answer 
attempted :  why,  generally,  leaving  on  one  side  the 
suggestions  I  have  already  made  with  reference  to  the 
“  Just-So  Stories,”  does  Kipling  fail  to  write  ideal  litera¬ 
ture  for  children  ?  Any  answer  to  such  a  question  must, 
of  course,  be  purely  a  personal  one,  and  all  responsibility 
divulges  on  the  writer. 

Reading  generally  that  part  of  his  work  which  is  said 
to  be  suitable  for  children,  we  are  faced  with  the  spectacle 
of  an  assumption.  This  is  that  children  are  far  more 
intelligent  than  many  really  are.  Suppose  we  strengthen 
our  argument  and  come  down  from  the  general  to  the 
particular.  In  “  Rewards  and  Fairies  ”  Kipling  in  his 
introduction  says  : 

“  Once  upon  a  time,  Dan  and  Una,  brother  and 
sister,  living  in  the  English  country,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  Puck.  .  .  .  The  result  was  that 
from  time  to  time,  and  in  different  places  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  fields  and  the  country  about,  they  saw  and 
talked  to  some  rather  interesting  people.  One  of  these, 
for  instance,  was  a  knight  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
another  a  young  centurion  of  a  Roman  legion  stationed 
in  England,  another  a  builder  and  decorator  of  King 
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Henry  VIl’s  time  ;  and  so  on  and  so  forth  ;  as  I  have 
tried  to  explain  in  a  book  called  “  Puck  of  Pook’s 
Hill.” 

In  “  Rewards  and  Fairies  ”  we  are  merely  in  the  sequel 
to  “  Puck  of  Pook’s  Hill,”  and  the  children  meet  with  more 
heroes  of  bygone  days. 

And  in  this  introduction  I  find  what  I  consider  a  serious 
blemish  in  Kipling’s  books  for  the  young.  It  is  that  he 
assumes  too  much  knowledge  in  the  mind  of  the  child. 
It  is  no  good  letting  Puck  show  some  worthy  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  age  to  children  who  have  little  or  no  idea  that  William 
the  First  made  an  attempt  to  conquer  England.  It  is 
little  use  introducing  children  to  a  decorator  of  Henry 
the  Vllth  until  they  have  learnt  that  Lambert  Simnel 
washed  up  dishes  quite  satisfactorily  in  the  tolerant  king’s 
back  scullery.  History  has  got  to  be  known,  and  known  a 
good  deal  beyond  a  school  form  standard,  before  it  can 
be  fully  realised  how  interesting  it  is  that  Puck  can  pro¬ 
duce  rather  commonplace  historical  personages.  Kipling, 
then,  mitigates  his  “  fairy  ”  work  for  children  by  an 
assumption  of  knowledge  that  I  do  not  believe  the  average 
child  possesses.  The  people  who  wish  to  read  of  a 
decorator  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Vllth  are  not  children, 
but  those  “  historians  ”  or  lovers  of  history  who  are 
gradually  learning  that  what  matters  in  history  if  we  are 
to  understand  national  evolution,  are  not  the  kings  or 
even  the  Church,  but  the  commonplace  citizens,  whose 
names  are  as  lost  as  water  poured  over  a  waterfall. 
There  is  almost  a  Chestertonian  touch  about  the  way 
Puck  produces  historical  people  who  have  no  claim  to  even 
remembrance,  beyond  that  they  demonstrate  historical 
evolution  ;  but  no  one,  however  much  he  loved  Chesterton 
(and  thousands  do  love  Chesterton),  could  call  him  in  the 
true  sense  a  writer  for  children.  While  I  would  not,  of 
course,  say  that  Chesterton’s  “  Short  History  of  England  ” 
is  not  far  more  profound  than  Kipling’s  “  Rewards  and 
Fairies,”  there  is  a  faint  underlying  parallel  between  them, 
the  suggestion  of  pre-knowledge  of  a  considerable  extent. 
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And  it  is  this  suggestion,  though  faint  in  Kipling,  which  I 
think  prevents  him  being  truly  called  a  writer  for  chil¬ 
dren. 

Perhaps  another  reason  why  Kipling  fails  to  be  a  really 
good  writer  for  children  is  that  he  happens  to  be  such  a 
good  one  for  men  and  women.  Literature  that  is  going  to 
be  really  suitable  for  children  needs  specialisation,  and 
there  is  no  indication  at  all  that  in  this  particular  branch 
Kipling  has  made  any  attempt  whatever  to  specialise. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  suggest  that  Kipling  wrote 
his  tales  for  little  children  more  to  please  and  amuse 
himself  than  to  please  and  amuse  them. 

Kipling  has  most  undoubtedly  made  a  special  study  of 
soldiers  ;  this  fact  peeps  out  again  and  again  as  we  follow 
Kipling,  whether  in  verse  or  prose.  But  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  tangible  to  indicate  that  Kipling  has  made  any 
special  study  of  the  child.  And  the  successful  writer  for 
the  child  must  be  also  a  successful  student  of  the  child. 
Satire  of  historical  situations  is  found  pretty  often  in  the 
books  I  am  considering  in  this  chapter.  A  quotation  from 
“  Rewards  and  Fairies  ”  will  make  this  point  clear. 

The  historical  incident  concerns  that  delightful  mixture 
of  human  and  state  juggling  which  occurred  between 
Elizabeth  and  Philip  of  Spain.  Thus  Kipling  writes 
satirically  about  it : 

“  the  same  year  which  King  Philip  sent  his  ships  to 

take  England  without  Frankie’s  leave.” 

This  is  typical  of  the  kind  of  almost  flippant  writing 
which  abounds  in  so  much  of  Kipling’s  work,  which  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be  written  with  a  view  to  enter 
taining  those  who  are  young.  But  I  contend  that 
children  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  capable  of  appreciating 
tales  written  in  this  satirical  vein. 


We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  as  a  writer  for 
children,  Kipling,  if  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  call  him  a 
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failure,  certainly  cannot  be  deemed  a  brilliant  success. 
The  reasons  why  this  is  so  have  been  discussed  in  this 
chapter.  Perhaps  one  general  “  moral  ”  may  be  deduced 
from  the  verdict.  This  is,  that  even  some  of  our  greatest 
writers,  when  they  come  to  write  tales  for  children, 
have  to  admit  defeat.  For  the  child  demands  literature 
that  is  simple,  yet  this  very  simplicity  which  is  required,  is 
a  rock  against  which  the  most  valiant  of  penmen  are 
often  hurled  to  destruction. 


E 


CHAPTER  VI 


CONCERNING  FISHERMEN 

It  is  a  universal  characteristic  of  ordinary  citizens  that 
they  know  next  to  nothing  about  the  men  and  women  who 
toil  that  they  may  be  supplied  with  daily  food.  What  is 
more  distressing,  is  that  they  more  often  than  not  are  not 
even  interested  in  those  who  labour  for  their  needs. 
Attempt  to  tell  the  usual  housewife  of  the  perils  of  deep- 
sea  fishing  and  she  will  say  that  the  only  thing  that 
matters  is  the  price  of  plaice.  Suggest  to  the  average 
suburban  girl  that  there  is  a  tremendous  romance  in 
getting  her,  her  morning  tea,  and  she  will  probably  yawn 
and  ask  who  is  coming  to  tennis  or  what  is  the  latest  kind 
of  dance.  Yet  the  question  of  tea  is  bound  up  with  the 
glamour  of  the  East,  the  supremacy  of  white  over  black. 
The  width,  depth,  gentleness  and  devilry  of  the  ocean  are 
involved,  and  great  industrial  problems  are  raised  simply 
that  the  average  citizen  may  drink  his  cup  of  tea  while  he 
sorts  out  his  bills  and  reads  of  the  world  he  never  sees. 

I  have  an  idea  that  much  too  little  is  known  of  the 
deep-sea  fisherman.  I  have  a  very  strong  suspicion  that 
Kipling  thinks  so  too.  In  fact,  Kipling  is  tremendously 
interested  in  the  brave  men  of  the  earth  and  sea  who 
are  not  brave  in  any  particular  contingency,  but  work  in 
an  environment  which  demands  a  constant  necessity  to 
be  brave  and  to  be  careless  of  life.  The  deep-sea  fisherman 
is  one  of  those  heroes  whose  bravery  is  usually  only  no¬ 
ticed  when  he  has  “  gone  to  the  bottom.”  The  morning 
newspaper  tells  us  that  a  violent  storm  has  sent  a  fishing 
fleet  to  the  bottom,  and  the  breakfast  kipper  has  become 
almost  a  holy  thing.  But  for  nine-tenths  of  the  year  we 
think  that  fish  merely  get  to  the  shops,  and  we  forget 
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altogether  that  they  have  been  caught  in  a  rough  waste 
of  waters  by  strong  men  who  see  God  in  the  magnitude  of 
huge  masses  of  water.  Let  us  write  an  epic  of  those  who 
dare  all  that  we  may  live  :  the  policeman,  the  soldier,  the 
miner,  the  fisherman,  the  sailors  who  drive  the  great 
ships  down  to  the  great  continents. 

“  Captains  Courageous  ”  may  be  the  work  by  which 
Kipling  will  achieve  immortality,  for  it  treats  of  three 
eternals  :  the  ocean,  those  who  catch  the  inhabitants  of 
troubled  waters,  and  that  wonderful,  inscrutable  quality 
we  call  human  nature. 

There  is  in  “  Captains  Courageous  ”  a  philosophy  which 
is  something  like  this.  The  way  to  make  a  soft  thing  hard 
is  to  take  that  soft  thing,  make  it  endure  every  conceivable 
hardship  and  the  soft  thing  will  in  time  become  hard. 
Or,  take  the  type  of  man  who  is  made  a  cad  simply  by 
being  in  possession  of  great  riches,  make  him  work  like  a 
slave,  make  him  know  what  it  is  to  be  hungry  when  food 
is  nowhere  at  hand,  and  you  will  turn  the  rich  young  cad 
into  a  man.  This  is,  of  course,  very  typical  of  Kipling, 
and  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  his  point  of  view. 

But  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  against  this  point  of 
view.  In  the  first  instance,  Harvey  is  the  type  of  person 
who  is  only  polite  when  he  finds  that  if  he  is  not,  he  may 
suffer  unpleasant  physical  sensations.  Harvey  is  only 
polite  to  the  fishing  smack  captain  after  that  gallant  gen¬ 
tleman  has  laid  his  nose  open.  For  a  long  time,  at  any  rate, 
Harvey  is  merely  polite,  because  he  knows  if  he  is  not  his 
nose  will  again  be  made  to  bleed  with  unbecoming  haste. 
It  is  not  at  first,  roughing  it  that  does  Harvey  good,  but 
the  fact  that  he  realises  that  rough  fishermen  are  no 
respecters  of  persons. 

Kipling  seems  to  fall  in  line  with  a  popular  sentiment 
that  “  roughing  it  ”  is  a  good  thing  for  men.  But  very 
often  it  is  the  worst  possible  thing  in  the  whole  world. 
The  terrible  hardships  of  a  public  school,  which  are 
nothing  to  some  boys,  are  to  others  so  enormous  that  they 
become  embittered  for  life.  Had  Harvey  been  a  different 
kind  of  boy,  the  hardships  he  had  to  go  through  on  the 
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fishing  smack  might  easily  have  turned  him  into  an  abso¬ 
lute  brute.  If,  then,  it  is  true  to  say  that  there  is  a 
philosophy  in  Kipling’s  “  Captains  Courageous,”  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  it  is  a  philosophy  which  only  applies  to  a 
particular  kind  of  individual.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that 
Kipling  does  not  intend  any  general  philosophy  by  his 
“  Captains  Courageous  ”  ;  at  the  same  time,  Kipling  is 
the  type  of  writer  who  writes  ethically.  If  this  is  so, 
then  his  general  philosophy  is  that  “  roughing  it  ”  im¬ 
proves  people.  It  does  in  the  case  of  Harvey,  for  after  his 
period  of  discretionary  politeness  he  turns  out  to  be  a  good 
fellow,  who  behaves  decently  because  it  is  in  his  mind  to 
do  so,  without  any  thought  as  to  whether  such  a  procedure 
pays  or  not. 

But  if  we  read  a  general  philosophy  into  “  Captains 
Courageous  ”  we  may  find  ourselves  very  rapidly  thinking 
that  prisons  are  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  criminals, 
for  prison  life  is  the  climax  of  “  roughing  it.” 

But  whether  or  not  Kipling  implies  any  general  philo¬ 
sophy  in  “  Captains  Courageous,”  it  is  eminently  more 
satisfactory  to  deal  with  the  book  by  itself.  “  Captains 
Courageous  ”  has  a  certain  parallel  to  "  The  Light  that 
Failed,”  in  that  both  these  books  are  character  studies. 
It  is  probably  unfair  to  attempt  to  compare  them  ;  in 
fact,  comparison  with  regard  to  Kipling’s  work  is  the 
reverse  of  useful. 

In  the  first  few  pages  of  “  Captains  Courageous  ”  there 
is  a  very  searching  light  poured  upon  Harvey’s  character. 
A  remark  that  Kipling  makes  Harvey  utter  shows  us  at 
once  (exactly  what  Kipling  wants  shown)  that  Harvey, 
when  he  is  on  the  liner,  is  a  hateful  cad.  It  is  thick  fog, 
and  the  description  is  so  excellent  that  the  whole  atmos¬ 
phere  is  sheer  horror.  Harvey  makes  this  remark  : 

“  ‘  Say,  it’s  thick  outside.  You  can  hear  the  fishing 
boats  squawking  all  around  us.  Say,  would’nt  it  be 
great  if  we  ran  down  one  ?’  ” 

Later  in  the  book,  when  Harvey  is  learning  the  lesson 
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that  cads  do  not  come  off  amongst  rough  fishermen, 
Kipling  with  extraordinary  skill  and  psychological  acumen 
reverses  the  positions,  and  Harvey  in  the  fishing  boat  in  a 
thick  fog  has  reason  to  recall  his  odious  remark  on  the 
liner.  Thus  Harvey  ruminates  as  the  little  fishing  boat 
edges  through  the  fog,  out  of  which  any  moment  may  come 
a  gigantic  instrument  of  terror,  an  Atlantic  liner. 

“  It  came  to  him  with  horrible  distinctness,  how  a 
boy  in  a  cherry-coloured  jersey — he  despised  fancy 
blazers  now  with  all  a  fisherman’s  contempt — how  an 
ignorant  rowdy  boy  had  once  said  it  would  be  “  great  ” 
if  a  steamer  ran  down  a  fishing  boat.  That  boy  had  a 
state-room  with  a  hot  and  cold  bath,  and  spent  ten 
minutes  each  morning  picking  over  a  gilt-edged  bill  of 
fare.” 

This  is  where  Kipling  sounds  his  progression  ;  his 
character  he  has  created  has  evolved,  and  the  evolution 
has  been  obviously  a  success. 

“  And  that  same  boy — no,  his  very  much  older 
brother — was  up  at  four  of  the  dim  dawn  in  streaming, 
crackling  oilskins,  hammering,  literally  for  the  dear 
life,  on  a  bell  smaller  than  the  steward’s  breakfast  bell.” 
And  for  a  very  good  reason. 

“  while  somewhere  close  at  hand  a  thirty  foot  steel 
stem  was  storming  along  at  twenty  miles  an  hour  !” 

Does  Kipling  imply  that  liners  are  careless  in  fogs  ? 
Perhaps,  at  any  rate  some  captains  of  liners  care  for 
speed  and  punctuality  more  than  for  life  that  crouches 
near  the  bows  in  little  boats.  Harvey  has  a  bitter  thought 
of  the  “  callous  ”  sleepers  on  board  the  great  liner,  careless 
sleepers  little  dreaming  that  they  are  on  a  mass  of  steel 
that  is  about  to  act  as  a  messenger  of  death. 

"  The  bitterest  thought  of  all  was  that  there  were 
folks  asleep  in  dry,  upholstered  cabins  who  would  never 
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learn  that  they  had  massacred  a  boat  before  breakfast. 

So  Harvey  rang  the  bell.” 

The  description  of  the  great  liner  that  swirls  by  the  little 
fishing  smack  to  run  do\fn  another  little  boat  a  bit 
further  on,  is  possibly  one  of  the  best  descriptive  passages 
that  K ipling  has  ever  written.  The  utter  uncompromising 
sadness  of  a  sea  tragedy  is  given  in  all  its  cold  savagery. 
The  conflict  of  emotions  that  make  strong  men  weep  is  a 
psychological  fact.  Men  do  not  as  a  rule  weep  on  the 
land,  but  on  the  sea  they  may  shed  tears  and  be  un¬ 
ashamed,  for  the  sea  is  really  always  melancholy,  and  a 
ship  is  always  a  mixture  of  pathos  and  happiness. 

Kipling  gets  the  “  atmosphere  ”  of  the  aftermath  of 
a  collision  at  sea  with  extraordinary  precision.  The 
heartrending  cry  of  the  old  fisherman  who  has  been  rescued 
after  his  boat  has  been  sunk  is  one  of  those  exclamations 
that  men  only  make  when  they  are  rescued  from  death  to 
a  living  death.  The  old  fisherman  asks  this  dreadful 
question  of  his  rescuer  : 

“  What  did  you  pick  me  up  for  ?” 

It  is  the  cold  realism  of  despair  that  Kipling  knows  so 
well  how  to  convey. 

Kipling  then  gives  us  one  of  those  interludes  which 
makes  one  wonder  whether  he  has  not  an  idea  that  a  good 
deal  of  religion  is  mere  cant,  mere  words,  quite  unable 
to  help  at  really  critical  moments.  One  of  the  fishermen 
attempts  to  persuade  the  rescued  stranger  that  in  this 
terrible  disaster  it  is  appropriate  to  call  upon  the  Ruler 
of  the  Universe.  Kipling  makes  Pennsylvania  Pratt 
utter  a  sentiment  which  may  be  a  really  great  wish  to 
say  something  that  is  both  religious  and  yet  useful,  or  a 
pious  platitude  which  does  a  great  deal  in  helping  the 
cause  which  considers  all  religion  mere  talk.  Thus  speaks 
Pratt,  and  Kipling  tells  us  almost  as  though  quoting 
scripture  “  and  his  face  was  changed  on  him  from  the  face 
of  a  fool  to  the  countenance  of  an  old  wise  man,  and  he 
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said  in  a  strong  voice  :  *  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away  ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.’  ” 
So  Pratt  goes  on  to  explain  :  “I  was — I  am  a  minister 
of  the  gospel.  Leave  him  to  me.” 

To  which  Kipling,  with  a  tremendous  understanding  of 
human  nature,  makes  the  stranger  retort  :  “  Oh,  you  be, 
be  you,”  said  the  man.  ”  Then  pray  my  son  back  to  me  ! 
Pray  back  a  nine  thousand-dollar  an’  a  quintal  of  fish.” 

It  is  a  fine  piece  of  the  understanding  of  human  nature, 
especially  despairing  human  nature,  which  is  to  be  found 
so  frequently  in  Kipling.  The  average  man  in  a  great 
sorrow  is  quite  unable  to  appreciate  that  the  Deity  is 
playing  straight  with  him,  the  popular  opinion  is  that 
though  "  God’s  in  His  Heaven,”  very  often  all  is  wrong 
with  the  world,  especially  if  that  world  is  bound  up  in  the 
individual.  In  “  Captains  Courageous  ”  the  Lord  has 
taken  away  at  one  blow,  everything  from  one  man. 
The  angry  cry  is  so  natural,  the  demand  to  the  Lord  to 
give  back  so  usual.  There  is  nothing  in  this  tale  of  the  sea 
and  this  most  poignant  incident  to  suggest  that  Kipling  is 
striving  after  effect.  It  is  all  so  brutal,  the  cold  callous¬ 
ness  of  the  death  dealing  liner,  the  masses  of  fog  that 
spread  over  the  scene,  as  though  it  is  desirable  that  the 
tragedy  should  be  unseen.  So  much  that  is  written  of  the 
sea  gives  one  the  impression  that  the  writer  only  knows  the 
sea  from  the  decks  of  a  liner.  Who  knows  the  sea,  who 
only  knows  it  from  the  promenade  deck  ?  This  is  never 
the  case  with  Kipling  ;  he  does  not  write  of  the  sea  when 
it  is  the  mass  of  water  over  which  the  eager  tourist  hur¬ 
ries  ;  he  does  not  write  of  it  only  when  the  sun  has  made 
it  so  blue  that  the  effect  is  intoxicating  beyond  wine  ; 
rather  he  writes  of  the  sea  and  those  who  work  on  it  when 
it  is  angry,  when  it  is  hidden,  when  it  almost  seems  as  if 
the  fishermen  are  to  be  destroyed  as  a  reprisal  for  robbing 
the  sea  of  its  fish,  that  hungry  men  may  eat  and  perchance 
be  merry. 

The  sea,  for  the  most  part,  in  “  Captains  Courageous  ” 
is  a  savage,  untamed  animal.  There  is  in  Kipling's  tale 
a  close  analogy  between  the  sea  and  those  who  work  on  it. 
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Both  are  rough,  both  teach  a  philosophy  that  life  is  ever 
changing,  both  are  subject  to  moods,  and  none  can  tell 
whence  they  come  or  whither  they  go. 

The  character  of  Harvey  is,  I  think,  a  very  consistent 
one.  He  has  always  a  great  potentiality  of  good.  Exces¬ 
sive  luxury,  too  much  attention  have  succeeded  in  making 
him  an  extremely  offensive  person.  But  on  the  fishing 
smack  he  gradually  regains  that  which  he  was  in  good 
danger  of  losing,  his  manhood.  Kipling  makes  it  quite 
apparent  that  Harvey’s  worst  enemies  were  his  friends. 
The  plunge  of  the  giant  liner  which  threw  him  into  the 
ocean  was  one  of  the  incidents  which  change  a  man’s  life. 
It  is  merely  interesting  to  speculate  what  kind  of  a  man 
Harvey  would  have  been  had  he  never  met  with  the  fish¬ 
ing  smack.  Kipling  gives  us  no  particular  information, 
but  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  he  would  have  developed  into 
a  rich  young  man  with  no  backbone  and  a  receding  chin. 
Kipling  is  certainly  in  desperate  sympathy  with  those 
brave  souls  who  sweep  the  sea  for  fish.  He  shows  us  the 
rough,  uncouth  fisherman’s  code  of  life  ;  how  he  looks 
upon  the  waste  of  waters  as  his  home  ;  how  he  can  weep 
when  his  comrades  sink  to  rise  no  more.  “  Captains 
Courageous  ”  is  an  epic  of  the  deep-sea  fisherman  ;  it  is 
almost  a  memorial  to  his  crude  yet  tender  humanity. 
For  the  fisherman,  though  he  lashes  with  ropes  those  who 
are  stupid,  can  be  tender  as  a  child,  and  never  more  so 
than  when  the  vast  hungry  sea  is  impatient  to  take  unto 
itself  the  body  of  a  deep-sea  fisherman. 

The  story,  though  full  of  grim  realism,  is  the  reverse  of 
melancholy  really.  It  is  the  tale  of  a  success.  Harvey 
from  the  moment  he  apologises  to  the  fishing  captain  who 
has  laid  his  nose  open,  makes  the  most  of  his  life’s  oppor¬ 
tunity.  In  this  matter  of  success  lies  the  supreme 
difference  between  “  Captains  Courageous  ”  and  “  The 
Light  that  Failed.”  There  is  no  sense  of  failure  in 
“  Captains  Courageous,”  the  fishermen  make  a  success 
both  of  their  work  and  their  life.  Harvey  makes  a  real 
success  in  the  way  he  knuckles  under  to  fate  and  yet 
emerges  supreme  and  white.  Kipling  shows  us  again 
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and  again  that  the  life  of  a  seaman  is  a  white  one.  No 
sense  of  any  sordid  eroticism  pervades  the  atmosphere  of 
“  Captains  Courageous.”  The  fishing  captain  is  simple, 
upright,  with  an  unquestioning  belief  in  the  sufficiency  of 
his  calling.  In  a  sense,  in  spite  of  his  crudities  and 
brusqueness,  Kipling  has  made  him  a  lovable  character  ; 
not  when  the  word  love  implies  necessarily  keen  affection, 
but  when  the  word  implies  respect  and  admiration. 
Harvey  is  never,  on  the  other  hand,  lovable  ;  but  we 
feel  that  Kipling  is  showing  us  with  great  truth  and 
perception,  the  making  of  a  man. 

“  Captains  Courageous,”  as  I  have  already  said,  may 
achieve  immortality  for  its  author.  If  it  fails  to  do  this 
it  will  at  least  secure  affection  for  Kipling.  Kipling  has 
given  to  his  readers  a  combination  of  the  sea  and  its  effects 
on  human  nature.  He  implies  that  the  sea  is  a  rough 
school,  but  it  is  a  school  in  which  certain  types  of  indivi¬ 
duals  may  learn  useful  lessons.  Harvey  learns  his  and  in 
the  learning  of  it  becomes  what  is  most  precious  to 
Kipling :  “  And  what  is  more,  my  son,  you  will  be  a  man.” 


CHAPTER  VII 


KIPLING  AS  A  TRAVELLER 

It  should  be  quite  apparent  by  now  that  I  have  under¬ 
taken  the  somewhat  delicate  task  of  dissecting  Kipling. 
I  have  considered  him  as  a  writer  of  tales  about  ordinary 
soldiers.  I  have  suggested  that  as  a  writer  for  children 
failure  to  a  very  large  extent  must  be  the  word  used  of  his 
activities  in  that  direction.  I  have  followed  him  as  he 
paints  the  character  of  two  such  diverse  men  as  Heldar 
and  Harvey.  I  have  intimated  that  there  is,  in  the  strictly 
philosophical  sense,  value  in  the  Jungle  Literature,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  animals  and  the  value  of  pure 
imaginative  writing.  “  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills  ”  con¬ 
vinced  that  Kipling  understood  pretty  thoroughly  the 
type  of  women  who  constitute  Indian  society,  and  it  was 
apparent  that  he  did  not  consider  them  of  the  type  of 
woman  likely  to  be  spedeily  canonised. 

Yet  the  process  of  dissection  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
Intricate  parts  of  the  body  of  Kipling  and  his  mind 
remain  for  the  light  of  research.  In  this  chapter  I  shall 
discuss  Kipling  as  a  traveller,  and  perhaps  at  no  time  is  he 
so  characteristic  as  when  he  is  giving  us  his  intimate  and 
delightful  sketches  of  strange  cities,  strange  customs  and 
strange  men  and  stranger  women. 

I  imagine  that  when  he  travels  a  man  reveals  himself 
more  than  at  any  other  time.  The  contact  with  those  who 
live  in  foreign  countries  must  make  a  man  show  what  his 
outlook  really  is.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  English¬ 
man  abroad  does  not  show  the  products  of  England  at 
their  best.  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  fair  criticism.  In  a 
foreign  country,  an  Englishman  keeps  his  characteristics, 
(and  many  of  them  are  good),  in  a  manner  he  does  not 
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think  it  necessary  to  do  in  his  own  country.  The  Lon¬ 
doner  in  Manchester  is  much  more  characteristic  of 
London  than  the  Londoner  in  London.  The  Englishman 
in  Africa  is  much  more  characteristic  of  England  than  the 
Englishman  in  The  Trocadero.  In  a  foreign  country 
every  man  who  is  worthy  of  the  title  is  a  sort  of  ambassa¬ 
dor  for  his  country.  He  knows  that  as  he  behaves  so  will 
his  country  be  judged.  Let  an  Englishman  get  drunk  in 
Piccadilly,  and  no  one  will  suggest  that,  ipso  facto,  the 
English  are  drunkards.  But  let  an  Englishman  reel 
across  the  main  street  of  Tunis  or  Marseilles,  and  those 
looking  on  will  be  inclined  to  say  :  “Yes,  you  know,  the 
English  are  characterised  by  their  propensities  to  drink.” 
So,  then,  considering  Kipling  in  foreign  countries  is 
considering  him  as  the  natural  Englishman,  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  the  Imperialist,  and  what  is  far  more  important 
(at  least  for  us),  the  pensive  observer,  writing  down  his 
impressions  of  curious  scenes  and  peculiar  examples  of  the 
human  race. 

There  is  one  objection  which,  of  course,  may  be  but  a 
pedantic  one,  which  seems  to  me  can  be  found  with 
Kipling  in  his  volumes  of  travel.  This  is,  that  instead  of 
using  the  personal  pronoun  he  describes  himself  as  “  The 
Englishman.”  Now  there  may  be  nothing  in  this  at  all  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  a  lot.  And  in  the  case  of 
Kipling  the  appelation  does  mean  so  much  that  it  may  be 
almost  offensive.  For  this  reason  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
expression  should  be  used.  There  is  every  conceivable 
right  that  Kipling  should  be  an  Imperialist ;  there  is  no 
conceivable  right  why  he  should  emphasise  the  fact,  so 
that  it  may  become  an  offence  to  persons  who  deny  our 
right  to  Imperialism  with  as  much  emphasis  as  we  affirm 
it. 

And  when  it  is  recollected  that  Kipling  uses  this  expres¬ 
sion  "  The  Englishman  ”  in  connection  with  his  wan¬ 
derings  in  India,  the  whole  matter  is  an  unfortunate  coin¬ 
cidence.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Imperialism  so  long  as  it 
is  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  of  men,  nor 
have  I  any  quarrel  with  Kipling’s  Imperialism,  so  long  as 
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he  does  not  make  it  apparent  that  he  thinks  the  only 
people  who  have  any  conceivable  right  to  Imperialism 
are  the  English.  That  Kipling  should  use  the  term 
“  The  Englishman  ”  in  connection  with  travel  through 
India  is  a  misfortune  ;  for,  however  patriotic  a  man  may 
be,  he  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  much  political 
history  in  India  has  not  shown  England  to  be  above 
reproach.  It  is  the  attitude  implied  in  the  expression, 
“  The  Englishman,”  that  does  us  so  much  harm  in 
foreign  countries  and  keeps  the  day  when  permanent 
peace  shall  reign  upon  the  earth,  so  far  distant.  Probably 
Kipling  thinks  that  Imperialism  should  be  stressed  at 
every  possible  chance,  but  he  should  be  careful  that  his 
Imperialism  does  not  do  England  more  harm  than  good. 
Unfortunately,  Imperialism  needs  very  skilful  Imperialists, 
and  there  are  those  who  affirm  that  sometimes  Kipling  is 
not  a  skilful  Imperialist.  The  expression  “  The  English¬ 
man”  used  in  Kipling’s  books  of  travels  shows  a  lament¬ 
able  lack  of  skill.  And  even  if  it  is  that  my  objection  is  a 
pedantic  one,  it  is  well  not  to  forget  that  pedantry  is 
sometimes  a  virtue,  and  quite  often  the  expression  of  a 
point  of  view  which  wishes  to  see  things  in  their  logical 
perspective.  Imperialism  must  be  a  steady  process,  and 
perhaps  its  greatest  enemy  is  over-emphasis.  In  this 
respect  of  using  the  expression  "  The  Englishman,” 
Kipling,  probably  quite  unwittingly,  may  be  on  the  side 
of  the  enemy. 


In  his  tales  of  travel,  we  find  Kipling  in  two  vastly 
different  environments,  which  may  as  well  be  called  the 
East  and  the  West.  Kipling  is  so  much  a  writer  of  the 
East  that  it  is  a  temptation  in  this  chapter  to  merely 
consider  what  he  has  to  say  of  the  West.  But  such  a 
temptation  must  be  avoided,  for  there  is  no  reason  in 
leaving  out  what  Kipling  says  of  the  East  in  his  books  of 
travel,  because  he  is  so  essentially  a  writer  of  the  East. 
Rather,  perhaps,  this  makes  it  even  that  if  any  is  to  be 
left  out  it  shall  be  of  the  West.  But  as  in  every  human 
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activity  (and  I  guess  in  every  spiritual  one  as  well)  the 
middle  course  is  best,  so  we  will  say  something  about 
Kipling  in  the  East  and  something  about  Kipling  in  the 
West,  and  we  must  pray  that  what  is  said  may  be  that 
which  reveals  the  most  of  Kipling.  For  in  his  books  of 
travel  Kipling  says  so  much,  there  is  so  much  half  serious 
half  ironic  philosophy  expressed,  that  the  need  for  com¬ 
pression  that  shall  be  utilitarian  becomes  an  urgent 
matter. 

Let  us  consider  Kipling  in  an  ironic  mood  when  he  shows 
that  the  conservatism  of  the  East  is  so  powerful  that  all 
the  mechanical  “  civilisations  ”  avail  nothing  against  it. 
It  is  the  death  of  a  king,  and  as  death  always  proves  the 
common  humanity  of  mankind,  so  there  are  those  who 
mourn  for  his  passing,  even  as  there  are  those  who  mourn 
when  an  old  general  dies  in  Bournemouth  or  a  bank  clerk 
dies  in  a  villa  in  Surbiton  or  Streatham.  Here  is  the 
Kipling  irony  which  demonstrates  the  reality  that  men 
and  kings  are  at  bedrock  one,  and  would  be,  except  for 
artificial  barriers. 

“  In  this  land  men  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings 
not  easily  found  elsewhere.  Be  pleased  to  listen  to 
some  of  the  tales,  but  with  all  the  names  cut  out, 
because  a  king  has  just  as  much  right  to  have  his  family 
affairs  respected  as  has  a  British  householder  paying 
income  tax.” 

The  women  naturally  sigh  for  the  passing  king,  but 
should  they  run  into  the  streets  unveiled,  nothing  can  save 
them.  Kipling,  with  quaint  irony,  drives  home  the 
perhaps  desperate  lesson  that  East  is  East  and  West  is 
West,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  pessimism  to  finish 
the  quotation.  So  Kipling  writes  : 

“  In  which  case  nothing,  not  even  the  power  of  the 
Press,  and  the  locomotive,  and  the  telegraph,  and 
cheap  education  and  enlightened  municipal  councils, 
could  have  saved  them  from  the  burning-pyre ;  for 
they  were  the  wives  of  a  king.” 
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Further  on,  Kipling  recounts  a  cruelty  of  the  East,  but 
— and  is  not  this  disgraceful  ? — it  is  perpetrated  by 
civilised  men  from  the  West  !  Even  Kipling  calls  it  a 
murder.  It  is  merely  the  shooting  of  a  wild  beast  by  big 
bullets,  it  is  so  little  when  at  home  Englishmen  and 
English  “  ladies  ”  tenderly  hunt  a  fox,  so  that  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  woman  may  be  proved  beyond  all  fear  of  contradic¬ 
tion.  Kipling  shall  describe  the  murder,  and  can  the 
author  of  “  The  Jungle  Book  ”  look  on  unmoved  ? 

“  Then  the  mask  shut  down,  as  he  clicked  out  the 
cartridge,  and  very  sweetly  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
some  other  gun,  not  his  own,  had  bagged  the  panther 
who  lay  shot  through  the  spine,  feebly  trying  to  drag 
herself  downhill  into  cover.” 

Kipling  comments  on  the  logical  and  inevitable  con¬ 
clusion  of  “  sport  "  which  consists  in  so  called  civilised 
men  shooting  defenceless  animals. 

“  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  see  a  big  beast  die,  when  the 
soul  is  wrenched  out  of  the  struggling  body  in  ten 
seconds.” 

It  may  certainly  be  implied  that  Kipling  holds  that  a 
good  deal  of  “  sport  ”  is  mere  cruelty.  But  man  and 
woman  is  naturally  cruel ;  men  will  with  pleasure  fight 
and  kill,  but  women  are  more  subtly  cruel.  They  will 
watch  killing  and  will  fight  that  they  may  enter  stuffy 
courts  where  overpaid  judges  send  men  to  death — a 
right  that  can  only  really  be  the  right  of  the  Deity. 

Let  me  proceed  from  the  hateful  cruelty  of  the  English 
”  sportsmen  ”  and  ”  sportswomen  ”  to  a  wonderful  des¬ 
cription  that  Kipling  gives  of  Chitor.  Kipling  gives  the 
best  possible  description  of  Chitor,  for  he  is  so  overcome 
that  he  makes  no  attempt  to  describe  it  !  It  is  the  highest 
height  of  homage. 

“  The  Englishman  has  seen  Chitor  by  moonlight — 
not  the  best  moonlight  truly,  but  the  watery  glare  of  a 
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nearly  spent  moon — and  his  sacrifice  to  Luck  is  this. 
He  will  never  try  to  describe  what  he  has  seen,  but  will 
keep  it  as  a  love-letter — a  thing  for  one  pair  of  eyes 
only,  a  memory  that  few  men  to-day  can  be  sharers 
in.  And  does  he  through  this  fiction  evade  insulting 
by  pen  and  ink  a  scene  as  lovely,  wild  and  unmatchable 
as  any  that  mortal  eyes  have  been  privileged  to  rest 
upon  ?” 

One  of  the  most  difficult  barriers  to  Westernising  the 
East  (and  why  should  not  the  West  be  Easternised)  is  to 
be  found  in  the  refusal  of  the  natives  to  benefit  by  Western 
research.  Whether  of  course  we  have  any  right  to 
attempt  to  missionise  those  who  believe  in  different  ways 
from  our  own  is  a  matter  of  violent  controversy.  But  there 
can  be  no  opposition  to  those  who  wish  to  make  the 
East  more  hygienic  and  less  disease  stricken.  One  of  the 
things  that  would  strike  any  traveller  who  entered  the 
realms  of  the  East  would  be  the  appalling  amount  of 
dirt  and  the  subsequent  colossal  amount  of  disease. 
Kipling  gives  a  good  example  of  native  stubborness  which 
is  well  worth  quoting,  as  it  gives  pretty  clearly  the  native 
resistance  to  Western  methods  of  dealing  with  sickness. 

"  A  few  months  ago  there  was  an  impressive  outbreak 
of  cholera  in  Jodhpur,  and  the  Residency  doctor,  who 
really  hoped  that  the  people  would  be  brought  to  see 
sense,  did  his  best  to  bring  forward  a  general  cleansing 
scheme.  But  the  city  fathers  would  have  none  of  it. 
Their  fathers  had  been  trying  to  poison  themselves  in 
well-defined  ways  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years  ; 
and  they  were  not  going  to  have  any  of  the  Sahib's 
*  sweeper-nonsense.’  ” 

Unfortunately  this  refusal  to  progress  is  not  confined 
to  the  East ;  there  are  a  number  of  persons  of  the  more 
enlightened  West  who  have  no  intention  of  doing  any¬ 
thing  different  from  what  their  fathers  have  done,  no 
matter  how  great  the  mischief  that  is  wrought  by  such 
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ill-founded  reverence  for  tradition  and  antiquity.  Kip¬ 
ling  quite  naturally  deplores  the  stolid  outlook  of  the 
East,  but  he  must  not  forget  that  this  outlook  persists 
pretty  badly  in  his  own  country.  Kipling’s  love  for 
England  rather  blinds  him,  as  love  always  does  blind 
those  who  love  passionately. 

Before  following  Kipling  to  the  great  continent  of 
America  I  should  like  to  mention  two  further  points  in 
connection  with  his  Eastern  travels.  The  one  is  a  very 
fine  conception  of  the  dawn  and  the  other  is  a  psycho¬ 
logical  fact  that  needs  a  little  more  than  mere  quotation. 
With  regard  to  the  “  dawn  conception,  ”  a  short  quota¬ 
tion  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

“  Every  fair  morning  is  a  reprint,  blurred,  perhaps, 
of  the  First  Day.” 

This  is  a  very  splendid  and  deeply  religious  idea. 

I  have  a  theory  that  death  is  something  like  going  in  a 
ship  out  to  sea.  Whenever  I  have  left  England  I  have 
felt  as  the  ship  gradually  moved  out  to  sea  that  I  was 
leaving  something  that  really  only  existed  in  the  mind. 
By  the  time  that  the  land  that  is  being  left  behind  has 
receded  into  the  distance,  a  feeling  creeps  over  me  that 
there  is  no  such  place  as  England,  but  that  the  old  home¬ 
land  is  but  an  experience.  So  I  fancy  when  we  set  sail 
for  our  last  journey,  as  we  leave  the  material  world  we  shall 
feel  that  it  has  been  not  a  place  but  an  experience,  and  we 
shall  drift  along  the  silent  sea  until  the  new  land  comes  in 
sight.  It  may  be  that — even  if  my  idea  is  only  a  vague 
<estheticism — it  may  be,  I  say,  that  there  is  use  in  the 
idea,  for  it  destroys  that  curious  wrench  that  so  many 
earth  travellers  associate  with  death. 

And  no  country  looks  quite  so  beautiful  as  when  we 
leave  by  ship,  when  the  land  gradually  slides  into  the 
blue  distance,  when  all  round  the  restless  sea  is  bearing 
down  on  us,  when  the  head  of  our  ship  is  pointing  to  the 
great  lands  that  lie  beyond  the  great  waters.  Kipling 
has  this  curious  idea  of  the  country  he  has  left  being 
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but  an  experience.  It  may  be  that  all  voyagers  do  not 
experience  this  sensation.  At  least  Kipling  does,  and  it 
is  finely  expressed. 

"  There  is  no  such  place  as  India  ;  there  never  was 
a  daily  paper  called  the  “  Pioneer.”  It  was  all  a  weary 
dream.  The  only  real  things  in  the  world  are  crystal 
seas,  clean  swept  decks,  soft  rugs,  warm  sunshine,  the 
smell  of  salt  in  the  air,  and  fathomless,  futile  indolence.” 

Let  me  add  but  one  word  to  my  analogy  between 
leaving  by  sea  and  dying.  Perhaps  there  is  no  earth 
really  ;  perhaps  it  is  but  a  “  weary  dream  ”  ;  perhaps  the 
only  real  things  are  love,  eternity,  beauty,  and  that  vague 
hereafter  that  men  call  the  spiritual  world.  And  so  our 
dream  of  the  earth  and  its  joys  and  sorrows  merely  leads 
to  a  grand  awakening  that  it  is  only  a  “  weary  dream  ” 
and  we  are  spirit. 


Kipling  has  a  very  natural  contempt  for  globe  trotters. 
And  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  feel  aggrieved 
with  the  type  of  tourist  whose  one  ambition  is  to  see  as 
many  towns  as  possible  without  seeing  any  of  them.  In 
writing  of  these  human  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
Kipling  has  one  good  thing  to  say  for  them  when  they  are 
on  the  ocean.  Cosmopolitanism  is  an  excellent  virtue, 
because  it  is  a  natural  and  healthy  mingling  of  various 
races.  But,  as  Kipling  tell  us,  “  a  globe-trotter  is  extreme 
cosmopolitan.  He  will  be  sick  anywhere.”  Of  course 
he  will,  for  sea  sickness  proves  a  philosophical  assumption, 
which  is,  that  there  is  such  a  state  as  a  universal.  And 
there  is  no  sea  in  all  the  universe  into  which  at  some  time 
some  wretched  soul  has  not  been  sincerely  and  very 
earnestly  sick. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  gave  attention  to  the  West  and 
what  Kipling  thinks  of  it.  Perhaps  some  of  his  best 
writing  concerns  the  Western  part  of  the  world,  and 
perhaps  this  is  so  because  Kipling  spends  so  much  time  in 
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writing  of  Oriental  countries.  Kipling  in  that  wonderful 
town  San  Francisco,  is  Kipling  an  exile  in  a  whirling 
whirlpool  of  blatant  Americanism.  And  I  say  blatant  in 
the  sense  that  in  San  Francisco  Americanism  is  broad  and 
natural  and  characteristic  of  that  extraordinary  country 
across  the  Atlantic,  that  country  which  in  spite  of  jrits 
tenderness  of  years  is  already  walking  away  from  the 
older,  graver  countries  of  the  Old  World. 

It  is  so  far  from  England  to  the  great  town  on  the 
Pacific  that  we,  who  think  in  terms  of  a  few  hundred 
miles  are  quite  appalled  at  the  thought  of  a  journey  over 
an  ocean  and  a  continent  before  we  reach  San  Francisco. 
So  we  are  grateful  that  the  marvellously  facile  pen  of 
Kipling  bridges  the  distance  and  takes  us  at  a  stroke  right 
away  from  London  and  its  smoky  overcrowded  population 
to  San  Francisco,  with  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  live 
(I  had  almost  said  newborn)  citizens.  Kipling,  an  exile 
in  this  rushing  city,  is  perforce  bound  to  resort  to  writing 
of  it,  for  the  lonely  man  in  a  strange  city  will  find  that  his 
pen,  be  it  an  easy  instrument  to  wield,  is  his  best  friend 
So  Kipling  writes,  almost  dazed  at  the  maelstrom  reached 
after  some  twenty  days  in  a  liner  on  the  Pacific  : 

“  San  Francisco  is  a  mad  city,  inhabited  for  the  most 
part  by  perfectly  insane  people,  whose  women  are  of  a 
remarkable  beauty.” 

Kipling  has  a  word  or  so  to  say  of  the  street  cars. 
“  They  take  no  count  of  rise  or  fall,  but  slide  equably  on 
their  appointed  courses  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  a 
six  mile  street.  They  turn  corners  at  almost  right  angles  ; 
cross  other  lines,  and  for  aught  I  know  may  run  up  the 
sides  of  houses.” 

From  San  Francisco  Kipling  goes  on  to  write  of  Chicago; 
and  if  he  has  said  hard  things  of  the  great  Pacific  town 
they  are  as  nothing  to  what  he  says  of  Chicago.  The 
town  evidently  filled  Kipling  with  disgust  and  hatred,  and 
he  writes  with  a  frankness  that  leaves  little  doubt  that 
Chicago  is  no  pleasant  memory. 
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“  I  have  struck  a  city — a  real  city — and  they  call 
it  Chicago.  The  other  places  do  not  count.  It  is 
inhabited  by  savages.  Its  water  is  the  water  of  the 
Hooghli,  and  its  air  is  dirt.” 

Perhaps  the  most  scathing  indictment  of  commercialism 
that  Kipling  has  ever  written,  is  when  he  describes  a 
'*  religious  ”  service  in  Chicago.  It  is  terrible  reading, 
for  the  face  of  God  is  the  face  of  a  commercial  magnate  and 
the  people  may  well  be  afraid.  The  example  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  God  of  Chicago  is  but  an  example  of  the  principle 
that  as  a  people  is,  so  is  their  God.  It  is  strange  that  on  a 
Sunday  Kipling  should  have  found,  in  Chicago,  barbarism 
at  its  worst.  The  description  given  by  him  of  the  church 
is  so  remarkable  that  it  must  be  quoted  at  some  length. 

“  Sunday  brought  me  the  queerest  experience  of  all — 
a  revelation  of  barbarism  complete.  I  found  a  place 
that  was  officially  described  a  church.  It  was  a  circus 
really,  but  that  the  worshippers  did  not  know.  There 
were  flowers  all  about  the  building,  which  was  fitted 
up  with  plush  and  stained  oak  and  much  luxury, 
including  twisted  brass  candlesticks  of  severest  Gothic 
design.  To  these  things  and  a  congregation  of  savages 
entered  suddenly  a  wonderful  man  completely  in  the 
confidence  of  their  God,  whom  he  treated  colloquially 
and  exploited  very  much  as  a  newspaper  reporter  would 
exploit  a  foreign  potentate.  But,  unlike  the  newspaper 
reporter,  he  never  allowed  his  listeners  to  forget  that  he 
and  not  He  was  the  centre  of  attraction,  With  a  voice 
of  silver  and  with  imagery  borrowed  from  the  auction- 
room,  he  built  up  for  his  hearers  a  heaven  on  the  lines 
of  the  Palmer  House  (but  with  all  the  gilding  real  gold 
and  all  the  plate-glass  diamond)  and  set  in  the  centre 
of  it  a  loud-voiced,  argumentative  and  very  shrewd 
creation  that  he  called  God.” 

It  is  indeed  a  terrible  attack,  but  it  is  just  possible  that 
it  is  a  little  unfair.  For  it  is  more  than  possible  that  the 
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preacher  was  clever  enough  to  know  that  to  gain  the 
ears  of  his  hearers,  to  use  imagery  that  would  fit  in  with 
their  daily  environment,  would  be  the  most  effective  way 
of  making  them  listen.  So  when  Kipling  goes  on  to  say  : 
"  Then  I  escaped  before  the  blessing,  desiring  no  benedic¬ 
tion  at  such  hands,”  I  feel  he  is  a  little  hard,  as  the  fault 
of  commercialism  lies  with  those  who  wallow  in  commerce 
and  not  with  those  who  attempt  to  gain  the  attention  of 
congregations  by  means  of  a  symbolism  which  may 
penetrate  their  gross  materialism. 

Again,  in  the  city  of  Chicago  Kipling  describes  with 
great  detail  the  slaughtering  of  the  cattle  and  pigs  for  the 
tinned  meat  industry.  It  depicts  a  sordid  and  bloody 
scene,  but  there  is  to  my  mind  no  cruelty,  for,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  unless  the  whole  world  were  vegetarian,  which 
I  do  not  think  possible,  animals  must  suffer  that  mankind 
may  fill  their  bellies.  Man  with  an  empty  belly  is  a  poor 
thing  at  best,  and  a  disgusting  caricature  of  humanity  at 
worst.  Kipling  makes  no  particular  comment  beyond 
one  which  concerns  a  woman.  I  have  said  earlier  in  this 
chapter  that  women  are  possessed  of  a  more  subtle 
cruelty  than  men.  When  I  wrote  these  words  I  had 
almost  forgotten  that  Kipling  says  the  same  thing.  He 
says  it  about  some  inhuman  she  devil  who,  characteristic 
of  her  kind,  comes  to  see  the  cattle  slaughtered.  It  is 
but  poor  consolation  to  speculate  on  matters  theological 
or  eschatological,  but  imagination  sees  this  kind  of  woman 
watching  with  gloating  eye  those  burning  in  the  depths 
of  hell,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  hell  is  not  in  this  sense 
strictly  a  place  of  burning  charcoal !  Kipling,  thus 
writes  of  the  sight  of  this  monstrosity  clothed  in  the 
clothes  of  a  woman,  but  branded  with  the  mark  of  that 
curious  force  or  personality,  the  King  of  Darkness. 

“  And  then  the  same  merciful  Providence  that  has 
showered  good  things  on  my  path  throughout  sent  me 
an  embodiment  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  so  that  I  might 
remember  it  forever.  Women  come  sometimes  to  see 
the  slaughter,  as  they  would  come  to  see  the  slaughter 
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of  men.  And  there  entered  that  vermilion  hall  a 
young  woman  of  large  mould,  with  brilliantly  scarlet 
lips  and  heavy  eyebrows,  and  dark  hair  that  came  in  a 
‘  widow’s  peak  ’  on  the  forehead.  She  was  well  and 
healthy  and  alive,  and  she  was  dressed  in  flaming  red 
and  black,  and  her  feet  (know  you  that  the  feet  of 
American  women  are  like  unto  the  feet  of  fairies?)  her 
feet,  I  say,  were  cased  in  red  leather  shoes.  She  stood 
in  a  patch  of  sunlight,  the  red  blood  under  her 
shoes,  the  vivid  carcasses  stacked  round  her,  a  bullock 
bleeding  its  life  away  not  six  feet  away  from  her,  and 
the  death-factory  roaring  all  around  her.  She  looked 
curiously,  with  hard  bold  eyes,  and  was  not  ashamed.” 

But  there  is  in  Scripture  a  saying  and  the  precise  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it  does  not  matter.  But  it  implies  that  it 
would  have  been  well  (I  gather  for  themselves)  if  certain 
people  had  not  been  born.  Women  who  attend  bull 
fights,  who  throng  criminal  courts,  who  hunt  foxes,  men 
who  shoot  defenceless  animals  may  perhaps  some  day  see 
the  waiting  on  the  wall.  Kipling  has  seen  Chicago  ;  it 
has  given  him  a  legacy  and  he  can  say  :  “I  have  seen  the 
City  of  Chicago.” 

But  it  is  time  to  be  away  from  the  stench  of  the  cattle 
sheds ;  it  is  time  to  be  far  from  the  roar  of  the  street 
cars  ;  it  is  time  to  be  out  of  hearing  of  the  clamour  of  the 
pigs  and  cattle  ;  it  is  time  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of 
literature.  Kipling  on  his  tour  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  Mark  Twain,  and  his  impression  of  the  great 
genius  is  well  worth  recording. 

“  The  thing  that  struck  me  first  was  that  he  was  an 
elderly  man  ;  yet,  after  a  minute’s  thought,  I  perceived 
that  it  was  otherwise,  and  in  five  minutes,  the  eyes 
looking  at  me,  I  saw  that  the  grey  hair  was  an  accident 
of  the  most  trivial.  He  was  quite  young.  •  I  was 
shaking  his  hand.  I  was  smoking  his  cigar, '’and  I  was 
hearing  him  talk — this  man  I  had  learned  to  love  and 
admire  fourteen  thousand  miles  away.” 
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The  interview  mostly  recorded  concerns  publishers,  and 
Mark  Twain  appears  to  have  met  one  or  two  who  pirated 
his  short  stories.  This  of  course  may  be  so,  but  at  risk  of 
a  digression  I  shall  say  what  I  think  in  a  word  or  two  of 
publishers.  An  author  is  someone  who  has  been  published. 
A  potential  author  is  someone  who  has  not  been  pub¬ 
lished.  The  only  person  who  has  any  right  to  criticise  a 
publisher  is  a  potential  author.  And  let  him  beware  that 
he  does  not  do  this  so  wTell  that  he  never  becomes  an  author. 
For  the  author  is  the  firstborn  of  the  publisher,  and  he  is 
under  the  care  of  a  gentle  parent. 


Kipling’s  philosophy  of  travel  is  an  interesting  one. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  “  globe  trotter  ”  about  it.  I 
cannot  imagine  Kipling  having  much  sympathy  with  the 
lady  (her  nationality  can  be  imagined)  who  being  told 
that  it  was  Tuesday  remarked  that  they  must  then  be  in 
Rome  !  Kipling  has  enormous  powers  of  observation, 
and  while  he  does  not  merely  narrate  what  he  sees,  he  does 
not  use  too  much  comment.  Perhaps  the  travel  books 
of  Kipling  are  more  than  anything  impressions  and 
reflections.  If  there  is  any  fault  to  be  found  with  them, 
excluding  my  suggestion  that  there  is  unskilled  Imperial¬ 
ism  in  parts,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Kipling  is  a 
little  too  hard  at  times.  The  example  of  the  minister  of 
Chicago  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  my  contention. 

I  will  again  ask,  as  I  asked  of  the  Jungle  Literature, 
What  is  the  value  of  the  travel  books  ?  In  the  opinion 
of  the  author  of  this  book  the  value  is  to  be  found  along 
lines  that  are  common  to  all  books  which  tell  of  other 
peoples  and  other  lands.  These  lines  are  that,  however 
scrappy  (and  Kipling  is  not  scrappy)  an  account  of  foreign 
travel  may  be,  it  is  of  great  patriotic  and  economic  worth. 
Lack  of  opportunity,  lack  of  money  forces  many  who 
would  be  internationalists  to  be  devastatingly  insular. 
Any  book,  be  it  of  the  smallest  literary  worth  (and  I  do 
not  think  that  travel  books  should  be  judged  from  this 
viewpoint),  is  useful  so  long  as  it  tells  something  about 
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those  who  live  in  other  countries,  speak  other  languages 
and  worship  other  gods. 

The  books  of  travel  that  Kipling  has  written,  amuse. 
They  also  can  make  the  reader  excessively  angry,  not  so 
much  with  Kipling  as  with  what  he  tells  of  cruelties  and 
oppressions  in  other  lands.  No  matter  where  he  takes  us, 
be  it  India,  America,  China,  or  Japan,  Kipling  can  tell  us 
something  which,  though  it  demonstrates  that  nations 
are  apart,  at  the  same  time  demonstrates  that  in  broad 
principle  all  humanity  is  really  one.  Sorrow,  joy,  pathos, 
melancholy  is  common  to  all.  There  is  a  very  sound 
philosophical  contention  which  demands  that  there  is  a 
multiplicity  in  a  unity.  Kipling  tells  us  in  his  “  From 
Sea  to  Sea  ”  a  multiplicity  of  facts,  yet  there  is  over  all  a 
unity  at  bedrock.  It  is  not  easily  discernible,  but  it  is 
there  ;  in  every  land  there  is  some  idea  of  welcoming  the 
stranger,  some  idea  of  doing  something  for  somebody  else. 
The  travel  philosophy  of  Kipling  shows  that,  given  a 
chance,  most  men  are  lovable,  it  also  shows  that  not 
given  a  chance,  they  can  and  do  become  worse  than 
brutes,  for  they  become  inhuman  humans. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


STALKY  AND  KIM 

More  controversy  of  opinion  has  raged  over  Kipling’s 
“  Stalky  and  Co.”  than  perhaps  over  any  other  of  his 
books.  It  has  been  hailed  as  one  of  the  great  books 
dealing  with  school  life,  it  has  also  been  denounced  as 
being  the  reverse  of  true  to  life.  Without  supporting 
either  of  the  above  contentions  I  propose  to  say  something 
about  this  much  disputed  book.  For,  from  whatever  angle 
Kipling  is  studied,  whether  it  be  as  a  writer  or  as  a  man,  or 
as  an  Imperialist,  there  is  incompleteness  if  something  is 
not  said  about  the  book  ”  Stalky  and  Co.” 

There  is  a  consideration,  and  it  must  be  disposed  of  at 
once.  This  is  the  defence  made  by  those  who  say  that 
"  Stalky  and  Co  ”  must  be  true  to  school  life  because  it  is 
supposed  to  be  autobiographical.  The  answer  to  this 
apology  is  that  men  looking  back  on  schooldays  do  not 
see  things  in  quite  their  right  proportion  ;  they  look 
through  coloured  glasses. 

And  even  if  it  be  allowed  that  “  Stalky  and  Co.”  is 
true  history  of  a  particular  school,  there  is  no  deduction 
to  be  made  from  this,  that  it  is  true  of  school  life  in  general. 
Though  it  may  be  admitted  that  schools  vary  immensely, 
there  is  in  all  of  them  something  that  is  uniform.  Every 
school  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  has  at  the  back  of  its 
mind  a  wish  that  the  members  of  it  shall,  to  the  end  of 
their  lives,  insist  that  their  own  school  is  the  best  of  all. 
Such  an  idea  as  this  may  quite  well  cause  a  writer  to  write 
inaccurately.  The  wish  to  praise  anything  very  much  is 
productive  of  much  misleading  fact.  The  wish  to  con¬ 
demn  something  is  also  productive  of  much  that  is 
inaccurate.  Now,  it  is  quite  evident  that  Kipling,  in 
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“  Stalky  and  Co.”,  wished  to  write  sincerely  of  a  number 
of  schoolboy  friends  at  a  public  school.  He  wished  quite 
evidently,  further,  to  give  their  outlook  and  position  by 
showing  how  they  came  out  brilliantly  from  various 
episodes. 

Stalky  and  Co.  are  heroes  to  Kipling,  and  this  is  natural 
enough.  Every  boy  is  a  hero  to  himself,  but  when  we 
grow  up  we  have  really  very  little  idea  of  what  we  were 
like  when  we  were  children.  Schooldays  of  many  years 
dissolve  themselves  into  disjointed  incidents,  the  “  brace 
of  spectacles,”  the  thrashing  from  the  Head,  the  last 
day  of  the  last  term.  Ordered  history  is  well  nigh 
impossible  ;  memory  is  not  of  order  but  of  outstanding 
events. 

Memory  plays  the  strangest  tricks  ;  it  never  allows  us 
to  remember  life  as  a  harmonious  existence.  On  one  day 
we  remember  this,  on  another  day  we  remember  that. 
If,  then,  “  Stalky  and  Co.”  is  an  autobiography  (and  there 
is  no  conceivable  sense  in  denying  this),  it  is  quite  probable 
that  it  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  simply  because  memory 
serves  its  servants  in  a  curious  manner. 

In  a  former  chapter,  where  I  attempted  to  say  what 
value  as  a  writer  for  children  Kipling  was,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  where  he  failed  was  in  making  his  children 
too  grown  up.  Much  the  same  fault  can  be  found  with 
“  Stalky  and  Co.”  I  cannot  see  that  the  boys  in  this 
book  behave  in  the  least  like  average  boys.  And  if  a  book 
about  boys  is  to  be  an  accurate  study,  then  it  must  be 
about  average  boys.  There  are  a  good  many  examples 
in,  “  Stalky  and  Co,”  depicting  how  terribly  grown  up 
they  are,  and  so  grown  up  as  to  be  quite  unlike  real  boys. 
One  of  the  best  examples  is  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  “  Stalky  and  Co.”  talk  to  the  housemasters. 

This  is  some  of  the  dialogue  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
very  near,  if  not  quite,  exaggerated  nonsense. 

Mr.  Prout  has  told  Stalky  and  his  friends  that  they 
ought  to  be  down  at  the  house-match.  This  is  how 
Stalky  answers. 

'"If  you  order  us  to  go  down,  sir,  of  course  we’ll  go.’ 
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It  is  certainly  not  usual  at  public  schools  for  boys  to 
calmly  tell  masters  that  they  will  obey  orders.  Most 
housemasters  would  not  feel  flattered  by  such  delicious 
condescension. 

Then  after  this,  M’Turk  asks  : 

“  Must  we  go  down,  Sir  ?”  To  which  Mr.  Prout 
answers  :  “  I  don’t  want  to  order  you  to  do  what  a 
right  thinking  boy  should  do  gladly.  I’m  sorry.” 

Somehow  all  this  seems  wrong.  Any  idea  of  patronising 
condecension  on  the  part  of  boys  or  compromise  on  the 
part  of  masters  is  grossly  unlike  the  usual  behaviour  of 
the  two  terribly  different  branches  of  school  society. 
Certain  roasters  in  some  schools  are  of  course  “  ragged,” 
but  schoolboys  are  generally  only  gallant  in  collective 
bodies.  Any  kind  of  polite  insolent  dialectic  such  as 
takes  place  in  the  above  passage,  if  it  ever  really  occurs, 
is  certainly  very  unusual.  Probably  Kipling  with  the 
years  heavy  on  him  since  his  schooldays  has  forgotten 
exactly  how  they  talked  with  Mr.  Prout.  Any  boy  who 
told  a  master  he  would  obey  orders  might  find  himself 
face  downwards  across  a  cold  knee  with  a  wand  descending 
with  unpleasant  and  monotonous  regularity. 

It  is  pleasing  to  turn  to  a  passage  in  “  Stalky  and  Co.” 
which  seems  to  be  really  what  does  happen  in  school  life. 
It  concerns  the  cruelty  of  schoolboys.  A  book  might  be 
written  on  this  fiendish  form  of  boyish  behaviour.  Of 
men,  women  and  boys,  boys  are  by  far  the  most  cruel. 
They  take  a  delight  in  making  the  new  boy  wish  that  his 
parents  had  never  given  birth  to  him.  Mankind,  as  a 
rule,  at  any  rate  outwardly,  is  kind  to  the  stranger. 
Travel  in  a  foreign  country  and  the  man  opposite  who  does 
not  know  a  word  of  your  language  will  offer  you  the  wine 
of  his  country.  Travel  on  a  steamer,  and  the  old  hands 
at  sea  voyaging  will  go  out  of  their  way  to  make  the 
stranger  at  home.  But  take  a  nervous  boy  from  a  home 
where  his  mother  has  thought  him  an  angel,  translate  him 
into  the  hurly  burly  of  a  public  school  and  he  will  be 
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"  welcomed  ”  by  a  set  of  devils  incarnate,  each  of  whom 
at  home  is  the  angel  of  some  adoring  and  blind  mother. 
Boys  consider  it  their  legitimate  right  to  make  the  new 
boy  miserable,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
quite  often  headmasters  do  the  same  thing.  The  head¬ 
master  does  not  usually  bully,  but  he  impresses  the  new 
boy  as  being  a  sort  of  god  who  is  there  to  strike  terror  into 
his  soul  and  drill  Latin  into  his  unwilling  brain.  So  that 
Kipling  is  indeed  on  safe  ground  when  he  writes  of  the 
cruelty  of  schoolboys. 

“  Turkey’s  long  arm  closed  on  a  hurried  and  anxious 
ornament  of  the  Lower  Second.” 

Not  very  much  in  this  perhaps,  but  enough  that  nearly 
every  big  boy  thinks  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  worry 
smaller  boys.  Yet,  strange  is  the  psychology  of  growing 
up,  in  later  years  this  bigger  boy  would  think  it  only 
right  to  worry  someone  bigger  and  stronger  than  himself. 
If  Kipling  makes  his  schoolboys  too  grown  up  in  “  Stalky 
and  Co.”,  if  he  makes  them  talk  as  no  schoolboy  would 
talk,  if  he  makes  them  behave  in  a  manner  utterly  preco¬ 
cious,  at  any  rate  he  draws  an  admirable  picture  of  an 
unpleasant  housemaster,  Mr.  King.  Of  all  the  nasty 
people  we  meet,  from  the  midwife  to  the  undertaker 
(we  are  unconscious  of  the  personality  of  either),  the  sar¬ 
castic  housemaster  is  the  most  trying.  There  is  no 
redress ;  we  must  be  whipped  with  the  thongs  of  sar¬ 
casm  ;  we  must  endure  the  bite  of  cruelly  clever  words ; 
we  must  bite  our  pens  at  the  translation  which  has  been 
set  and  which  on  the  morrow  will  give  the  housemaster 
full  scope  for  letting  the  world  know  that  we  have  no 
idea  the  "  object  ”  should  be  in  the  accusative  case. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  the  sneering  sarcasm  of  Mr.  King  : 

"  They  reached  the  sun-blistered  pavilion  over 
against  the  gray  Pebbleridge  just  before  roll  call,  and, 
asking  no  questions,  gathered  from  King’s,  voice  and 
manner  that  his  house  was  on  the  road  to  victory. 
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‘  Ah,  ha  !’  said  he,  turning  to  show  the  light  of  his 
countenance.  '  Here  we  have  the  ornaments  of  the 
Casual  House  at  last.  You  consider  cricket  beneath 
you,  I  believe  ’ — the  flannelled  crowd  sniggered — ‘  and 
from  what  I  have  seen  this  afternoon,  I  fancy  many 
others  of  your  house  hold  the  same  view.’  ” 

This  is  the  sort  of  clever  sarcasm  that  some  house¬ 
masters  use,  full  well  knowing  that  their  unfortunate 
hearers  must  laugh  and  keep  a  respectful  silence.  In  the 
same  category  must  be  placed  officers  and  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  who  joke  at  the  expense  of  rankers. 
So  Mr.  King  proceeds  a  little  further,  which  makes  us 
believe  Kipling  wishes  us  to  infer  that  this  housemaster 
is  nothing  short  of  a  cad.  Because,  perhaps  the  acme  of 
caddishness  is  to  remind  boys  that  there  was  a  time  when 
they  had  a  whole-hearted  dread  of  swimming.  When 
headmasters  have  learnt  that  some  boys  are  temperamen¬ 
tally  unfit  to  learn  to  swim  they  will  have  learnt  something 
more  about  boys.  But  the  headmaster  dictum  is,  that 
hardening  is  good  and  so  the  miserable  boy  who  hates 
water,  is  plunged  in  and  for  life  dreads  any  suggestion  of 
swimming. 

Mr.  King  resorts  to  the  process  of  referring  to  a  time 
when  Beetle  did  not  like  the  idea  of  his  body  being 
plunged  into  several  feet  of  water.  He  recalls  the  incident 
in  a  disagreeable  manner,  but  it  is  so  realistic  that  on  this 
occasion  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  Kipling’s 
memory. 

“  One  of  you  was  that  thing  called  a  water-funk. 
Yes,  a  water  funk.  So  now  you  wish  to  wash  ?  It  is 
well.  Cleanliness  never  injured  a  boy  or — a  house.” 


There  is  a  very  vexed  question  which  is  always  worrying 
all  kinds  of  people.  This  is,  what  is  the  real  position  of 
public  schools  ?  A  great  many  writers  have  set  to  work  to 
give  some  idea  of  what  public  schools  really  are.  “  Tom 
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Brown’s  Schooldays,”  easily  the  best  public  school  tale 
ever  written,  leaves  an  impression  that  these  schools  are 
callous  and  cruel,  into  which  totally  unfitted  boys  are 
thrust  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  parents.  Chesterton 
writing  of  public  schools  infers  that  they  are  “  used  ”  by 
many  for  social  advancement.  Thus  he  writes,  in  one  of 
his  inimitable  essays  : 

“  But  the  public  schools  manufacture  gentlemen  ; 

they  are  factories  for  the  making  of  aristocrats.” 

Dean  Farrar,  in  his  famous  “  Eric,”  surely  has  but  very 
little  conception  of  public  school  life.  He  makes  it  out 
to  be  existence  in  a  kind  of  bullying,  drinking,  gambling 
hell.  The  average  boy’s  school-book  seems  to  get  at  the 
kernel  of  the  matter.  They  depict  public  schools  as 
largely  given  to  sport  with  a  certain  amount  of  bullying 
thrown  in.  The  general  public  really  knows  little  or 
nothing  of  public  schools.  They  are  either  thought  to  be 
productive  of  arrant  snobbery  or  the  panacea  of  every¬ 
thing  that  is  good.  They  are  neither  ;  they  do  a  certain 
amount  of  good  and  a  considerable  amount  of  harm. 

The  conception  we  get  from  Kipling’s  tale  of  public 
school  life,  is  that  it  is  a  sort  of  glorified  ■warfare  between 
study  and  study  and  study  and  housemaster.  The 
boys  appear  to  do  a  good  deal  what  they  like,  attend 
games  if  they  choose.  Again,  Kipling  makes  his  boys 
score  off  masters.  Now,  the  chances  of  a  boy  scoring 
off  a  housemaster  are  infinitesimal,  and  any  victory  soon 
ends  in  an  overwhelming  defeat.  Boyish  temerity  may 
be  full  of  merit,  but  it  soon  falls  by  the  wayside  when 
encountering  the  discipline  and  authority  of  house¬ 
masters.  Public  school  life,  according  to  Kipling,  is 
much  more  like  life  in  a  university.  In  fact,  really  the 
masters  rather  dread  Stalky  and  Co.,  the  occupants  of 
study  number  five.  The  school  chaplain,  a  very  fairly 
drawn  figure,  tells  Mr.  King  that  he  is  a  wee  bit  afraid 
of  this  famous  study  coterie.  Thus  Kipling  makes  him 
argue  with  Mr.  King  and  the  "  argument  ”  ;s  possibly 
a  good  deal  overdrawn. 
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“  ‘  You  spoke  to  Beetle  yourself,  didn’t  you  ?  Some¬ 
thing  about  not  bathing,  and  being  a  water-funk  ?’  the 
school  chaplain  put  in.  ‘  I  was  scoring  in  the  pavilion 
that  day. 

"  ‘  I  may  have,  jestingly.  I  really  don’t  pretend  to 
remember  every  remark  I  let  fall  among  small  boys  ; 
and  full  well  I  know  the  Beetle  has  no  feelings  to  be 
hurt.’  ” 

Kipling  now  infers,  by  what  he  makes  the  chaplain  say, 
that  study  number  five  is  a  source  of  fear  to  everyone,  so 
much  so  that  they  must  be  conciliated.  Of  course,  what 
happened  at  Stalky’s  school  may  have  been  remarkable, 
but  that  a  gang  of  boys  should  be  a  kind  of  terrorising 
body  is  so  extraordinary  as  to  make  us  think  that  prob¬ 
ably  the  whole  atmosphere  is  overdrawn  and  fallacious. 
Once  again,  probably  because  Kipling,  looking  back,  sees 
events  in  the  wrong  perspective.  However,  be  this  as  it 
may,  Kipling  lets  the  chaplain  talk  in  this  manner  of  the 
power  of  study  number  five  and  its  eccentric  and  preco¬ 
cious  inhabitants. 

“  ‘  I  confess  I  rather  go  out  of  my  way  to  conciliate 
Number  Five  study.  It  may  be  soft,  but  so  far,  I 
believe,  I  am  the  only  man  here  whom  they  haven’t 
maddened  by  their — well — attentions.’  ” 

I  cannot  for  a  moment  understand  the  position  in  any 
school  that  would  allow  a  situation  to  arise  such  as  the 
one  depicted  by  the  chaplain.  That  housemasters  and 
the  head  should  allow  themselves  to  be  “  maddened  ”  by 
a  pack  of  schoolboys  is  past  comprehension.  There 
does  seem,  in  parts  of  Kipling’s  “  Stalky  and  Co.”,  con¬ 
siderable  confusion  of  thought.  The  fact  that  King  is  an 
odious  character  is  no  good  reason  for  making  his  boys 
unboylike. 

If  it  comes  to  a  summing  up,  "  Stalky  and  Co.”,  is  a 
series  of  episodes  or  bickerings  between  boys  and  masters. 
The  masters  are  well  enough  drawn,  the  boys  seem  to  the 
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author  of  this  book  entirely  unlike  boys  at  all.  Perhaps 
the  reasons  of  the  failure  of  Kipling  to  create  boys  is  that 
he  has  forgotten  his  boyhood  and  also,  as  in  the  tales 
“  for  little  children,”  his  young  people  are  far  too  grown 
up. 


I  do  not  think  that  a  great  deal  needs  to  be  said  about 
Kim.  It  is  a  remarkable  book,  about  a  remarkable  boy 
by  a  remarkable  writer.  If  we  are  in  the  East  with  Kip¬ 
ling,  we  may  at  once  be  quite  sure  that  no  fault  can  be 
found.  Whether,  of  course,  Kim  is  in  the  popular  sense  a 
real  character  is  a  question  to  which  I  cannot  hope  to 
find  any  answer.  Of  all  the  inscrutabilities  which  fill 
the  universe  the  inscrutability  of  the  East  is  the  most 
inscrutable. 

In  Kim  we  have  an  extraordinary  portrait  of  a  boy 
brought  up  with  those  of  a  different  nationality.  It  would 
be  interesting  but  profitless  to  compare  Kim  with  the 
boys  in  “  Stalky  and  Co.”  Such  a  comparison,  even  if 
one  could  be  made,  would  be  valueless.  We  cannot 
compare  entities  that  have  no  conceivable  likeness  on  any 
point. 

The  whole  of  the  atmosphere  of  Kim  is  one  of  mystery 
and  curious  rites  and  ceremonies.  Kipling,  in  his  book, 
“  Kim,”  has  perhaps  given  us  his  truest  study  of  a  boy. 
But  I  say  that  this  is  only  a  vague  speculation.  We  can¬ 
not  criticise  Kim,  not  because  it  is  perfect,  but  because  it 
is  unique,  and  I  do  not  think  that  much  criticism  of 
anything  that  is  unique  is  to  be  encouraged.  Perhaps  this 
is  why  criticism  of  Christ  falls  to  the  ground.  At  any 
rate,  even  if  that  which  is  unique  can  be  criticised,  there  is 
so  little  to  help  the  critic  that  he  had  far  better  leave  it 
severely  alone. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  KIPLING  SHORT  STORY 

That  Kipling  is  at  his  very  best  in  the  short  story  is 
often  said,  and  it  is  often  said  without  a  maximum 
amount  of  thought.  Logic  is,  of  course,  unfortunately 
out  of  the  question  for  the  vast  majority  of  people.  They 
can  only  follow  an  imaginary  logical  path  which  begins 
with  physical  birth  and  ends  with  physical  death.  Yet 
many  people  invoke  logic  when  they  make  use  of  univer¬ 
sal.  On  all  hands,  we  hear  that  Kipling  reaches  the 
highest  heights  in  the  short  story.  In  other  words,  the 
short  story  is  a  means  of  expression  through  which  is 
revealed  the  highest  height  of  the  Kipling  genius.  But, 
on  purely  logical  grounds,  I  have  a  quarrel  with  such  an 
affirmation.  In  saying  that  Kipling  is  at  his  best  in  the 
short  story  it  is  usually  meant  that  he  is  at  his  best  in 
some  of  his  short  stories.  Yet  to  say  that  Kipling  is  best 
in  the  short  story  is  to  use  a  universal  when  a  particular 
condition  is  implied.  What  those  who  delight  in  the 
Kipling  short  story  wish  to  imply,  is  that  in  some  of  his 
short  stories  the  excellent  art  of  Kipling  is  to  be  found 
in  a  mode  of  expression  which  is  most  harmonious  to  his 
great  talents.  But  to  say  in  an  off  hand  manner  (as  so 
many  do)  that  Kipling  is  at  his  best  in  the  short  story  is 
untrue.  For  in  some  of  his  short  stories  Kipling  falls  a 
long  way,  not  because  his  bad  stories  are  really  bad,  but 
because  his  good  stories  are  so  stupendously  good.  If 
people  who  cannot  study  logic  would  cease  from  employ¬ 
ing  its  assertions,  much  trouble  would  be  saved. 

It  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  human  errors  (almost  as 
common  as  imagining  that  religion  is  selfish)  to  use  a 
universal  when  a  particular  is  really  what  should  be  em- 
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ployed.  It  is  far  more  accurate  and  far  less  disappoint¬ 
ing  to  say  some  of  Kipling’s  short  stories  are  his  best 
work  than  to  say  that  the  short  story  finds  Kipling  at  his 
best,  when  a  glance  at  some  of  these  will  reveal  that  they 
are  inferior  to  much  of  his  other  works. 

When  I  say  then  that  Kipling  is  at  his  best  in  the  short 
story  I  do  not  mean  that  he  is  always  so,  but  that  in 
certain  of  this  kind  of  work  he  has  given  his  most  meri¬ 
torious  produce  to  a  world  that  loves  a  story,  so  long  as 
it  is  both  interesting  and  short.  Before  dealing  with 
certain  of  his  tales  it  will  neither  be  out  of  place  nor 
unnecessary  to  ask  why  a  man  of  the  type  of  Kipling 
should  excel  in  the  short  story  form  of  literary  compo¬ 
sition.  Such  a  task  can  be  approached  from  two  stand¬ 
points — either  the  personal,  intimating  that  Kipling  is 
the  type  of  man  to  write  short  stories,  or  from  the  literary 
viewpoint,  that  he  is  the  kind  of  author  to  manufacture 
(for  writing  is  a  form  of  manufacture)  the  tale  that  is 
short. 

But  in  this  case  the  personal  side  of  Kipling  is  so  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  his  literary  output  that  there  is  no 
need  to  draw  any  vast  distinction  between  the  man  and 
his  work.  Those  who  delight  in  saying  that  as  a  man  is 
so  is  he  likely  to  write  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  Kipling,  their  theorem 
is  one  that  can  be  proved  as  true. 

Now,  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  Kipling  is  that 
he  is  able  to  say  a  tremendous  lot  in  a  little  space.  He  is 
of  that  type  of  artist  who  can  paint  a  picture  full  of 
details,  yet  when  the  canvas  is  inspected  shows  that  the 
artist  has  not  used  an  enormous  amount  of  paint  or  a 
great  quantity  of  strokes  and  lines.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  Kipling  short  story.  Though  there  is  a  wealth  of 
detail  the  action  moves  easily  and  the  minimum  quantity 
of  words  produces  the  maximum  effect.  Kipling  does 
not  indulge  in  those  elaborate  preliminaries  which  make 
some  short  story  writers  write  very  long  short ‘stories. 
With  an  engaging  frankness  he  at  once  gets  to  the  heart 
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of  the  story.  If  the  reader  is  not  interested  in  the  first 
few  lines  of  the  Kipling  story,  I  think  it  is  pretty  evident 
that  he  will  not  be  interested  at  all.  This  is  not,  of  course, 
the  case  with  many  writers.  Many  authors  write  so 
much  preliminary  matter  which  often  has  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  the  main  issue  that  the  reader  cannot 
judge  the  story  until  he  has  waded  through  the  channel 
which  leads  to  the  interior  of  the  tale. 

While  not  indulging  in  the  vice  of  writing  too  much  in 
what  is  meant  to  be  a  short  story,  Kipling  does  not  go 
to  the  other  extreme  and  "write  too  little.  There  is  never 
any  suspicion  that  his  main  object  is  to  get  to  the  end  of 
the  story  ;  no  suspicion  that  a  death  is  introduced,  not 
because  it  is  in  the  psychological  position,  but  because  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  character  some¬ 
how.  In  so  many  short  stories,  we  feel  that  the  author 
has  got  hold  of  a  theme,  has  no  idea  whether  it  had  better 
end  or  go  on,  has  a  vague  idea  that  the  allowed  amount 
of  words  have  been  used  and  must  therefore  get  the  story 
to  its  appointed  end. 

A  short  story  is  very  much  like  life.  It  has  certain 
limits ;  the  characters  have  got  to  do  this  or  fail  to  do 
that ;  they  must  achieve  or  fail  to  achieve  something  ; 
and  this  must  be  done  in  the  confines  of  a  short  story. 
As  Kipling  succeeds  so  admirably  with  the  short  story, 
it  may  be  asked  whether  this  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
lesser  success  of  his  long  tales.  I  think  that  a  connection 
can  be  found.  The  Kipling  short  stories  are,  in  a  way, 
not  so  much  tales  as  episodes.  To  a  certain  extent,  with 
the  exception  of  “  Captains  Courageous,”  the  long  tales 
of  Kipling  are  a  series  of  episodes.  This  is  most  apparent 
in  “  Stalky  and  Co.”  ;  and  in  a  more  limited  extent  it 
can  be  discerned  in  “  The  Light  that  Failed.”  The 
episode  is  the  absolute  acme  of  what  the  short  story 
requires ;  but  a  series  of  episodes,  even  if  there  is  an 
attempt  at  continuity,  is  not  to  be  desired  for  a  long  tale. 

The  very  fact,  then,  that  Kipling  has  given  to  the  short 
story  the  episode  style  is  the  very  reason  why  his  success 
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as  a  novelist  is  not  so  overwhelmingly  outstanding.  In 
the  Kipling  short  story  we  are  spectators  of  an  incident — 
an  incident  that  may  make  us  laugh,  may  make  us  angry, 
may  make  us  weep.  The  chief  actors  appear  through  the 
arena  door,  fight  their  battle  before  us,  and  when  it  is 
over  retire  again  behind  the  arena.  There  is  little  or  no 
comment ;  the  “  show  ”  has  taken  place  and  we  are  left 
to  applaud  or  upbraid.  I  never  see  any  suggestion  in  the 
Kipling  short  story  that  it  is  written  to  appeal  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  audience.  It  is  a  spontaneous  essence  radiating 
from  the  mind  of  Kipling.  I  never  read  a  magazine 
story  of  the  present  day  without  feeling  that  it  is  written 
with  a  specific  audience  in  view.  There  is  the  story  which 
is  obviously  written  to  catch  the  typist  on  holiday  at 
Margate  ;  there  is  the  other  story  written  to  catch  her 
when  she  is  back  in  that  wilderness  where  human  machines 
write  what  others  dictate,  that  others  in  their  turn  may 
read  and  then  dictate  to  other  human  machines.  Where¬ 
fore  it  is  to  be  whispered  that  the  magazine  story  is  a 
commercial  venture  and  the  writer  of  it  must  be  careful 
that  he  pleases  his  particular  audience. 

But  never  for  one  instant  is  there  any  suggestion  in 
the  Kipling  story  that  it  is  written  for  any  other  reason 
than  that  the  idea  came  into  the  writer’s  mind  that  this 
particular  story  was  to  be  written.  There  is  a  distinct 
feeling  of  independence  about  the  Kipling  short  story  ; 
there  is  an  air  of  refusal  to  compromise  with  the  wishes  of 
the  reader. 

Having,  then,  established  that  Kipling  is  the  type  of 
person  to  write  a  short  story  which  shall  be  deemed 
excellent,  it  will  be  an  appropriate  time  in  which  to 
examine  some  of  the  short  stories,  which  I  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  saying,  are  among  his  most  delightful  creations. 


It  is  not  always  recognised  that  when  a  critic  dogma¬ 
tises  he  does  so  well  knowing  that  his  dogma-  is  but  a 
personal  opinion,  and  in  so  far  as  his  reputation  as  a 
sincere  critic  is  allowed,  in  so  far  will  his  dogma  receive 
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the  approval  of  men.  Dogmatisation  is  not,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  unwarranted  conceit,  but  a  wish  to 
express  as  forcibly  ;is  possible  something  that  the  critic 
feels  to  be  true.  The  critic  must  follow  the  dictates  of 
his  own  soul,  and  if  he  dogmatises,  it  is  because  the  truth 
of  his  assertion  has  made  a  firm  impression  on  his  soul. 

It  has  become  so  (irmly  established  in  my  soul  (I  am 
quite  convinced  the  critic  has  a  flexible  soul)  that  Kipling 
reaches  his  very  highest  in  tragedy  that  I  put  it  as  a  dogma 
that  Kipling  is  the  most  excellent  short  story  tragedian 
of  contemporary  times.  Perhaps  this  is  so  because 
Kipling  understands,  as  do  all  great  writers,  that  tragedy 
is  the  soul  of  inspiration.  Humour  may  be  forced, 
melancholy  may  be  strained,  joy  may  be  too  exuberant, 
but  tragedy  is  a  dire  entity  ;  there  is  no  half  tragedy, 
suicide,  drunkenness,  prostitution  ;  these  are  all  tragedies 
— there  is  no  silver  lining.  So  1  shall  consider  a  Kipling 
tragic  short  story  that  is  tragic  and  terrible  because  the 
cause  of  the  tragedy  is  the  price  of  Empire  keeping  in 
lonely  places  ;  it  is  the  lamentable  corollary  to  Imperial¬ 
ism. 

I  choose  "  The  End  of  the  Passage  ”  as  my  first  example 
of  a  great  Kipling  short  story  because  it  deals  with  a  fun¬ 
damental  that  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  all  white  men. 
Loneliness  is  probably  the  greatest  inducement  to  suicide 
that  there  is.  There  is  a  more  subtle  loneliness  of  soul, 
a  loneliness  which  can  be  found  in  the  most  crowded 
environment.  Hut  in  the  Kipling  tale  that  1  am  here 
examining  1  do  not  find  any  marked  trace  of  this  kind  of 
mental  loneliness.  It  is  physical  loneliness  engineered 
by  extreme  isolation  from  man.  Man  may  at  times  love 
solitude  ;  he  may  love  the  solitary  swirl  of  the  ocean  ; 
he  may  enthuse  over  the  vast  silent  mass  of  sand  which 
men  call  the  Desert.  ;  but  lie  cannot  bear  for  long  that 
loneliness  which  comes  to  those  who  are  perforce  cut  off 
from  the  society  of  man.  Man  may  dwell  with  his  soul, 
but  it  must  be  but  a  temporary  dwelling  and  he  must 
soon  seek  the  company  of  human  beings. 

“  At  The  End  of  the  Passage  "  is  a  study  of  a  man 
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driven  mad  by  three  elementals.  The  sense  of  being 
alone,  the  force  of  the  pitiless  sun  (none  is  more  merciless) 
and  the  curse  of  being  unable  to  sleep.  Let  our  bodies 
be  burned,  let  our  souls  be  torn  in  two,  let  our  vision  be 
clouded,  our  hearing  impaired,  but,  if  there  is  a  God  who 
cares,  let  it  not  be  said  that  He  robs  his  children  of  sleep. 
Something  robs  Hummil  of  sleep  and  his  mind  slowly  but 
surely  goes.  Dire,  unrelenting  tragedy  and  despair  as 
black  as  Ibsen’s  philosophy  can  be  found  in  the  dialogue 
which  takes  place  in  the  baking  bungalow  when  Hummil, 
the  assistant  engineer,  tells  Spurstow,  the  doctor,  that 
he  cannot  sleep.  The  tragedies  of  the  world  always 
take  place  in  the  far  off  corners  of  the  earth.  They  are 
so  often  entirely  unseen  by  the  vast  mass  of  mankind  ; 
the  tragedy  draws  to  its  appointed  end,  and  none,  save 
the  few  who  are  spectators,  know  of  it.  There  is  a  dire 
tragedy  in  the  next  house,  the  husband  is  dying  of  cancer  ; 
we  know  it  not  ;  with  a  careless  laugh,  we  proceed  to  the 
theatre.  In  the  next  house  a  woman  sits  idly  in  front 
of  her  mirror.  She  has  been  beautiful,  she  has  been 
admired  by  all  men,  but  the  mirror  never  lies  ;  the  years 
have  mounted  up,  the  hair  is  turning  grey,  the  face  is 
becoming  that  of  a  woman  who  is  becoming  nearly  old. 
It  is  dire  tragedy,  but  we  know  it  not ;  and  we  laugh, 
sing,  make  merry,  for  we  are  still  young  and  the  world  is 
at  present  a  gentle  father. 

So  the  conversation  in  the  bungalow  is  desperate 
tragedy,  while  the  great  Indian  Empire  calmly  grows 
and  wanders  towards  a  new  day.  The  dialogue  is  Kip¬ 
ling  at  his  best.  A  long  quotation  is  worthy  of  inclusion. 

"  There  was  no  movement  on  Hummil’s  part.  The 
man  had  composed  himself  rigidly  as  a  corpse,  his 
hands  clenched  at  his  sides.  ‘  He’s  holding  himself  as 
tightly  as  ever  he  can,’  thought  Spurstow.  ‘  What  in 
the  world  is  the  matter  with  him  ? — Hummil  1’ 

“  ‘  Yes,’  in  a  thick  constrained  voice. 

“  ‘  Can’t  you  get  to  sleep  ?’ 

"  '  No.’ 
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“  ‘  Head  hot  ?  Throat  feeling  bulgy  ?  or  how  ?’ 

“  ‘  Neither,  thanks.  I  don’t  sleep  much,  you 
know.'  ” 

The  words  are  so  simple  ;  we  hear  them  almost  every 
day,  but  sleeplessness  has  slain  its  ten  thousands.  It  is 
the  state  which  leads  from  sanity  to  insanity.  Kipling 
puts  the  matter  concisely  when  he  makes  Spurstow  say  : 

"  '  And  now,  my  friend,  sleeplessness  of  your  kind 
being  very  apt  to  relax  the  moral  fibre  in  little  matters 
of  life  and  death,  I’ll  just  take  the  liberty  of  spiking 
your  guns  !’  ” 

The  miserable  state  produces  in  Ilummil  a  condition 
of  seeing  terrible  visions.  So  Spurstow  muses  on  Hum- 
mil’s  vision.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  “  A  blind  face 
that  cries  and  can’t  wipe  its  eyes,  a  blind  face  that  chases 
him  down  corridors  !” 

The  dire  tragedy  comes  to  its  appointed  end ;  there  is 
nothing  to  make  us  feel  that  it  is  in  any  way  stripped  of 
its  horror. 

“  ‘  The  punkah  was  still  being  pulled  over  the  bed, 
but  Hummil  had  departed  this  life  at  least  three  hours. 
The  body  lay  on  its  back,  hands  clenched  by  the  side, 
as  Spurstow  had  seen  it  lying  seven  nights  previously. 
In  the  staring  eyes  was  written  terror  beyond  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  any  pen.” 

Perhaps  the  most  terrible  part  of  this  story  is  not  so 
much  what  happens  as  that  it  seems  impossible  that  it 
can  ever  be  prevented  from  happening  again  and  yet 
again.  The  calls  of  Empire  demand  a  resolution  to  face 
the  awful  combination  of  a  tropical  sun  and  a  long  sojourn 
without  the  company  of  men.  This  is  where  Kipling 
gets  at  the  essence  of  the  pathos  of  this  simple  tragedy. 
Such  a  tragedy  as  he  writes  of  in  this  tale  of  Hummil  is 
the  more  dreadful  because  it  is  commonplace  ;  the  more 
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hopeless  because  any  solution  for  its  avoidance,  at  present 
seems  impossible.  The  marvellous  genius  of  this  short 
story  is  that  it  is  not  only  a  complete  episode  perfectly 
presented,  but  the  study  of  human  character,  human 
affection,  human  irritation,  human  despair,  human  sym¬ 
pathy  is  so  exquisitely  presented  that  it  can  only  be  given 
by  the  hand  of  a  master.  It  would  have  been  so  simple 
to  have  turned  this  tragedy  into  a  melodrama,  thus  rob¬ 
bing  it  of  its  sincere  realism.  As  it  stands,  it  is  Kipling 
on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  creative  genius.  Hummil  is 
so  pathetic,  so  human,  so  natural,  we  are  sorry  that  he 
has  died  ;  but  (the  Kipling  realism  is  so  intense)  we 
could  not  have  borne  it  that  he  should  suffer  in  the  little 
bungalow,  where,  all  alone,  a  man  who  could  not  sleep 
only  found  sleep  in  that  sleep  from  which  none,  be  they 
lord  or  slave,  ever  awake.  Kipling  gives  us  a  study  of 
the  horror  of  eternal  sleeplessness ;  it  is  a  far  greater 
horror  than  the  eternal  sleep  that  so  many  poets  imagine 
death  to  be. 


I  will  now  turn  to  a  lesser  tragedy,  which  is  lesser 
because  it  is  probably  an  imaginary  one.  But  in  “  The 
Mark  of  the  Beast  ”  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  Kip¬ 
ling  achieves  much.  His  description  of  a  leper,  who  is  also 
a  priest,  is  so  remarkable,  so  wonderful,  that  it  cannot  be 
left  on  one  side.  The  leper  priest  is  a  piteous  object, 
as  are  all  humans  smitten  with  so  foul  a  disease  that  their 
humanity  is  obscured  by  its  greedy  ravages. 

"  Then,  without  any  warning,  a  Silver  Man  came  out 
of  a  recess  behind  the  image  of  the  god.  He  was  per¬ 
fectly  naked  in  that  bitter,  bitter  cold,  and  his  body 
shone  like  frosted  silver,  for  he  was  what  the  Bible 
calls,  '  a  leper  as  white  as  snow.’  Also  he  had  no  face, 
because  he  was  a  leper  of  some  years  standing,  and  his 
disease  was  heavy  upon  him.” 

I  do  not  think  that  anywhere  has  Kipling  described  a 
scene  with  so  much  brilliance  as  the  picture  of  this 
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wretched  specimen  of  humanity.  The  expression  “  he 
had  no  face  ”  is  dire  horror.  Suppose  we  entered  one 
day  a  large  restaurant,  suppose  we  took  our  seat  at  a  far 
table,  suppose  we  studied  the  menu,  suppose  we  looked 
up,  suppose  we  saw  the  man  opposite,  and  “  he  had  no 
face.”  It  is  probably  impossible  to  imagine  the  disgust 
and  pity  with  which  we  should  behold  such  a  sight.  But, 
"  he  had  no  face  ”  is  the  essence  of  real  drama  ;  it  is 
completely  different  from  saying  leprosy  had  destroyed 
his  face.  Kipling  reaches  the  most  accurate  state  of 
pure  drama  in  the  expression  ;  we  may  shiver,  we  may 
feel  disgust,  we  may  indeed  shrink,  for  the  man  who  should 
meet  our  gaze  cannot  do  this  thing,  for  “  he  had  no  face.” 

I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  living  writer  who  is  more 
skilful  in  the  use  of  the  right  word  than  Kipling.  Perhaps 
this  “  make  up  ”  is  more  apparent  in  “  The  Mark  of  the 
Beast  ”  than  almost  anywhere  else.  It  will  no  doubt 
be  remembered  that  the  tragedy  enacted  in  this  short 
story  concerns  a  curse  inflicted  on  Fleete,  because  he, 
in  a  drunken  ecstasy,  insults  one  of  the  gods.  The  priest, 
who  is  also  a  leper,  puts  a  curse  on  Fleete,  and  the  mode 
of  operation  is  well  described  by  Kipling  :  "  when  the 
Silver  Man  ran  in  under  our  arms,  making  a  noise  exactly 
like  the  mewing  of  an  otter,  caught  Fleete  round  the  body 
and  dropped  his  head  on  Fleete’s  breast  before  we  could 
wrench  him  away.” 

Gradually  (Kipling  evolves  the  process  admirably) 
Fleete  becomes  a  beast,  and  the  human  part  of  him  is 
pushed  out  by  the  animalism  placed  in  him  by  the  leprous 
priest.  It  is  in  the  evolution  of  the  “  animalising  ”  of 
Fleete  that  we  discover  the  extraordinary  skill  that 
Kipling  possesses  in  using  the  most  natural  and  appro¬ 
priate  words.  Two  examples  will,  I  think,  demonstrate 
this  trait  in  the  literary  armour  of  Kipling. 

In  describing  the  nature  of  the  drunkenness  of  Fleete, 
Kipling  writes  thus:  ‘‘He  was  gorgeously  drunk.” 
This  is  real  genius  in  the  use  of  words.  Fleete  might  have 
been  disgustingly  drunk,  he  might  have  been  outrageously 
drunk,  he  might  have  been  appallingly  drunk  ;  but  he 
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was  not,  he  was  “  gorgeously  ”  drunk.  That  is,  his  state 
was  one  of  ecstatic  intoxication.  It  is  almost  an  artistic 
form  of  drunkenness,  the  state  carried  to  its  logical  con¬ 
clusion.  Fleete  was  so  drunk  that  he  cared  for  nothing 
but  his  own  state  of  absolute  torpor. 

A  little  further  on,  regardless  of  using  a  possible  coarse 
expression,  Kipling,  in  describing  Fleete’s  growing  desire 
for  underdone  chops,  writes  in  this  brilliantly  frank 
manner. 

"  Fleete  stood  up  unwillingly,  and  said,  ‘  No  lamps — 
no  lamps.  It’s  much  nicer  here.  Let’s  dine  outside 
and  have  some  more  chops  lots  of  ’em  and  underdone — 
bloody  ones  with  gristle.” 

Certain  people  object  to  Kipling  on  the  ground  that  he 
writes  with  a  certain  amount  of  indecent  frankness.  Rut 
once  it  is  realised  that  Kipling  is  a  realist  through  and 
through,  it  becomes  evident  that  hard  harsh  words  must 
find  their  way  into  his  writings.  A  less  frank  and  coura¬ 
geous  writer  than  Kipling  might  have  written  that  Fleete 
wanted  underdone  chops  with  gristle.  The  use  of  the 
word  “  bloody  ”  is  most  appropriate  in  this  particular 
scene.  It  is  a  distinct  parallel  to  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's 
use  of  the  same  word  in  Pygmalion.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  generally  recognised  enough,  that  using  the  psycho¬ 
logical  word,  though  the  word  may  be  vulgar,  is  a  distinct 
mark  of  literary  merit.  It  has  too  long  been  considered 
by  many  that  literary  excellence  consists  mainly  in  purity 
of  language.  This  is  obviously  superficial  reasoning. 
In  “  The  Mark  of  the  Beast  ”  Kipling  gives  us  a  study  of 
the  working  of  a  curse  on  a  hitherto  normal  man.  If, 
then,  the  study  is  to  be  consistent,  the  main  thing  to  be 
sought  is  use  of  the  kind  of  language  Fleete  would  be 
likely  to  use  while  he  was  in  the  devolution  from  a  man  to  a 
beast.  And  when  Fleete  uses  the  word  "  bloody  ”  in 
reference  to  underdone  chops,  it  is  a  clever  way  of.showing 
that  Kipling  can  draw  a  consistent  human  figure.  From 
use  of  foul  and  disgusting  words  Fleete  becomes  an  animal, 
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and  the  listeners  hear  emerge  from  him — “  the  long- 
drawn  howl  of  a  wolf.”  It  is  the  bitter  climax. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  deeper  pathos  in  the  world 
than  that  process  we  so  vaguely  call  “  make  believe.” 
Reality  is  not  to  be  found,  so  a  shadow  is  sought.  In 
“  They  ”  Kipling  ascends  to  the  summit  of  pathetic 
melancholy.  The  blind  woman  and  her  imaginary  chil¬ 
dren  enables  Kipling  to  make  full  use  of  his  gift  of  writing 
of  melancholy.  “  They  ”  is  a  divine  impossibility.  It 
would  probably  never  really  happen  in  the  way  he  makes 
it  happen.  That  a  motor  car  getting  into  a  private  part 
of  a  garden  should  open  up  a  scene  of  intense  pathos  is 
pretty  extraordinary.  Yet  it  does  not  matter  how  we 
get  in  touch  with  something  beautiful  so  long  as  we 
eventually  get  there.  We  do  not  mind  that  to  reach  the 
beauty  of  the  sea  we  must  endure  the  miseries  of  a  crowded 
train.  We  do  not  mind  that  to  get  at  the  beauty  of 
“  They  ”  so  prosaic  a  thing  as  a  motor  car  first  intrudes 
its  noisy  presence.  When  we  get  to  the  end  of  “  They  ” 
we  no  longer  can  see  to  read  properly  ;  the  pathos  of  the 
blind  woman  has  for  the  moment  blinded  our  eyes  with 
unashamed  tears.  For  he  who  can  never  weep  over  a 
story  is  akin  to  him  who  can  never  sob  when  the  tragedy 
of  life  demands  that  sobbing  ought  to  be  indulged  in. 
It  may  be  better  to  laugh  than  cry,  but  it  is  far,  far  better 
to  laugh  and  cry  in  due  season.  We  may  indeed  weep 
when  we  get  to  the  end  of  Kipling’s  “  They,”  for  though 
he  has  written  better  work,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  most 
should  be  made  of  “  They,”  for  we  shall  not  pass  by  that 
way  again.  The  end  of  the  story  is  what  we  feel  is  true. 

"  You  who  must  never  come  here  again.”  We  cannot, 
that  which  is  sacred  cannot  be  gazed  at,  at  any  hour  of  the 
day.  When  we  read  “  They  ”  we  might  perhaps  take  off 
our  shoes,  for  Kipling  has  led  us  so  gently  that  we  at  last 
realise  that  we  are  on  Holy  Ground. 


I  do  not  think  that  it  is  unfair  to  his  other  work  if  I 
say  that  in  some  of  his  short  stories  Kipling  has  reached 
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the  summit  of  excellence.  The  short  story  must  not  be, 
as  it  so  often  is,  long.  Kipling  does  not  write  absurdly 
long  short  stories.  The  short  story  of  Kipling  is  generally 
complete  in  itself  ;  it  dot  ;  not  usually  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  being  made  to  be  brought  to  an  unnatural  end. 

At  times  Kipling  reaches  great  heights  of  dramatic 
power  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in 
some  of  the  short  stories  he  descends  to  the  banal.  That 
his  work  in  the  short  story  is  very  uneven  the  most  easy 
going  of  critics  must  admit.  But  perhaps  all  great 
writers  are  characterised  by  an  unevenness  in  their 
literary  output.  Temperament,  health,  cannot  but  affect 
the  writings  of  even  the  master  men  of  letters.  At  times 
in  the  Kipling  short  story  we  feel  that  a  subject  is  selected, 
and  that  in  rather  a  haphazard  manner  something  has 
got  to  be  said  about  it.  At  other  times  we  gain  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Kipling  is  writing  in  an  exuberance  of 
unalloyed  joy  ;  that  his  pen  is  easily  framing  what  he 
wants  to  say.  I  say,  then,  that  in  some  of  his  short 
stories  we  get  his  soul  in  the  most  perfect  light. 

And  it  is  a  great  soul,  it  has  a  wide  and  beneficent  hu¬ 
manity,  a  broad  and  ready  sympathy.  But,  and  never 
let  it  be  forgotten,  Kipling  can  cut  as  though  with  a 
scythe,  he  can  cut  deep  wounds  and  then  rub  salt  into 
them.  He  can  show  in  a  short  story  of  a  bridge  builder 
how  the  engineer  who  has  braved  all  for  three  years  will 
get  but  little  reward,  and  the  “  limelight  ”  part  of  the 
whole  proceeding  will  fall  on  the  Viceroy  and  the  Arch¬ 
bishop.  It  is  nearly  always  the  same,  the  man,  who  is 
but  a  pawn  produces  the  great  work,  but  the  big  figures 
take  the  prominent  place.  The  private  soldier  wins  the 
battle,  but  the  general  is  remembered  in  history.  The 
private  soldier  won  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  but  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  comes  down  to  posterity.  Kipling  in  his 
short  stories  gets  down  to  the  small  men  who  keep  the 
huge  Empire  so  that  its  destiny  does  not  fail.  Men  may 
die,  men  may  weep,  men  may  see  awful  visions,  but  the 
Empire  goes  on.  It  is  the  Kipling  Imperial  message. 
The  Empire  is  a  hard  taskmaster  but  those  who  serve 
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her  have  their  names  on  the  imperishable  roll  of  those 
who  stick  it  out. 


Let  me  state  which  I  think  are  among  the  finest  of 
Kipling’s  short  stories.  They  are  “  At  the  End  of  the 
Passage,”  “  The  Mark  of  the  Beast  ”  and  "  They.” 

And  they  are  all  tragic,  for  I  am  convinced  that  Kipling 
is  superior  in  the  realm  of  tragedy  to  the  realm  of  comedy. 

“  At  The  End  of  the  Passage  ”  is  a  black  tragedy, 
because  it  is  so  commonplace  and  unavoidable.  “  The 
Mark  of  the  Beast  ”  is  a  lesser  tragedy,  because  it  is 
possibly  but  an  act  of  imagination.  "  They  ”  is  again 
dire  tragedy,  because  it  is  so  inevitable. 

Kipling  writes  in  the  short  story,  of  many  men  and  many 
women.  They  experience  all  the  phases  of  life.  The 
Kipling  short  stories  reveal  humanity  as  seen  through  a 
kaleidoscope.  With  skill,  for  the  most  part,  Kipling 
moves  the  pawns,  and  we  who  read  of  them  know  that 
for  many,  their  destiny  is  Checkmate. 


CHAPTER  X 


EAST  AND  WEST 

In  “  The  Naulahka  ”  we  have  the  interesting  spectacle 
of  Kipling  in  the  r61e  of  a  collaborator.  Such  a  state 
immediately  implies  a  certain  amount  of  virtue  and  that 
most  commendable  state  which  is  known  as  long  suffering. 
The  collaborator  must  of  necessity  be  someone  who  can 
get  on  well  with  his  fellow  creatures.  He  must  be  able 
to  agree  without  cowardly  compromise ;  to  disagree 
without  causing  enmity  and  anger.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  marriage,  I  do  not  know  of  any  more  inti¬ 
mate  state  of  relationship  than  the  relationship  of  col¬ 
laboration.  Collaboration  is  the  test  of  friendship ;  it 
is  the  perfect  harmony  or  ultimate  harmony  of  two  or 
more  minds. 

It  is  quite  extraordinary  how  any  kind  of  speculation 
about  anything  from  the  nature  of  the  universe  to  the 
Ethics  of  Aristotle  nearly  always  leads  away  to  a  digres¬ 
sion.  So  the  thought  of  Kipling  collaborating  with  Mr. 
Balestier  leads  me  away  to  that  fountainhead  of  theology 
— the  theory  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
I  will  add  my  theory  to  the  thousands  already  existing. 
Perhaps  the  Holy  Trinity  is  an  act  of  collaboration,  an 
absolute  harmonious  understanding  between  Three  Per¬ 
sons  making  them  in  reality  One. 

To  return  to  the  less  troubled  region  that  is  carpeted 
with  literature.  Literary  collaboration  is  most  certainly 
an  act  of  supreme  altruism.  Each  side  must  be  prepared 
to  be  unselfish  in  his  critical  estimate  of  what  should  or 
should  not  be  done.  A  perfect  agreement  must  be  made, 
whereby  it  is  determined  where  one  shall  write'  and  the 
other  shall  not.  There  must  not  be  in  successful  col- 
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laboration  any  kind  of  bickering  even  over  the  fate  of  a 
full  stop ;  a  comma  must  not  be  allowed  to  break  the 
perfect  unity  of  outlook  that  should  be  the  birthright  of 
two  collaborators. 

Now,  there  are  many  very  learned  persons  about,  who 
say  they  know  in  a  book  that  is  born  by  a  process  of  col¬ 
laboration  exactly  where  one  mind  is  working  and  exactly 
where  the  other  is.  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  possessed  of 
any  such  powers  of  detective  genius.  I  cannot  say,  at 
this  full  stop  Mr.  Kipling  is  writing  or  thinking  ;  from 
that  comma  to  the  end  of  the  page  Mr.  Balestier  is  the 
creator.  But  I  do  know  that  these  two  harmonious 
souls  (the  internal  evidence  of  the  book  is  testimony  to 
this)  have  together  produced  a  very  ordinary  book,  and 
because  it  is  so  ordinary  (when  most  of  Kipling’s  work  is 
so  extraordinary)  it  can  well  be  called  fascinating.  And  a 
fascinating  book  is  like  a  fascinating  woman,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  all  through  ! 

“  The  Naulahka  ”  is  perhaps  the  most  ordinary  book 
that  Kipling  has  written.  When  I  say  ordinary  I  do  not 
in  any  sense  use  the  word  in  a  derogatory  sense.  The  word 

ordinary  ”  has  unfortunately  come  to  mean  something 
that  is  quite  undistinguished,  worthy  of  no  particular 
note.  That  no  person  is  really  ordinary  is  such  a  deep 
contention  that  a  book  could  be  written  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject.  When  I  say  that  Kipling’s  “  The  Naulahka  ”  is  an 
ordinary  book,  I  mean  that  it  is  one  of  a  class,  though  it 
has  its  characteristics ;  there  is  nothing  to  put  it  in  a 
niche  by  itself.  Because  this  book  is  ordinary,  about 
ordinary  people,  there  are  those  who  do  not  think  that  it 
is  worthy  of  much  attention.  Such  an  attitude  is  a  mis¬ 
taken  one.  Although  the  book  is  somewhat  common¬ 
place,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  learnt  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  East  and  West  and  the  eternal  problem  of 
love.  So  many  really  great  writers  do  not  seem  able  to 
describe  the  emotions  that  are  indicated  in  that  kind  of 
love  which  is  shown  to  the  spectators,  as  a  man  chasing 
a  maid.  For  love,  in  the  popular ( sense,  is  the  pursuit  of 
one  sex  after  the  other  ;  and  as  Bernard  Shaw  points  out, 
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woman  is  often  the  huntress.  She  is  not  in  Kipling’s 
book  ;  but  then  Kipling  is  not  very  likely  to  write  a  love 
tale  upside  down.  The  love  tale  that  is  read  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  and  devoured  in  the  kitchen  or  pantry  pre¬ 
supposed  man  to  be  the  hunter.  And  “  The  Naulahka  ” 
is  the  type  of  love  tale  that  might  easily  find  an  audience 
both  in  the  drawing-room  and  the  pantry  or  kitchen. 
Again,  that  it  should  appeal  to  such  opposite  parts  of  a 
house,  makes  this  book  specially  interesting.  Not  a 
great  deal  of  Kipling’s  work  would,  I  think,  be  read  in 
the  kitchen. 

All  through  “  The  Naulahka  ”  there  is  an  interesting 
antagonism  :  an  antagonism  that  is  as  old  as  the  world 
itself.  It  may  perhaps  be  termed  that  antagonism  which 
always  seems  to  exist  between  spiritual  aspirations  and 
physical  hopes.  In  “  The  Naulahka  ”  the  particular 
application  of  the  principle  is  that  a  man  wishes  to  marry  a 
woman  and  the  woman  in  question  wishes  to  become  a 
missionary.  It  is  almost  a  Shavian  position,  the  clash  of 
ideals,  because  marriage,  at  any  rate  in  its  potentiality, 
is  an  ideal.  This  antagonism  which  is  so  much  a  part  of 
“  The  Naulahka  ”  is  very  skilfully  dealt  with  by  Kipling 
in  a  passage  where  Tarvin  and  Kate  discuss  (rather  sadly) 
their  opposite  points  of  view. 

As  the  passage  depicts  very  well  how  deep  is  the  Kip¬ 
ling  understanding  of  the  antagonism  of  ideals,  and 
especially  so  when  these  ideals  are  physical  on  the  part 
of  man  and  spiritual  on  the  part  of  woman  I  shall  give  it 
at  some  length.  The  background  of  the  scene  is  Colorado 
and  the  participants  are  on  horseback  ;  no  bad  setting 
for  a  drama. 

"  *  I  tire  you  by  talking  of  this  thing,  Kate,  I  know 
it.  But  I’ve  got  to  talk  of  it.  I’ve  got  to  save  you.’ 

”  ‘  Don’t  try  any  more,  Nick,’  she  answered  gently. 

‘  Please  don’t.  It’s  my  salvation  to  go.  It  is  the  one 
thing  I  want  to  do.  It  seems  to  me  sometimes,  when 
I  think  of  it,  that  it  was  perhaps  the  thing  I  was  sent 
into  the  world  to  do.  We  are  all  sent  into  the  world 
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to  do  something,  don't  you  think  so,  Nick,  even  if 
it’s  ever  so  tiny  and  humble  and  no  account  ?  I’ve 
got  to  do  it,  Nick.  Make  it  easy  for  me.'  ” 

There  is  quite  a  deep  philosophy  in  this  passage.  There 
is  the  eternal  masculine,  utterly  failing  to  see  that  to 
some  women,  marriage  is  not  their  highest  calling.  There 
is  the  wish  on  the  part  of  woman  to  be  independent, 
yet  do  something  in  the  world ;  there  is  the  delicate 
mixture  of  determination  and  tenderness  on  the  part  of 
Kate.  There  is  the  appeal  (perfectly  useless)  which 
Kate  makes  to  Tarvin.  But  it  is  hopeless  to  appeal  to  a 
man  when  he  is  in  the  throes  of  love.  He  is  blind,  he  is 
insane,  he  is  utterly  selfish,  he  has  no  reasoning  powers, 
he  has  no  ambition  beyond  watching  the  expression  in 
his  beloved’s  eyes,  he  is  swayed  by  the  touch  of  a  finger¬ 
nail,  he  is  wounded  by  the  poise  of  a  head,  he  is  mag¬ 
netised  by  the  glance  of  an  eye,  he  is  in  that  state  of 
neurasthenia,  when  everything  elates  him  to  ecstasy  or 
plunges  him  down  to  black  despair. 

Thus  Tarvin,  quite  incapable  of  following  Kate’s 
ideals  of  spiritual  yearning,  makes  an  answer  which  shows 
us  that  Kipling  knows  exactly  how  lovesick  men  talk. 
And  not  every  great  writer  has  this  knowledge  by  any 
means. 


“  ‘  I’ll  be  hammered  if  I  will !  I’ll  make  it  hard. 

That’s  what  I  am  here  for.’  ” 

So  Kate  tries  the  feminine  inanity  of  telling  Tarvin 
that  if  she  stayed  for  any  one  it  would  be  for  him.  Again 
Kipling  draws  Tarvin  with  infinite  skill.  The  reply  that 
Tarvin  makes  to  this  curious  and  irritating  compliment, 
she  wishes  him  to  infer,  is  absolutely  natural.  Tarvin 
does  not  find  this  consolation  soothing. 

Oh,  I’ll  believe,  and  thank  you  into  the  bargain. 

But  what  good  will  it  do  for  me  ?  I  don’t  want  belief. 

I  want  you.’  " 
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The  psychology  of  the  battle  between  Kate  and  Tarvin 
is  depicted  with  immense  skill.  Failing  to  persuade  Kate 
that  it  would  be  desirable  for  her  to  leave  India  alone 
and  marry  him,  Tarvin  turns  the  attack,  and  attacks 
Kate  with  her  own  weapons.  If  she  wants  to  help  other 
people,  let  her  start  at  home  ;  let  her  help  him.  It  is 
the  old  argument,  so  often  advanced  against  missions, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  it.  We  send  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  India  when  they  are  wanted  in  Mayfair  ; 
we  attempt  to  “  Christianise  ”  the  Chinese  while  the 
heathen  live  and  die  miserably  in  the  wastes  of  Bays- 
water  and  Kensington.  Tarvin  changes  his  tactics,  and 
though  he  does  so  skilfully,  it  is  of  no  avail.  The  passage 
is  again  worth  quoting  ;  we  get  a  still  further  insight  into 
the  knowledge  Kipling  possesses  of  the  outlook  of  normal 
men  and  women. 

“  ‘  Great  Scot,  Kate,  if  you  are  looking  for  some 
misery  to  set  right,  you  needn’t  get  off  this  road. 
Begin  on  me.'  ” 

It  is  the  masculine  argument  to  the  particular  against 
the  feminine  argument  to  the  general.  The  feminine 
wish  is  to  benefit  the  individual,  it  is  true,  but  it  must  be 
accomplished  through  the  general.  In  a  sense  every 
woman  is  in  the  nature  of  a  political  principle.  To  do  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number,  to  look  upon  all 
humanity  as  a  potential  mother  to  it,  or  director  of  it ; 
it  is  the  point  of  view  a  man  seldom  sees,  and  never  when 
he  is  in  love.  Thus  Kate  replies  to  the  Tarvin  onslaught. 

“  ‘  I  must  begin  where  I  see  my  duty,  Nick,  I  don’t 
say  that  I  shall  make  much  impression  on  the  dreadful 
sum  of  human  trouble,  and  I  don’t  say  it  is  for  every¬ 
body  to  do  what  I’m  going  to  try  to  do  ;  but  it’s  right 
for  me.’  ” 


There  is  no  need  to  recount  very  much  of  the  tale  of 
“  The  Naulahka.”  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  a  love 
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tale  (as  I  have  already  indicated  at  some  length)  and  is 
laid  in  a  setting  of  East  and  West  or  America  and  India. 
But  apart  from  the  love  interest  and  the  Kipling  method 
of  dealing  with  this,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  interest  con¬ 
cerning  the  “  morality  ”  of  the  East.  Of  course  there  are 
many  who  say  that  the  morality  of  the  East  is  inferior 
to  that  of  the  West.  Such  statements  always  will  be 
made,  for  the  majority  of  mankind  makes  a  statement 
and  thinks  about  the  truth  of  it  afterwards.  I  shall  give 
an  example  that  Kipling  gives  of  the  “  honesty  ”  of  the 
East.  It  may  be  very  bad,  it  may  be  quite  un-christian, 
it  may  be  but  a  relic  of  barbarism,  at  the  same  time,  as 
we  read  of  this  “  honesty  ”  we  become  painfully  aware 
that  it  is  also  singularly  Western !  The  “  honesty  ” 
concerns  a  maharajah  who  has  a  propensity  for  buying 
costly  goods  and  then  forgetting  to  pay  for  them.  This 
maharajah,  so  Kipling  relates,  “  had  purchased  guns, 
dressing-cases,  mirrors,  mantelpiece  ornaments,  crochet 
work,  the  iridescent  Christmas  tree  glass  balls,  saddlery, 
mailphaetons,  four-in-hands,  scent  bottles,  surgical  in¬ 
struments,  chandeliers,  and  chinaware  by  the  dozen, 
gross  or  score,  as  his  royal  fancy  prompted.”  But,  here 
he  becomes  remarkably  Western,  remarkably  like  the 
denizens  of  any  Western  town,  for  : 

“  when  he  lost  interest  in  his  purchases  he  lost 
interest  in  paying  for  them  ;  and  as  few  things  amused 
his  jaded  fancy  more  than  twenty  minutes,  it  some¬ 
times  came  to  pass  that  the  mere  purchase  was  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  the  costly  packing  cases  from  Calcutta  were 
never  opened.” 

This  sarcastic  account  of  the  “  morality  ”  of  a  maha¬ 
rajah  suggests  very  forcibly  that  there  is  more  unity  in 
the  world  than  we  sometimes  imagine.  In  fact,  though 
Kipling  again  and  again  makes  it  clear  that  the  East  is 
totally  different  from  the  West,  at  the  same  time,  in  certain 
directions,  he  makes  it  quite  as  apparent  that  the  East 
is  like  the  West.  All  over  the  world  mankind  dislikes 
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paying  for  that  of  which  it  has  grown  tired.  The  man 
who  is  tired  of  his  hitherto  perfect  mistress  hates  to  pay 
for  her  when  she  no  longer  amuses  or  interests  him.  The 
Indian  prince  has  no  wish  to  pay  for  sporting  guns,  when 
he  has  grown  tired  of  shooting  or  missing  elephants. 

A  little  later,  Kipling  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the  morality 
and  mentality  of  the  East,  but  it  is  again  curiously  Wes¬ 
tern.  Tarvin,  inscrutably  simple,  cannot  understand  why, 
as  the  Indian  king  is  rich,  he  does  not  pay  his  debts.  The 
answer  given  by  one  of  the  residents  indicates  a  human 
principle,  which  is  that  no  matter  how  much  money  they 
may  have,  certain  people  will  not  settle  small  bills. 

"  *  Because  he’s  a  native.’  ” 

This  is  perhaps  hardly  fair.  It  is  not  quite  accurate  to 
say  the  king  would  not  pay  because  he  happens  to  be  a 
native ;  it  is  because  he  happens  to  be  a  human  being. 
To  say,  as  Kipling  does,  that  the  reason  of  the  king’s 
non-payment  is  “  because  he  is  a  native  ”  is  to  narrow 
down  this  curious  mode  of  dishonesty,  as  though  it  were 
purely  an  Eastern  vice.  Whereas  it  is  a  painful  fact  that 
many  perfectly  honest  people  who  would  no  more  steal  a 
banknote  than  commit  a  murder  have  no  hesitation 
in  refusing  to  pay  the  banknote  that  is  due  until  the  law 
forces  them  to  do  so.  Procrastination  in  matters  of  pay¬ 
ment  rapidly  amounting  to  dishonesty  is  unfortunately 
the  monopoly  of  no  creed  or  race  ;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  characteristic  of  people  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  Kip¬ 
ling  seems  to  rather  miss  this,  I  think. 

Travin  is  an  admirably  drawn  character.  Whether  it 
is  in  the  West  or  in  the  East,  men  and  women  seem  to  like 
him.  Kipling  tells  us,  though  there  is  no  need  to — his 
creation  is  so  perfect — that  Tarvin  "was  the  kind  of  man 
to  whom  men  confide  their  heart  secrets  and  the  canker 
of  their  inmost  lives,  in  hotel  smoking  rooms.”  A  duel  is 
waged  through  the  whole  book,  and  in  the  end  the  man 
comes  out  on  top.  The  woman,  though  she  fights  hard, 
is  at  last  conquered.  It  is  indeed  the  reversal  of  Mr. 
Shaw’s  “  Man  and  Superman,”  where  the  woman  wins 
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and  the  man  has  to  capitulate.  But  I  cannot  imagine 
Kipling  allowing  any  superiority  in  woman  ;  he  may 
infer  that  she  has  powers  of  determination  (Kate  has  them 
in  considerable  strength),  but  man  “  lasts  ”  longer  and 
beats  down  woman’s  resistance.  Whether  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  is  true  to  life  is  doubtful ;  again,  as  I  have  often  said 
before,  it  is  unsafe  to  construct  any  universal.  But  in 
“  The  Naulahka  ”  Kipling  shows  that  love,  though  it 
may  be  laid  aside  for  a  while  (Kate  does  this  when  she 
goes  as  a  missionary  to  India),  in  the  end  has  to  give  in. 
Tarvin  by  his  persistence  wins  through. 

Kipling,  in  “  The  Naulahka,”  seems  to  me  to  show 
almost  more  than  anywhere  else  the  similar  outlook  in 
certain  matters  of  the  East  and  the  West. 

Perhaps  in  this  volume  there  is  less  of  the  mystery  of 
the  East  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  Kipling’s 
work.  We  are  the  spectators  of  a  rather  delightful  love 
tale  ;  the  hostility  that  love  implies  is  delicately  dealt 
with.  Whether  in  India  or  in  Colorado,  we  feel  that  Kip¬ 
ling  is  unfolding  something  before  us  that  might  easily 
happen.  There  is  none  of  the  vast  imaginative  reasoning 
of  The  Jungle  Literature.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
cruelty  through  the  whole  book.  For  love,  when  it  is 
played  in  a  game  of  cross  purposes,  is  always  cruel.  The 
fight  between  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  is  real  cruelty. 
Tarvin  and  Kate,  though  they  are  irresistibly  drawn  to 
each  other,  for  a  time  are  forced  to  go  their  own  ways. 
The  call  of  God,  the  call  of  the  wish  to  save  mankind,  the 
call  to  go  to  the  lands  where  the  Christian  God  is  unknown, 
clashes  with  the  desire  of  Tarvin,  that  Kate  shall  give  up 
all  these  things  and  throw  in  her  lot  with  him.  There 
may  be  a  subtle  reasoning  that  Kate  is  being  selfish 
by  going  out  to  India  ;  it  may  be  that  Kipling  infers  that 
the  true  path  of  unselfishness  would  have  been  for  her  to 
marry  Tarvin.  I  do  not  say  that  Kipling  says  so,  but 
such  a  position  can  be  implied  without  putting  too  imagi¬ 
native  a  setting  to  “  The  Naulahka.” 

There  is  something  very  optimistic  about  “  The  Nau¬ 
lahka,”  something  that  shows  (as  Kipling  shows  in  his 
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"  Traveller’s  Tales  ”)  that  humanity  all  over  the  world  in 
some  ways  is  the  same.  Love  persists  where  the  sun 
blazes  down  on  an  Eastern  carpet ;  it  persists  where  the 
eternal  snows  make  the  landscape  so  white  that  the  white¬ 
ness  hurts  ;  it  persists,  though  the  lover  and  the  loved 
be  separated  by  oceans  and  continents.  The  Maharajah 
is  like  a  Western  person,  he  tires  quickly  of  the  treasures 
his  riches  bring  him,  he  refuses  to  pay  small  accounts  and 
yet  will  spend  thousands.  I  have  assumed  all  through 
that  Mr.  Kipling  is  giving  us  his  ideas  in  “  The  Naulahka.” 
I  do  not  forget  that  the  book  is  a  collaboration  ;  I  do  not 
forget  that  part  of  it  (I  know  not  which)  is  the  brain  child 
of  Mr.  Balestier.  But  collaborators,  who  are  successful 
are  one  flesh  ;  and  their  child  is  equally  of  both  of  them. 

“  The  Naulahka  ”  is  a  fine  tale  of  a  fine  man  and  fine 
woman.  It  is  a  story  of  love  and  life  in  East  and  West. 
I  say  again  that  it  can  be  read  in  the  kitchen.  No  higher 
praise  is  needed,  for  those  who  live  in  the  kitchen  read 
that  they  may  see  life  and  see  pure  life  ;  those  in  the 
drawing-room  so  often  read  because  they  wish  to  get  away 
from  life.  “  The  Naulahka  ”  is  worthy  of  being  read  in 
the  kitchen  because  it  is  a  sweetly  pure  book,  and  its 
readers  may  learn  much  of  the  great  world  as  they  read, 
even  though  their  immediate  outlook  is  but  the  steps  that 
lead  down  from  the  street  to  the  basement  or  kitchen 
door. 


CHAPTER  XI 


KIPLING  AND  THE  IRISH  GUARDS 

Military  history  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  of  all 
histories.  History  that  is  ecclesiastical  can  be  written 
with  an  assurance  that  controversy  with  regard  to  it  is 
inevitable.  The  history  of  State  is  something  that  can 
be  compiled  at  leisure  ;  to  a  certain  extent  events  follow 
events  in  a  logical  sequence.  But  military  history  is  a 
different  thing  altogether.  The  military  historian,  wher¬ 
ever  his  sympathy  may  lie,  cannot  regard  military  enter¬ 
prise  from  a  solely  political  standpoint.  A  great  battle 
may  be  the  means  of  changing  the  political  map  ;  it  may 
be  the  means  of  freeing  or  conquering  a  nation.  But 
whatever  it  may  achieve,  the  military  historian  who  does 
his  work  conscientiously  must  pay  due  regard  to  the 
military  history  of  the  battle.  The  historian  who  records 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  may  determine  certain  Anglo- 
French  relations  thereby  :  he  may  describe  the  patriotic 
and  political  result  of  such  an  engagement ;  but,  if  he  is 
in  any  sense  fit  to  be  termed  a  military  historian,  he  must 
come  to  some  conclusion  as  to  why  The  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  beat  Napoleon  in  that  particular  action.  Military- 
history  must  never  leave  on  one  side  the  soldier.  The 
military  historian  should  also  be  something  more  than  a 
mere  historian  ;  he  should  have  a  considerable  gift  of 
imagination  ;  he  might  also  be  sympathetic.  He  who 
writes  military  history  must  needs  remember  that  he  is 
dealing  with  a  science  which  may  be  entirely  changed  by 
the  passage  of  a  chance  bullet.  The  general  officer  is 
killed,  the  battle  is  lost.  The  somewhat  unsophisticated 
historian  remarks  that  the  battle  was  badly  fought,  that 
the  strategy  was  impossible,  that  the  enemy  won.  But 
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he  has  forgotten  the  chance  bullet,  the  chance  bullet 
which  has  done  two  feats  :  it  killed  the  general  and  lost 
for  his  army  the  battle.  Again,  the  writer  of  military 
history  must  be  on  guard  against  idly  criticising  ;  he  must 
not  be  forgetful  that  as  he  writes  in  his  armchair,  the 
events  he  writes  of,  were  acted  to  the  accompaniment  of 
of  torrents  of  high  explosive  shells,  clouds  of  poison  gas, 
and  the  strange  psychology  of  battle. 

In  a  limited  sense  in  his  “  History  of  the  Irish  Guards,” 
Kipling  is  in  the  position  of  a  military  historian.  I  use 
the  word  “  limited,”  because  Kipling  is  more  a  military 
narrator  than  a  military  historian.  The  military  nar¬ 
rator  tells  a  story  ;  he  does  not  need  to  comment ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  military  historian  comments,  and  quite 
often  it  must  be  said,  it  is  all  comment  and  no  narration. 

Kipling  does  the  wisest  thing  any  writer  of  the  history 
of  a  battalion  could  do.  He  leaves  the  Irish  Guards  more 
or  less  to  tell  their  own  story.  It  is  a  wonderful  tale,  and 
more  so  when  we  remember  that  in  the  war  Ireland  did 
not  do  its  best  to  help  England  ;  in  fact,  there  is  no 
exaggeration  in  saying  that  Ireland  did  her  best  to  injure 
the  Motherland.  In  a  few  lines  at  the  beginning  of  his 
history  Kipling  mentions  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the 
right  perspective  in  regard  to  the  annals  of  war. 

"  As  evidence  is  released  historians  may  be  able  to 
reconstruct  what  happened  in  or  behind  the  battle¬ 
line  ;  what  motives  and  necessities  swayed  the  actors  ; 
and  who  stood  up  or  failed  under  his  burden.” 

Perhaps  Kipling  might  even  go  further.  None  except 
those  who  were  present  can  have  any  idea  of  the  burden 
the  private  soldier  had  to  bear  in  the  Great  War.  The 
burden  of  immediate  danger  was  not  lessened  by  the 
thoughts  of  what  might  happen  to  dependents  if  that 
sniper  fired  straight.  In  war,  men’s  visions  become 
clouded,  they  are  apt  to  see  nothing  but  an  “  invisible  ” 
enemy — an  enemy  that  exists  not  so  much  in -the  field  as 
in  the  brain.  Over-imagination  has  to  be  guarded 
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against.  “  Men  grow  doubtful  or  oversure,  and  in  all 
good  faith  give  directly  opposed  versions.”  Kipling 
makes  it  plain  how  he  realises  that  the  soldier  is  vastly 
influenced  by  his  immediate  surroundings  :  “  The  shock 
of  an  exploded  dump,  shaking  down  a  firmament  upon 
the  landscape,  dislocates  memory  throughout  half  a 
battalion.”  All  this  makes  it  excessively  difficult  for 
the  compiler  of  military  history.  An  army  in  action  is  a 
number  of  beings  with  an  insular  outlook  ;  it  is  impos¬ 
sible,  at  any  rate  near  actual  events,  to  get  soldiers  to 
look  upon  war  from  a  point  of  view  of  an  onlooker.  Even 
those  who  are  of  high  military  rank  cannot  know  from 
experience  more  than  a  very  small  part  of  a  battle  front. 
Consequently  the  military  historian  has  to  piece  together 
a  number  of  isolated  “  impressions  ”  and  from  them  en¬ 
deavour  to  give  an  ordered  account  of  the  devastating 
cateclysm  war  always  is.  This  Kipling  does  in  his  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Irish  Guards  ”  ;  he  pieces  together  what  is  to 
be  found  in  the  regimental  diaries,  a  few  private  letters 
and  a  few  stories  that  garrulous  survivors  tell.  Yet  all 
this  is  not  military  history  ;  it  is  military  narration. 
And  the  difference  is  vast.  The  military  historian  has 
to  consider  the  political  principles  that  lead  to  war  ;  he 
has  to  understand  the  relationships  of  geographical  set¬ 
ting  and  military  strategy  ;  he  must  take  notice  of  the 
effect  of  climatic  conditions  on  the  course  of  military 
operations  ;  most  important,  perhaps,  of  all,  the  com¬ 
piler  of  history  which  is  military  needs  to  realise  that 
battles  are  fought  “  according  to  plan,”  but  not  by 
Robots,  but  by  susceptible  human  beings.  And  here  is 
the  vast  difference  ;  the  military  narrator  need  not  be  so 
careful  of  all  these  attributes  ;  he  need  only,  as  far  as  he 
can,  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  daily  life  of  a  batta¬ 
lion  when  it  is  in  action.  This  is  exactly  what  Kipling 
does.  Although,  in  a  sense,  his  book  is  a  history,  it  is 
history  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  narration  and  not  an  ex¬ 
haustive  commentary.  I  am  not  sure  that  military 
history  which  is  absolutely  fair  can  really  ever  be  written. 
Contemporaries  cannot  view  battles  with  the  dispas- 
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sionate  outlook  history  needs  ;  those  who  write  years 
after  the  participants  in  a  war  have  fought  their  last 
battle  have  to  deduce  from  evidence  what  should  have 
happened  and  what  apparently  did  happen.  Kipling, 
I  think,  does  not  concede  that  military  history  can  be 
written  absolutely  satisfactorily,  for  of  the  future  his¬ 
torians  of  the  Great  War  (who  are  as  yet  probably  un¬ 
born)  he  writes  somewhat  cryptically  : 

“  Doubtless,  all  will  be  reconstructed  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  future  years,  when,  if  there  be  memory  beyond 
the  grave,  the  ghosts  may  laugh  at  the  neatly  groomed 
histories.” 

But  perhaps  all  history  is  neatly  groomed,  for  those 
who  make  history  cannot  write  it,  while  those  who  write 
history  cannot  entirely  understand  the  motives  of  those 
who  made  it. 


Kipling  has  probably  done  more  to  give  the  regular 
soldier  his  proper  place  than  any  other  living  writer. 
Unlike  the  mass  of  common  men,  he  understands  “Tommy” 
as  none  other  does.  It  is  interesting,  then,  to  quote  what 
he  has  to  say  of  the  “  contemptible  little  army,”  the  little 
army  which  threw  back  the  insult  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Kaiser  ;  the  little  army  that  fought  grandly  for  a  race  of 
people  who  had  quite  often  insulted  it.  The  peace  time 
soldier  was  considered  unfit  for  good  society ;  ladies 
could  not  travel  with  a  soldier  in  a  railway  carriage  ; 
yet  these  same  ladies  escaped  violation  by  the  very  blood 
of  these  shunned  travelling  companions. 

Kipling  writes  eloquently  but  truly  of  this  “  contemp¬ 
tible  little  army,”  which  was  worth  all  the  delicate  ladies 
and  supercilious  pious  prigs  who  attempted  to  make  the 
“  brutal  and  lustful  soldiery  ”  fit  to  stand  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cross,  a  Cross  that  has  as  its  greatest  enemies,  pious 
moralists. 

"  Meanwhile  we  can  take  it  for  granted  that'the  old 
Regular  Army  of  England  passed  away  in  the  mud  of 
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Flanders  in  less  than  a  year.  In  training,  morale, 
endurance,  courage  and  devotion  the  earth  did  not 
hold  its  like - but  ” - 

this  is  how  our  peace  fanatics,  thinking  peace  could  be 
gained  by  neglecting  the  weapons  of  war  ;  slaughtered 
the  troops  ;  “it  possessed  neither  the  numbers,  guns, 
nor  equipment  necessary  for  the  type  of  war  that  over¬ 
took  it.”  Here  Kipling  is  a  little  sarcastic.  “  The 
fact  of  its  unpreparedness  has  been  extolled  as  proof  of 
the  purity  of  its  country’s  ideals,  which  must  be  great 
consolation  to  all  concerned.”  It  was  such  consolation, 
that  the  troops  in  the  trenches  listening  to  the  roar  of 
the  German  shells,  answered  by  the  far  lesser  roar  of  the 
British  replies,  cursed  the  fools  who  watered  down  the 
army  and  its  munitions  with  a  sincerity  which  would  have 
done  these  peace  maniacs  much  good  to  have  heard.  Yet 
let  it  be  said  in  passing,  that  those  who  quite  piously 
thought  peace  could  be  gained  by  reducing  the  fighting 
equipment  were  the  first  to  demand  that  more  and  more 
shells  must  be  given  to  the  Royal  Air  Force,  for  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  actually  dared  to  kill  valuable  citizens,  pure 
women,  innocent  babies,  patriotic  curates,  when  the 
proper  persons  to  be  shelled,  were,  of  course,  the  soldiers 
at  the  front. 

Dealing  with  the  Irish  Guards,  it  is  well  to  see  what 
Kipling  has  to  say  of  such  a  brilliant  combination.  It 
would  be  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  more  perfect 
fighting  equipment  than  the  blending  of  “  Irish  ”  and 
“  Guards.” 

“  Here  the  Irish  rank  and  file  by  temperament 
excelled.  They  had  all  their  race’s  delight  in  the  drama 
of  things  ;  and  whatever  the  pinch — whether  ambushed 
warfare  or  hand  to  hand  shock  or  an  insolently  perfect 
parade  after  long  divorce  from  decencies  could  be 
depended  upon  to  advance  the  regimental  honour. 
Being  Guards  naturally  implied  their  discipline,  for 
discipline  is  the  backbone  of  good  soldiers  and  ‘  Guards  ’ 
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are  super  soldiers.  Their  discipline,  of  course,  was  that 
of  the  Guards  which,  based  upon  tradition,  proven 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  adjusts 
itself  to  the  spirit  of  each  of  its  battalions.” 

Concerning  young  second  lieutenants,  Kipling  asks  a 
question  which  is  worth  answering,  for  it  seems  that 
Kipling’s  judgment  is  not  too  sound. 

“Yet  some  were  glad  to  return — else  why  should 
youngsters  of  three  years’  experience  have  found 
themselves  upon  a  frosty  night,  on  an  iron  bound 
French  road,  shouting  aloud  for  joy  as  they  heard  the 
stammer  of  a  machine  gun  over  the  rise,  and  turned 
up  the  well-known  trench  that  led  to  their  own  dug- 
out  and  their  brethren  from  whom  they  had  been 
separated  by  the  vast  interval  of  ninety-six  hours  ?” 

It  is  curious  to  find  Kipling  asking  a  question  of  this 
kind,  for  if  anyone  understands  the  psychology  of  the 
soldier,  he  most  certainly  does.  These  second  lieutenants, 
as  they  crept  up  the  French  road  towards  the  Verey 
Lights  did  not  shout  “  for  joy,”  they  shouted  because  they 
were  afraid  to  think  too  much  ;  and  you  cannot  think  too 
deeply  and  shout  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  go  into  the  extraordinary 
popular  and  perfectly  erroneous  ideas  born  by  the  War. 
This  idea,  that  soldiers  were  glad  to  go  back  after  leave, 
was  one  of  the  most  prevalent  and  was  one  of  the  most 
pernicious.  Such  an  idea  was  quite  consistent  with  a 
suburban  outlook  ;  it  was  not  surprising  to  find  such 
sentiments  expressed  by  hospital  visitors  and  well 
meaning  clergymen,  but  it  is  very  surprising  to  find 
Kipling  suggesting  that  some  soldiers  were  glad  to  get 
back  to  the  incarnate  hell,  that  was  France.  The  men 
were  indeed  glad  when  they  had  got  back,  not  because 
their  leave  was  over,  but  because  the  going  back  had  been 
accomplished.  The  miserable  attempt  to  be  really 
happy  during  six  days’  leave  in  London,  was  a  far  greater 
strain  than  the  daily  monotony  and  terror  of  the  trenches. 
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No  second  lieutenants  were  glad  to  return  to  the  front, 
for  in  spite  of  the  alleged  glories  of  war,  as  recounted  by 
music  hall  actresses  and  provincial  idealists,  death  is  still 
unpleasant  to  the  young,  and  more  so,  when  it  is  quite 
likely  to  be  brought  about  by  a  shrieking  shell,  a  plung¬ 
ing  bayonet,  a  devastating  mine  or  a  thudding  bullet. 

The  answer  to  Kipling  is  that  the  second  lieutenants 
were  glad  to  go  back,  because  pretence  is  often  the  only 
way  to  make  the  spirit  beat  the  flesh.  The  man  who 
said  he  wished  to  go  back  to  the  front,  was  (I  use  the 
military  expression)  a  "  bloody  liar  ”  and  those  who  said 
he  was,  merely  proved  more  effectually  that  no  civilian 
has  any  conception  of  what  war  really  is. 

Another  erroneous  idea  born  of  the  War  was  one  which, 
though  it  did  not  perhaps  say  so,  hinted  that  many  men 
hated  their  officers  and  that  many  officers  failed  to  look 
after  their  men.  To  a  certain  extent  this  may  have  been 
so  while  in  England,  but  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  the 
officer  invariably  looked  after  his  own  men.  I  do  not  say 
in  every  instance  that  this  was  due  to  altruism  or  devo¬ 
tion  ;  it  was  perhaps  due  to  discretion.  An  officer  who 
had  a  company  or  platoon  which  did  not  rely  on  him 
knew  quite  well  that  in  a  tight  place  he  would  find  that 
an  inefficient  body  of  men  cost  him  his  life.  In  the  case 
of  the  Guards,  where  men  are  rightly  disciplined  as 
stringently  as  possible,  it  was,  as  Kipling  points  out, 
absolutely  essential  that  the  relations  between  man  and 
officer  should  be  as  harmonious  as  possible.  It  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  discipline  to  become  mere 
tyranny,  with  a  result  that  undermines  all  the  good,  strict 
and  reasonable  discipline  would  construct.  Kipling  sees 
the  other  danger,  when  officers  may  be  so  “  careful  ”  of 
their  men  that  the  “  care  ”  very  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
becomes  nagging.  He  puts  the  position  concisely  and 
carefully. 

“  This  care  can  be  a  source  of  sorrow  and  friction  in 
rigid  or  over  conscientious  hands,  till,  with  the  best 
will  in  the  world,  a  battalion  may  be  reduced  to  the 
mental  state  of  nurse  harried  children.” 
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In  other  parts  of  his  work  Kipling  refers  to  the  danger 
of  any  kind  of  hysteria  permeating  troops.  It  is  a  danger 
which  has  to  be  zealously  guarded  against.  The  ultra 
melancholy  private  may  infect  a  whole  company  with 
pessimism.  I  remember  a  certain  soldier  friend  who 
shared  part  of  my  firestep.  This  particular  “  soldier  ” 
(he  was  but  a  uniformed  civilian)  insisted  almost  hourly, 
while  we  watched  for  trench  mortars  in  a  sap,  that  he 
hoped  he  would  be  shot.  Whether  or  not  this  was  a 
serious  expression  of  desire  the  result  was  the  same.  It 
caused  a  feeling  of  melancholy  and  resentment  amongst  a 
platoon  ;  so  much  so,  that  my  commanding  officer  had 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  discipline  that  any  recurrence  of 
expression  on  the  part  of  this  private  that  he  wished  to  be 
shot  would  be  considered  as  an  act  of  military  insubordi¬ 
nation  and  would  be  accordingly  punished.  In  war  a 
soldier  may  for  the  moment  wish  that  he  might  be  shot — 
the  terror  of  death  is  less  than  the  horror  of  the  moment — 
but  any  such  desire  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  heard 
amongst  other  troops.  In  every  case,  the  successful 
conduct  of  a  battalion  depends  on  tact,  when  the  word 
does  not  mean  a  society  lie  but  a  wise  judgment,  a  know¬ 
ledge  that  circumstances  alter  cases.  Rigid  though 
discipline  must  be  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  it  must  also 
be  elastic.  What  cannot  be  excused  on  the  parade  ground 
may  be  looked  over  in  the  trench  ;  what  may  be  excused 
on  the  parade  ground  may  have  to  be  severely  dealt  with 
in  the  trench.  Before  quoting  Kipling  on  this  need  for 
tact  I  will  give  one  example  of  how  discipline  must  be 
elastic.  On  the  parade  ground  it  would  be  a  heinous 
offence,  punishable  by  severity,  for  a  soldier  to  answer 
back  an  officer.  But  in  a  trench,  where  the  combination 
of  mud,  cold  and  lice  might  make  men  irritable,  on  some 
occasions  a  wise  officer  would  pass  over  a  “  back  answer  ” 
which  would  probably  never  have  been  uttered  under 
normal  conditions. 

“  A  jest ;  the  grave  hearing  out  of  absurd  complaints 
that  might  turn  to  tragedy  were  the  hearing  not 
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accorded ;  a  prompt  smoothing  down  of  gloomy, 
injured  pride. ;  a  piece  of  flagrant  buffoonery  sanc¬ 
tioned,  even  shared,  but  never  taken  advantage  of, 
went  far  in  dark  days  to  build  up  that  understanding 
and  understood  inner  life  of  the  two  battalions  to  which, 
now,  men  look  back  lovingly  across  their  civilian 
years.  And  it;  permeated  all  ranks  of  the  glorious 
Irish  Guards.  It  called  for  a  devotion  from  all, 
little  this  side  of  idolatry,  and  was  shown  equally  by 
officers,  N.C.O’s  and  men,  stretcher-bearers,  cooks, 
orderlies,  and  not  least  by  the  hard  bit  fantastic  old 
soldiers  who  faithfully  hobbled  about  France  alongside 
the  rush  of  wonderful  young  blood." 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  write  of  the  devotion  of  the 
chaplains  who  ministered  to  the  Irish  Guards.  Kipling, 
of  course,  does  not  bring  out  the  anomaly  of  having  any 
chaplains  with  the  forces.  He  makes  no  mention  of  the 
fact  that  the  chaplains  had  to  preach  Christianity  while 
all  round  the  most  appalling  paganism  was  being  enacted. 
Instead,  he  adopts  what  is  probably  the  wisest  course, 
that  is,  to  leave  anomalies  on  one  side  and  pay  tribute  to 
the  devotion  with  which  the  chaplains  carried  out  their 
official  duties. 

“  That  commanding  officers,  to  keep  peace  and  save 
important  pillars  of  their  little  society,  should  first 
advise  and  finally  order  the  padre  not  to  expose  him¬ 
self  wantonly  in  forward  posts  or  attacks  was  equally 
of  a  piece  with  human  nature  ;  and  that  the  priests, 
to  the  huge  content  of  the  men,  should  disregard  the 
order  (‘  What's  a  casualty  compared  to  a  soul  ’  ?)  was 
most  natural  of  all.” 

While  every  soldier  would  be  full  of  admiration  for 
the  bravery  of  priests  who  dared  death,  not  every  soldier 
by  any  means  would  be  convinced  that  his  immortal 
soul  was  able  to  be  saved  or  unsaved  at  the  whim  of  a 
priest,  or  by  the  hurried  muttering  of  certain  Catholic 
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prayers.  The  soldier  for  the  most  part  could  not  under¬ 
stand  the  priest,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  whether  he 
wished  or  no,  the  padre  led  a  double  life  ;  he  had  to  preach 
a  creed,  the  very  essence  of  which  would  declare  as  diabo¬ 
lical  the  very  scenes  among  which  he  had  to  carry  out  his 
sacred  office.  Though  Kipling  does  not  go  into  the  prob¬ 
lem,  the  vast  majority  of  soldiers  were  amazed  and 
horrified  at  the  bloodthirsty  patriotism  of  certain  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy.  Possibly  this  would  be  less  felt  in 
the  Irish  Guards,  because,  fortunately  for  Catholicism, 
Catholics  take  priests  for  granted  and  Catholic  soldiers 
do  not  perhaps  so  readily  see  the  dualism  of  ideal  that  is 
made  manifest  by  the  sight  of  a  Christian  priest  adminis¬ 
tering  Extreme  Unction,  while  the  shells  roar  overhead. 


But  it  is  not,  I  suppose,  the  purpose  of  a  story  of  a 
regiment  to  go  too  deeply  into  intricate  problems,  except 
those  which  vitally  concern  it.  Yet,  if  any  fault  can  be 
found  with  “  The  History  of  the  Irish  Guards,”  it  is, 
perhaps,  that  a  too  rigid  economy  of  words  is  used  to 
describe  momentous  events.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to 
give  due  proportion  in  a  regimental  history  to  every 
event.  In  a  sense,  any  history  of  a  battalion  is  to  many  a 
memorial  ;  to  many  what  is  important  is  the  mention  of 
those  whom  they  know,  those  who  never  returned.  In 
this  respect  Kipling  has  done  his  work  most  admirably  ; 
a  ready  and  spontaneous  sympathy  can  be  discerned 
throughout  the  whole  story  of  the  Irish  Guards. 

An  intense  dramatic  power  is  evinced  throughout 
the  whole  history.  So  many  of  the  narrations  of  the 
"  life  "  of  the  various  battalions  which  took  part  in  the 
Great  War  are  a  mere  chronicle  of  episodes,  told  in  a  dull 
and  inartistic  manner.  This,  as  is  to  be  expected,  is 
never  the  case  with  Kipling.  Events  which  are  quite 
small,  events  which  never  got  into  the  Press,  events 
which  might  never  be  known  except  for  the  pen  of  Kip¬ 
ling,  are  given  with  all  their  realness. 

An  admirable  account  is  given  of  a  German  trick  which 
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nearly  came  off,  and  but  for  the  Irish  Guards,  might  have 
added  several  more  names  to  those,  who  each  morning 
appeared  in  the  Press  under  the  terse  heading  "  Killed.” 
The  “  incident  ”  is  so  well  described  that  it  is  worthy  of 
full  quotation. 

“  Sniping  on  Hun  lines  was  a  novel  experience  to  the 
Battalion.  They  judged  it  strange  to  find  a  man  appar¬ 
ently  dead,  with  a  cloth  over  his  face,  lying  in  a  hollow 
under  a  ridge  commanding  their  line,  who  turned  out 
to  be  quite  alive  and  unwounded.  His  rifle  was  within 
short  reach,  and  he  was  waiting  till  our  patrols  had 
passed  to  get  to  his  work.  But  they  killed  him, 
angrily  and  with  astonishment.” 

Later,  the  Irish  Guards  would  have  been  equally 
astonished  at  any  act  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  which  was 
not  conducted  outside  the  so-called  rules  of  war.  For  I 
do  not  believe  that  war  can  be  conducted  according  to 
any  but  this  one  rule.  You  must,  with  the  least  loss  to 
yourself,  kill  the  greatest  number  of  the  enemy  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
dreadful  as  the  contention  may  be  to  many,  the  “  enemy  ” 
includes  women,  children,  wounded,  and  great  passenger 
liners,  and  it  is  only  logical  to  include  those  who  consider 
themselves  entitled  to  sanctuary  because  they  are  for  the 
moment  under  the  Red  Cross  flag. 

But  we  must  judge  Germany  by  standards  which  are 
accepted.  It  was  laid  down  by  certain  politicians  and 
war  makers  that  certain  “  rules  ”  be  observed  in  war, 
consequently  Germany,  which  had  agreed  to  these  rules, 
was  to  blame.  Had  Germany  said  :  ‘‘  I  will  sink  your 
Lusitanias  ;  I  will  blow  your  women  into  small  pieces  by 
heavy  Zeppelin  bombs  ;  I  will  kill  every  wounded  man, 
so  that  he  cannot  fight  again,  we  might  have  been  appalled 
at  the  degradation  of  such  a  nation,  but  it  would  not  have 
been  so  odious  as  the  German  pretence  and  hypocrisy. 
It  might  possibly  do  much  to  prevent  war  if  it  was  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  enemy  on  both  sides  would  kill  all  and 
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sundry ;  slay  the  cripples,  shoot  the  blind,  bayonet  the 
deaf,  for  then  war  would  be  so  dreadful  for  all  (instead  of 
for  the  King’s  paid  fighters)  that  nations  would  hesitate 
before  embarking  on  such  a  hazardous  enterprise. 

But,  assuming  that  war  has  rules,  Kipling  gives  a 
wonderful  description  of  German  devilry.  It  shall  be 
quoted,  as  it  shows  how  Kipling  is  able  to  use  the  right 
words  for  the  psychological  situation.  It  is  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing  of  wounded  who  lay  in  “  No  Man’s  Land,”  that  narrow 
strip  which  kept  at  bay  human  savages  on  both  sides, 
worse  than  mad  dogs. 

“  They  (the  Irish  Guards)  tried  to  put  up  a  little  wire 
on  their  front  during  the  night ;  they  collected  what 
dead  they  could  ;  they  received  several  wounded  men 
of  the  day’s  fight  as  they  crawled  into  our  lines  ;  they 
heard  one  such  man  calling  in  the  dark  and  they  heard 
the  enemy  turn  a  machine  gun  on  him  and  silence 
him.” 

To  appease  those  who  say  that  war  can  be  fought 
according  to  rule  an  example  can  be  given.  It  really 
proves  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  for  some  quite 
inscrutable  reason,  the  British  soldier  is  always  more 
humane  than  his  enemy.  Whether  this  attitude  is 
occasioned  by  tradition  or  natural  and  national  humanity 
I  find  myself  quite  unable  to  decide.  For  though  the  per¬ 
centage  is,  I  think,  considerably  lesser,  certain  “  humani¬ 
tarians  ”  are  to  be  found  in  all  armies,  even  those  which 
have  no  ostensible  background  of  charity  and  kindness  to 
stricken  enemies.  But,  in  contrast  to  the  German  killing 
of  the  wounded  which  Kipling  so  graphically  describes, 
I  will  give  an  example  that  he  gives  concerning  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  English,  and  wounded  enemies. 

Again  Kipling  gives  a  description  which  is  admirable 
for  its  restraint  yet  considered  laudation. 

“  One  of  their  (the  German)  wounded  lay  out  all 
day,  and  when  the  Irish  were  taking  over  the  relief  on 
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the  8th  some  Germans  shouted  loudly  from  their 
trenches  and  one  stood  up  and  pointed  to  the  wounded 
man.  Said  the  Grenadiers  who  were  being  relieved : 
"  Come  and  get  him  ”  !  A  couple  of  German  stretcher 
bearers  came  out  and  bore  their  comrade  away,  not 
thirty  yards  from  our  trench,  while  our  men  held  their 
fire.” 

But  though  the  action  is  commendable  I  do  not  think 
that  it  points  to  any  general  principle,  or  that  war  is  a 
game  to  be  played  according  to  rule.  War  is  never  a 
game,  for  in  a  game  the  player  waits  for  his  opponent  to 
move,  but  in  war  the  opponent  always  tries  to  move 
without  the  other  “  player  ”  knowing.  It  may  be  that, 
for  again  some  inscrutable  reason,  the  British  soldier  is 
always  a  sportsman.  War  may  and  does  make  savages, 
but  no  war  has  as  yet  knocked  the  sporting  instinct 
out  of  the  British  soldier.  That  is  why  a  British  soldier, 
to  the  amazement  of  all  the  nations  but  the  British,  can 
kick  a  football  while  in  the  far  distance  is  the  ominous 
boom,  which  indicates  that  in  all  probability,  the  foot¬ 
ball  field  will,  in  a  few  seconds,  be  torn  up  by  a  huge  and 
death  dealing  shell.  Those  who  played  on  “  the  fields  of 
Eton  won  the  battle  of  Waterloo,”  but  those  who  played 
“behind  the  lines”  in  France,  won  the  War. 

Apart  from  the  actual  interest  of  Kipling’s  “  History  of 
the  Irish  Guards,”  there  is,  of  course,  a  great  fascination 
about  the  work  from  a  literary  standpoint.  It  is  always 
instructive  to  consider  what  a  great  imaginative  writer 
will  do  when  he  has  to  tackle  so  prosaic  a  thing  as  some¬ 
thing  that  really  happened.  It  is  quite  certain  that  he 
will  have  to  be  careful ;  he  will  have  to  apply  the  brakes 
pretty  frequently  to  his  pen.  And,  with  a  writer  of  the 
type  of  Kipling,  a  writer  who  has  created  many  officers 
and  soldiers,  it  is  of  double  interest  to  find  him  writing 
of  real  soldiers,  real  war,  and  war  of  such  magnitude 
that  his  created  soldiers  could  never  have  even  dreamed 
of. 

But  Mr.  Kipling  has  added  to  his  many  gifts  the  divine 
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gift  of  restraint ;  that  gift  which,  perhaps,  makes  ordinary 
men  and  women  into  saints.  When  he  might  have  used 
his  enormous  powers  of  imagination,  when  he  might  have 
used  these  to  “  make  ”  the  Irish  Guards  superhuman,  he 
has  with  infinite  wisdom  refrained.  Instead,  he  has  shown 
the  Irish  Guards  but  ordinary  men,  hating  shells,  but  at 
the  same  time  enduring  and  enduring  with  a  super¬ 
human  humanity. 

The  drama  moves  along  easily  ;  it  is  enlivened  here  and 
there  by  a  good  “story,”  but  all  through  Kipling  makes 
us  realise  that  he  is  engaged  upon  a  sacred  task,  because 
many  of  those  of  whom  he  writes  have  passed  away,  away 
to  the  Valhalla — that  Paradise  which  awaits  those  simple 
soldiers  who,  hating  war,  loathing  the  concentrated  bar¬ 
barism  of  the  trenches,  quietly  strove  and  conquered. 
It  may  be  that  memorials  that  are  of  stone  will  and  do 
adorn  the  land  of  England  for  which  the  Irish  Guards 
died.  It  is  that  they  are  mourned  in  homes  where  all 
that  money  can  give  is  found,  they  are  mourned  in  humble 
cottages,  where  all  that  remains  is  a  row  of  medals  and 
perchance,  a  photo. 

Out  in  France  the  Irish  Guards  lie  thick.  They  lie 
thick  in  that  great  country  which  lies  just  across  the 
sea.  Their  gallantry  is  for  ever  enshrined  on  the  records 
that  will  be  read  to  generations  of  recruits. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  vast  number  of  memorials,  in  spite 
of  the  remembrance  in  thousands  of  desolate  homes,  the 
book  that  Mr.  Kipling  has  written  of  them  will  for  ever  be 
a  holy  memorial.  For  it  is  a  book  that  is  written  by  one 
who  has  given  the  soldier  his  right  place,  and  the  writer 
has  written  with  consummate  care  “  The  History  of  the 
Irish  Guards,”  for  the  ground  is  indeed  Holy  Ground. 


END  OF  PART  ONE 


PART  TWO 

THE  WRITER 
OF  VERSE 


CHAPTER  XII 


SOLDIER  POEMS 

Very  broadly  speaking,  there  are  perhaps  two  aspects 
from  which  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  poet. 
0'n  the  one  hand  it  is  advisable  to  consider  him  as  a  poet 
from  the  point  of  view  as  to  whether  he  has  any  right  to 
call  himself  this.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  permissible 
to  examine  the  poetry  of  a  writer,  and  examine  it,  not  so 
much  from  the  poetical  standpoint  as  from  the  utilitarian 
position.  In  this  chapter  I  propose  to  consider  Mr. 
Kipling’s  soldier  poems  entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  utilitarianism,  or,  from  what  we  may,  I  think,  call,  a 
propaganda  situation.  In  a  later  chapter  I  shall  en¬ 
deavour  to  examine  the  claims  made  that  Kipling  is  a 
poet ;  and  not  only  that,  is  a  poet  who  can  rank  among 
those  few  favoured  souls  who  are  poets  and  not  merely 
writers  of  rhyming  or,  more  often,  nearly  rhyming  verse. 

In  a  good  deal  of  his  prose  writing,  which  has  already 
been  considered,  we  find  that  the  Kipling  ideal  is  the 
better  understanding  of  the  soldier.  That  the  soldier 
shall  be  rationally  treated  is  his  obvious  wish.  Even 
more  marked  in  his  Soldier  Poems  is  this  ideal.  Kipling 
is  quite  frankly  disgusted  and  rightly  with  the  treatment 
of  the  regular  soldier. 

Really  what  Kipling  deplores  so  much  is  the  public 
"  conscience  ”  with  regard  to  the  soldiery.  In  peace  time 
he  is  treated  as  a  sort  of  uneducated  libertine  (the  educated 
libertine  is  a  far  more  deadly  microbe),  he  is  looked  upon 
as  a  swearing,  drinking,  promiscuous  red  coat.  In  war 
he  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  saint  ;  it  is  thought  that  the 
bullet  which  kills  him  sends  his  soul  straight  to  Heaven  ; 
he  becomes,  for  the  moment,  a  patriotic  epic,  -and  Eng- 
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land,  full  of  the  fear  of  the  enemy,  praises  the  gallant 
soldier. 

This  kind  of  hypocritical  love  of  the  soldier  brings  down 
a  torrent  of  Kipling  rhythmic  invective.  In  a  somewhat 
crude  dedication,  Kipling  makes  it  quite  plain  that  he 
requires  that  the  British  soldier  shall  be  treated  as  a 
Christian,  which  is,  of  course,  that  he  will  be  treated  as 
an  ordinary  civilian,  neither  pointedly  sneered  at  nor 
pointedly  worshipped.  Any  one  who  loves  soldiers 
— and  many  men  do — must  be  aware  that  the  only 
time  the  soldier  is  appreciated  is  when  the  dread  angel  of 
war  is  in  the  air.  We  wake  up  one  morning  to  find  that 
the  newspapers,  having  written  leading  articles  for  weeks 
on  the  follies  of  politicians,  have  now  in  startling  headlines 
the  intimation  that  a  war  has  been  declared.  Immediately 
a  vast  and  perfectly  comprehensible  change  takes  place 
in  the  public  outlook.  Men  become  possessed  of  military 
ambitions ;  women  think  of  making  shells  and  think 
(perhaps  more  deeply)  of  mending  the  human  damage 
these  shells  will  soon  make. 

In  a  splendid  verse,  a  verse  which  pictures  the  great 
transports  down  Southampton  way,  Kipling  writes  of 
the  sudden  and  entirely  selfish  love  that  is  given  to  the 
now  almost  holy  red  coat.  The  remarkable  dualism  of 
public  indifference  and  affection  is  characteristically 
dealt  with.  In  the  verse  the  soldier  is  putting  in  his  own 
language  his  feelings  of  disgust  and  unconcealed  contempt. 

“  I  went  into  a  theatre  as  sober  as  could  be. 

They  gave  a  drunk  civilian  room,  but  ’adn’t  none  for  me  ; 

They  sent  me  to  the  gallery  or  round  the  music  ’alls. 

But  when  it  comes  to  fightin’,  Lord,  they'll  shove  me  in 
the  stalls’.” 

Then  we  have  the  splendid  picture  of  war,  when  the 
great  ships  are  swaying  on  the  gently  rippling  water  which 
leads  down  to  the  sea,  across  which  the  soldiers  are  carried, 
that  the  bullets  of  the  enemy  may  penetrate  those  who 
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but  a  little  while  previously  have  been  known  as  the 
ruffianly  soldiery.  As  we  read  the  verse,  the  hoots  of 
great  syrens,  the  shouting  of  soldiers,  the  weeping  of 
women,  the  murmur  of  a  mob  in  Whitehall  and  before 
the  King’s  palace  seem  to  be  borne  to  our  ears. 

"  For  it’s  Tommy  this,  an’  Tommy  that,  an’  Tommy 
wait  outside  ; 

But  it’s  special  train  for  Atkins’  when  the  trooper’s  on 
the  tide. 

The  troopship’s  on  the  tide,  my  boys,  the  troopship’s  on 
the  tide, 

O  it’s  special  train  for  Atkins  when  the  trooper’s  on  the 
tide.” 

In  the  same  poem,  a  little  later,  Kipling  makes  the 
ordinary  private  soldier  express  his  desire  to  be  treated 
as  an  ordinary  man  ;  the  one  thing  the  unimaginative 
civilian  has  never  yet  been  able  to  do.  For  the  average 
civilian,  being  largely  dependent  for  his  living  upon  some 
soul  deadening  process,  has  no  time  ordinarily  to  use  his 
powers  of  imagination.  Consequently,  in  peace  time 
he  thinks  of  the  soldier  as  rather  a  drain  on  his  slender 
income,  while  in  war  time,  when  imagination  has  to  be 
used  by  those  who  have  no  need  to  use  it  in  peace  time, 
he  thinks  of  “  Tommy  ”  as  a  sort  of  miraculous  guardian, 
who  will  ensure  that,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  the  8.42  will 
still  run  to  Town.  But  the  soldier,  never  by  any  chance 
being  a  fool,  sees  through  the  admiration,  and,  as  Kipling 
writes  in  the  verse  I  quote  below,  begs  that  the  same  kind 
of  treatment  may  be  measured  out  to  him  both  in  peace 
and  war. 

“  We  aren’t  no  thin  red  ’eroes,  nor  we  aren’t  no  black¬ 
guards  too. 

But  single  men  in  barricks,  most  remarkable  like  you  ; 

An’  if  sometimes  our  conduck  isn’t  all  your  fancy  paints, 

Why,  single  men  in  barricks  don’t  grow  into  plaster 
saints 
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So  the  final  verse  reiterates  the  Kipling  viewpoint  of 
soldier  worship,  and  the  great  thought  is  that  the  soldier 
is  not  deceived. 

"  An’  it’s  Tommy  this,  an’  Tommy  that,  an’  anything  you 
please  ; 

An’  Tommy  ain’t  a  blooming  fool — you  bet  that  Tommy 
sees !” 

The  question  has  now  to  be  asked  what  has  Kipling 
really  done  for  the  soldier  by  his  poems  ?  He  has,  I 
think,  wielded  an  immense  influence  on  the  treatment  of 
the  private  soldier.  It  is,  though  at  the  same  time 
very  difficult  in  this  twentieth  century  to  estimate  what 
exactly  he  has  done,  beyond  the  essential  that  he  brought 
into  the  limelight — the  unpleasant  fact  that  we  treated 
our  soldiery  extremely  badly  in  peace  time  and  extremely 
well  in  war  time.  And  no  Englishman  likes  to  be  told 
that  he  merely  “  makes  use  of  ”  people.  But  the  supreme 
difficulty  in  judging  how  far  Kipling  has  helped  towards 
better  conditions  of  pay  and  better  quarters,  better  edu¬ 
cation  in  barracks,  is  that  the  whole  army  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  changed  by  the  Great  War.  The  enormous  dif¬ 
ference  the  War  has  made  in  the  public  outlook  upon  the 
soldier,  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  for  several  years  a 
large  part  of  the  public  of  this  country  did  not  look  at 
the  soldier,  but  was  transformed  from  blameless  civilian- 
ship  to  being  the  army.  The  bank  clerk  put  down  his 
pen  and  picked  up  a  rifle  ;  the  change  in  his  outlook  was 
that  at  once  he  put  down  his  wife  and  picked  up  a  woman. 
Consequently  questions  of  army  pay,  army  quarters  con¬ 
cerned  a  nation  and  not  a  mere  administrative  military 
part  of  it.  Though  Kipling  did  much  for  the  regular 
army  and  helped  it  considerably  while  it  lasted  in  the 
days  before  the  War,  the  extraordinarily  better  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  army  to-day  cannot  be  directly  attri¬ 
buted  to  Kipling’s  verses,  but  rather  to  the  Kaiser’s 
shells.  Perhaps  the  Kipling  genius  did  more  to  help  the 
soldier  sentimentally  than  practically.  A  splendid  poem 
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that  shows  the  depth  and  devotion  of  the  soldier  may  move 
a  nation  to  reverence  when  it  had  but  veiled  contempt 
before,  but  a  war  that  drives  a  civilian  army  into  a  mili¬ 
tary  army,  forces  Whitehall  to  consider  the  question  of  a 
shilling  a  day.  That  wonderful  poem,  “  Shillin’  a  Day,” 
no  doubt  made  many  thousands  wish  that  Tommy  might 
be  paid  more,  but  the  flash  of  a  hundred  thousand  Ger¬ 
man  guns,  the  tread  of  a  nation  under  arms,  the  turning 
of  England  into  a  gigantic  camp,  forced  the  War  Office 
(the  most  inscrutable  machine  in  the  world)  to  realise 
that  a  shilling  a  day  was  poor  compensation,  to  those  who 
had  exchanged  pens  for  rifles,  picked  up  women  for  subur¬ 
ban  wives ;  those  who  were  suddenly  transferred  from 
the  luxury  of  a  villa  to  the  devilry  of  a  draughty  army 
hut  or  a  tent  that  was  frequently  almost  dry. 

The  poet  may  have  a  great  influence  on  a  practical 
question,  so  long  as  he  can  reach  those  who  have  the  means 
of  helping  in  a  practical  manner.  A  poem  as  Kipling’s 
“  Shillin’  a  Day,”  may  reach  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people,  and  if  those  hundreds  of  thousands  collectively 
made  it  plain  that  such  pay  was  a  disgrace,  much  might 
be  done.  But  unfortunately,  poems  reach  individuals 
entirely  individually  instead  of  collectively,  with  the 
result  that  though  a  mass  of  sympathy  is  let  loose,  any 
practical  result  from  it  cannot  always  be  deduced.  Kip¬ 
ling  by  his  poems  made  people  think  about  the  soldier 
in  a  different  way  from  which  they  had  before.  And 
nothing  perhaps  is  really  so  conducive  to  action  as  thought. 
The  poet  makes  men  think,  and  as  they  think,  they  think 
further  how  their  thoughts  can  be  put  into  such  practice 
that  reform  can  be  brought.  So,  then,  apart  from  the  sen¬ 
timental  help  Kipling  has  been  to  the  soldier,  it  may,  I 
think,  be  further  deduced  that  by  making  men  think  he 
has  also  helped  soldiers  practically.  It  would  be  an 
interesting  (but  an  impossible  question  to  answer)  to 
ask  whether  Kipling’s  verses  would  in  time  have  had  the 
same  beneficent  results  to  the  army  that  the  Great  War 
did.  I  am  afraid  that  the  most  probable  answer  to  an 
impossible  question  is  that  they  would  not.  One  shell 
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fired  in  anger  draws  more  attention  to  the  army  than 
fifty  thousand  poems.  Whitehall  is  moved  to  reform  by 
the  sight  of  a  nation  becoming  an  army ;  it  is  not  easily 
moved  by  reading  a  poem  of  genius  deploring  the  miserable 
pay  of  the  old  regular  army.  But  this  is  where  Kipling 
comes  in  ;  Whitehall  may  be  moved  to  thought  by  a 
poem,  but  it  will  be  moved  to  action  by  a  vast  war.  The 
conclusion  of  the  matter  may  perhaps  then  be  that  Kip¬ 
ling  moves  the  authorities  to  think  about  soldiers,  and 
I  have  already  said  that  thought  preceded  action,  so  that 
perhaps  from  the  practical  standpoint,  soldiers  have  more 
to  thank  Kipling  for  than  they  might  superficially  imagine. 


I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  not  a  truism  to  say  that  of 
all  the  pathetic  men  to  be  found  in  any  regiment  the  gentle¬ 
man  ranker  is  the  most  worthy  of  sympathetic  treatment. 
The  gentleman  ranker  has  two  unpleasant  facts  to  face. 
The  one  is  that  the  world,  for  a  time  anyhow,  does  not 
want  him.  The  other  is  that  a  good  part  of  the  army 
also  has  no  use  for  him.  Kipling  in  his  poem  deals  very 
sympathetically  with  the  gentlemen  rankers  ;  he  in  no 
way  condemns  them  ;  rather  he  writes  in  real  sorrow  for 
the  human  derelicts  who  have  got  into  the  world  and  the 
army  and  found  neither  of  them  congenial.  For  it  is 
unfortunately  a  fact  that  cannot  be  hid  that  the  gentle¬ 
man,  whatever  the  term  may  mean,  is  not  popular  in 
the  barrack  room.  He  is  accused  of  “  side  ”  when  his 
one  object  is  to  be  the  most  unobtrusive  member  of  the 
room  ;  he  is  considered  a  snob  because  he  eats  cheese 
off  bread  instead  of  off  a  knife  ;  he  is  disliked  by  the 
N.C.O.’s  because  they  feel  he  is  really  in  some  indefinite 
way  superior  to  them  ;  he  is  a  source  of  annoyance  to 
officers  who  do  not  like  ordering  about  a  possible  old  school 
fellow. 

Probably  now  the  old  gentleman  ranker,  if  he  is  to  be 
found  at  all,  will  be  found  in  the  army  in  increasingly 
small  numbers.  The  War,  as  it  swept  the  old  regular 
army  away,  seems  to  have  swept  the  gentleman  ranker 
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away  also.  Somehow  the  thought  will  intrude,  the  gentle¬ 
man  ranker  reminds  of  the  old  hansom  cabs  and  a  hand¬ 
some  girl  weeping  in  Grosvenor  Square  for  a  lost  lover 
who  disappeared  and  never  came  back.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  highly  born  men  did  find  a  refuge  in  the  old 
army  ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  endured  untold  misery 
the  misery  of  wasted  opportunity,  the  misery  of  totally 
alien  social  companions — though  let  it  be  said  many  raw 
soldiers  did  what  they  could  for  these  unfortunate  gentle¬ 
men  rankers — the  misery  of  knowing  that  Society  had 
finished  with  them,  the  misery  of  only  an  unknown  grave 
to  look  forward  too.  If  it  is  said  that  such  a  picture  is  an 
unduly  pessimistic  one,  the  picture  that  Kipling  gives  in 
his  remarkable  poem  is  every  bit  as  sombre.  A  quotation 
of  jthe  last  part  of  'the  poem  will  amply  prove  my  conten¬ 
tion. 

“  We  have  done  with  Hope  and  Honour,  we  are  lost  to 
Love  and  Truth, 

We  are  dropping  down  the  ladder  rung  by  rung, 

And  we  die,  and  none  can  tell  Them  where  we  died.” 

In  the  actual  last  few  lines  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
subtle  suggestion  of  certain  persons  being  what  we  may 
call  cursed  from  birth.  I  certainly  consider  that  Kipling 
seems  to  shew  this  in  some  of  his  verses.  Whatever  we 
may  say  of  such  a  contention  theologically,  it  is  pretty 
evident  that  some  men  and  some  women  are  born  to 
perpetual  failure.  They  are  born  to  sorrow,  their  life 
proceeds  along  a  valley  that  is  flanked  by  misery  and 
despair,  and  they  go  down  to  a  dark  grave,  knowing  that 
from  a  worldly  point  of  view  their  existence  has  in  no  way 
been  justified.  Gentlemen-rankers  may  perhaps  be 
termed  among  these,  and  I  suggest  that  of  the  other  sex, 
the  most  utter  failures  are  boarding-house  spinsters, 
whose  sole  outlook  is  a  seat  near  the  fire  in  winter,  and  a 
chair  in  a  public  square  garden  for  the  summer.  If, 
though,  Kipling  infers  that  some  men  are  cursed  from  birth, 
he  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  God  (whatever  He  or 
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It  may  be)  will  have  no  interest  in  them.  In  fact,  if 
God  has  any  purely  human  feeling,  it  might  even  be 
deduced  from  the  Kipling  poem  that  He  has  quite  a 
warm  place  in  His  heart  for  these  unfortunate  gentlemen 
soldiers.  I  quote  the  lines  which  I  suggest  indicate  both 
a  pre-natal  curse,  yet  also  a  probability  that  God  will 
have  mercy.  The  last  thought  saves  from  a  desperate 
despair  that  might  well  drive  men  to  end  their  own  life. 

“  We’re  poor  little  lambs  who’ve  lost  our  way, 

Baa  !  Baa  !  Baa  ! 

We’re  little  black  sheep,  who’ve  gone  astray, 

Baa - aa - aa  ! 

Gentlemen  rankers  out  on  the  spree, 

Damned  from  here  to  Eternity, 

God  ha’  mercy  on  such  as  we, 

Baa!  Yah!  Bah!” 

One  of  the  most  dreadful  things  a  soldier  can  have  to 
watch  is  the  execution  of  a  comrade.  In  a  prose  story  I 
have  mentioned,  Kipling,  it  will  be  remembered,  gives  a 
peculiarly  graphic  description  of  a  heat  driven  mad  soldier 
who  shoots  a  comrade  and  runs  amok.  Kipling  remarks 
at  the  end  of  the  story  that  the  soldier  was  hanged  high 
over  the  barrack  square.  In  his  poem  “  Danny  Deever  ” 
Kipling  reaches  tremendous  heights  of  descriptive  verse. 
To  demonstrate  this  I  shall  give  a  few  quotations,  dealing 
with  the  various  phases  of  the  hanging  of  a  soldier  in  the 
barrack  square  in  the  presence  of  the  battalion.  The 
first  four  lines  which  introduce  the  tragedy  are  admirable 
in  their  psychology  of  what  men  feel  when  they  have  to 
witness  something  repulsive,  something  that  means  the 
sudden  death  of  a  barrack  room  comrade.  If  we  must  see 
someone  hanged,  let  it  not  be  our  acquaintance,  is  almost 
the  whole  prayer  of  the  poem. 

The  whole  battalion  are  naturally  stricken  with  panic 
at  the  thought  of  the  terrible  scene  that  they  must  witness 
ere  they  dismiss.  To  use  a  familiar  army  expression, 
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the  whole  battalion,  from  the  colour  sergeant  to  the  newest 
recruit,  is  smitten  with  “  cold  feet.”  Two  lines  that  I 
quote  support  this  proposition. 

“  ‘  What  makes  you  look  so  white,  so  white  ?’  said  Files- 
on-Parade. 

*  I’m  dreadin’  what  I’ve  got  to  watch,’  the  Colour- 
Sergeant  said.” 

When  men  are  in  a  state  of  extreme  tension  they  are 
apt  to  be  extremely  inconsequent  in  their  remarks.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  so  demoralising  as  to  witness  the  execution  of  a 
comrade.  This  inconsequence  is  well  brought  out 
by  Kipling  in  the  verse  which  describes  the  contra¬ 
dictory  replies,  the  colour  sergeant  makes  when  the 
soldiers  on  parade  ask  various  questions.  In  a  tense 
moment  we  must  say  something,  however  absurd  it  may 
be  ;  silence  is  out  of  the  question. 

“  ‘  What  makes  the  rear  rank  breathe  so  ’ard  ?’  said 
Files-on-Parade. 

‘  It’s  bitter  cold,  it’s  bitter  cold,’  the  Colour-Sergeant 
said.” 

Then  we  have  the  contradictory  statement,  for  the 
colour  sergeant  is  a  wily  man  and  has  no  intention  of 
letting  his  men  know  that  he  knows  quite  well  that  they 
are  panic  stricken. 

“  ‘  What  makes  that  front-rank  man  fall  down  ?’  says 
F  iles-on-  Parade . 

‘  A  touch  o’  sun,  a  touch  o’sun,’  the  Colour-Sergeant 
said.” 

The  three  poems  which  I  have  selected  from  the  “  Bar¬ 
rack  Room  Ballads  ”  can  all  be  judged  from  the  utili¬ 
tarian  standpoint.  Tommy  ”  is  in  every  sense  a 
strictly  propaganda  poem  ;  it  is  obviously  written  with 
but  one  aim.  That  is  to  improve  the  position  (really 
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socially)  of  the  ordinary  British  private  soldier.  That 
such  a  poem  has  done  a  good  deed  in  the  direction  required 
is  pretty  evident. 

“  Gentlemen  Rankers  ”  can  also  be  judged  from  the 
side  of  “  usefulness.”  It  shows  that  men,  though  they 
sink  and  fall  away  from  all  their  kith  and  kin,  can  keep  a 
bold  front  and  determine  to  see  the  thing  through  to  the 
bitter  end. 

“  Danny  Deever  ”  can,  I  think,  also  be  judged  from  the 
same  standpoint  as  the  other  two  poems.  It  is  useful 
that  civilians  should  be  made  to  realise  that  entirely 
apart  from  active  service,  the  soldier  quite  often  has  to 
witness  a  dreadful  and  revolting  spectacle.  The  colour 
sergeant  is  in  his  way  possessed  of  genius.  He  is  per¬ 
fectly  aware  that  both  he  himself  and  his  men  have  a 
horrible  spectacle  to  watch.  But  all  through  (here  is 
the  usefulness  of  the  poem)  discipline  wins,  and  the  dread 
scene  is  evidently  carried  through  while  the  troops  keep 
the  ranks.  The  colour  sergeant  does  not  blame  those 
who  fail ;  he  attributes  their  falling  out  to  the  weather, 
and  it  is  perhaps  more  a  mark  of  genius  than  a  touch  of 
inconsistency  (as  I  have  previously  suggested)  that  the 
colour  sergeant  attributes  one  contingency  in  the  ranks 
to  the  bitter  cold  and  the  other  to  a  touch  of  the  sun. 
That  the  colour  sergeant  is  Kipling  makes  no  difference  ! 


The  poems  that  Kipling  writes  about  soldiers,  throw  us 
right  away  back  to  an  age  that  seems  as  remote  as  the 
days  of  William  the  Conqueror.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  think  of  the  British  army  as  it  was  before  the  War. 
That  army  of  immortal  men  has  gone,  it  is  dead ;  but, 
like  John  Brown,  “  it’s  soul  goes  marching  on.”  The 
Kipling  soldier  poems  take  us  far  away  to  lands  that  are 
white  with  blinding  heat  and  dust.  As  we  read  the 
temple  bells  ring  with  their  sad  persuasive  note.  Again 
the  Kipling  poems  of  the  soldier  take  us  down  to  the  great 
waters,  where  the  giant  troopships  glide  gently  by.  The 
soldiers  of  Kipling  inhabited  a  different  era  to  our  own. 
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When  they  lived  the  dear  old  horse  buses  rumbled  along 
past  the  great  London  barracks  ;  we  had  not  then  arrived 
at  the  utter  state  of  degradation  that  in  the  wonderful 
city  of  London  we  must  perforce  travel  under  the  earth. 

As  Kipling  writes,  the  long  line  of  red  coats  comes  into 
view,  the  desperate  joy  and  melancholy  of  the  brass  band 
can  be  heard  as  it  gets  near,  passes  and  dies  away  into 
an  inaudible  murmur.  Kipling  writes  the  epic  of  the 
British  soldier  ;  the  poems  are  a  tribute  to  something 
by  which  England  has  achieved  greatness.  As  we  read 
the  soldiers  poems  of  Kipling  we  should  take  our  hats  off, 
for  the  colours  are  passing,  and  the  tramp  of  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  reminds  us  that  we  are  in  touch  with  a  dead 
army,  for  the  Great  War  has  driven  them  out  of  mortal 
sight. 
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I  cannot  conceive  of  any  poet  who  claims  to  have  any 
considerable  standing  in  that  direction,  ignoring  the  sea. 
For  the  sea  is  like  a  woman  ;  she  can  produce  every 
shade  of  feeling  and  passion.  The  sea,  like  a  woman, 
will  start  the  day  with  the  fairest  of  smiles,  but  at  the  end 
she  will  frown  with  inky  blackness.  The  sea,  like  a  wo¬ 
man,  is  treacherous,  uncertain,  at  one  time  a  gentle 
mother,  at  another  a  passionate  vampire,  consuming  all 
who  come  within  her  greedy  clutches.  The  sea,  like  a 
woman,  can  spread  a  sense  of  calm  and  divinity  over  all ; 
she  can  also  spread  terror  and  devilry  on  those  who  are 
caught  in  her  merciless  clutches.  The  sea,  like  a  woman, 
can  set  a  ship  sailing  gently  in  perfect  peace  ;  she  can 
wreck  that  ship  and  drive  it  to  utter  destruction. 

Though  in  large  degree  Mr.  Kipling  must  be  called  the 
special  poet  of  the  soldier,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  call 
him  as  well  a  poet  of  the  sailor.  Kipling  is  not  so  much  a 
poet  of  the  sea  as  a  poet  of  the  sailor.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  enormous.  The  poet  of  the  sea  is  impersonal ; 
he  may  love  nature  and  be  indifferent  to  humanity.  He 
may  love  a  great  storm,  because  his  poetry  can  respond 
to  the  tremulous  fury  of  the  waves.  But  the  poet  of  the 
sailor  is  always  intensely  personal.  He  will  hate  a  great 
storm,  because  his  poetry  will  have  to  echo  to  the  groans 
of  drowning  sailors,  his  cadences  will  resound  to  the  bitter 
weeping  of  women  and  the  unrealising  questionings  of 
little  children.  The  poet  of  the  sailor  will  have  to  write 
of  men  who  face  mental,  moral  and  physical  dangers, 
and  in  a  cause  so  prosaic  as  trade.  For  the  sailor  who 
fires  the  big  guns  at  enemy  warships  is  not  the  ordinary 
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sailor,  he  is  the  sailor  dealing  with  an  extraordinary  con¬ 
tingency.  But  the  sailor  of  whom  Kipling  writes  poetry 
is  the  sailor  whose  home  is  the  sea,  whose  birthright  is  the 
ocean,  whose  grave  is  either  under  the  sea  or  by  the  sea. 
The  sailor  of  whom  Kipling  writes  is  the  man  who  travels 
the  sea  in  search  of  trade,  as  the  commercial  traveller 
travels  the  land  in  search  of  his  trade.  We  who  perforce 
must  live  our  life  on  the  unromantic  land  conceive  too 
seldom  of  the  men  who  perforce  must  live  their  life  on 
the  vast  wastes  of  water.  Kipling  in  his  poetry  writes 
the  epic  of  the  ordinary  sailor — the  men  we  never  hear  of 
until  we  learn  that  they  have  been  drowned.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  poem  of  Kipling’s  which  so  expresses  his 
attitude  to  the  men  of  the  sea  as  "  The  Merchantmen.” 
The  whole  theme  seems  to  be  the  astounding  adventures 
of  those  who  creep  up  to  the  docks  from  far  off  lands 
that  our  commonplace  food  may  be  in  the  shops,  whence 
by  a  process  of  bargaining  it  appears  on  the  table  in  our 
own  home.  Such  a  prosaic  ending  to  a  great  adventure 
is  wonderfully  brought  out  by  Kipling.  The  verse  is 
almost  cynical,  such  a  commonplace  result  after  the 
marvels  of  a  voyage  round  the  world. 

"  Coastwise — cross — seas — round  the  world  and  back 
again, 

Whither  flaw  shall  fail  us  or  the  Trades  drive  down  : 

Plain — sail — storm  sail — lay  your  board  and  tack  again 

And  all  to  bring  a  cargo  up  to  London  Town  !” 

One  of  the  verses  of  this  splendid  poem  of  the  men  of 
the  sea,  shows  Kipling  not  only  conversant  with  the 
psychology  of  the  sea  but  also  capable  of  drawing  the 
remarkable  difference  of  the  sea  by  night  and  the  sea  by 
day.  Every  sailor  knows,  and  in  a  more  limited  sense 
every  passenger  by  sea  is  also  aware,  that  strange  un¬ 
accountable  shapes  pass  injthe  night.  I  have  a  recol¬ 
lection  of  a  night  off  the  coast  of  North  Africa.  It  was 
the  dead  of  the  midnight  stillness,  the  whole  deck,,  save 
for  myself  and  a  sailor,  was  deserted.  The  only  sound 
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was  the  swish  as  our  ship  cut  through  the  gentle  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  their  cabins  all  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  lovers  of  a  comfortable  berth  rather  than  the 
wonder  of  the  night  at  sea,  slept,  and  slept  well,  helped 
by  the  plenitude  of  good  food  and  the  sweet  sea  breezes. 
As  I  gazed  I  am  to  this  day  convinced  that  I  beheld  the 
thick  blackness  of  land.  I  asked  a  sailor  what  island 
that  could  be.  He  answered  that  it  was  no  island  except 
an  island  in  my  head. 

At  sea  men  observe  islands  that  have  no  place  in  any 
chart ;  in  the  night  dark  masses  loom  up  on  the  sides  of 
the  ships,  yet  in  the  morning  only  the  relentless  sea 
remains,  and  the  crew  say  that  no  land  of  any  kind  has 
been  passed.  This  kind  of  false  seeing  of  shapes  that 
have  no  concrete  reality  is  beautifully  described  in  this 
verse  from  “  The  Merchantmen,”  which  I  quote. 

“  Beyond  our  outer  charting 

We  sailed  where  none  have  sailed, 

And  saw  the  land-lights  burning 
On  islands  none  have  hailed  ; 

Our  hair  stood  up  for  wonder. 

But,  when  the  night  was  done, 

There  danced  the  deep  to  windward. 
Blue-empty  ’neath  the  sun  !” 

A  really  deep  religion  pervades  the  men  of  the  sea.  It 
is  not  surprising.  It  is  easier  to  see  God  in  the  marvels 
of  the  sea  than  in  the  organised  religions  of  the  land. 
There  is  no  need  at  sea,  for  the  priest  to  direct  men’s 
thoughts  to  the  spiritual ;  the  sea  is  always  spiritual. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Kipling  feels  very  sincerely  the 
call  of  God,  intimated  to  man  through  the  power  of  the 
mighty  waters.  Perhaps  God  made  the  sea  that  thereby 
some  men  should  always  worship  Him.  The  sea,  to 
Kipling,  is  the  manifestation  of  God. 

He  deals  with  this  profound  idea  in  a  magnificent 
verse  in  “  The  Merchantmen.”  It  is  a  verse  any  sailor 
would  understand,  for  though  sailors  are  not  usually 
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scholars,  they  have  a  vast  understanding  and  the  roar 
of  the  sea  is  the  Still  Small  Voice. 

“  So  dealt  God’s  waters  with  us 
Beneath  the  roaring  skies, 

So  walked  His  signs  and  marvels, 

All  naked  to  our  eyes  : 

But  we  were  heading  homeward 
With  trade  to  lose  or  make — 

Good  Lord,  they  slipped  behind  us 
In  the  tailing  of  our  wake.” 

As  in  the  soldier  poems,  in  this  epic  of  “  The  Merchant¬ 
men  ”  there  is  a  utilitarian  purpose.  The  everyday  food 
that  we  eat,  the  everyday  clothes  that  we  wear,  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  commonplace  men  who  pass  through  the  ever 
mysterious  and  inscrutable  attributes  of  the  oceans. 
The  merchantmen  are  always  prone  to  danger  ;  death 
waits  and  may  pounce  at  any  moment.  Kipling,  when  he 
writes  of  these  men,  is  a  broad  humanitarian  ;  although 
he  writes  about  the  sea,  his  poems  are  of  the  men  who  ride 
the  seas. 

From  the  humble  merchantmen  it  is  fascinating  to 
turn  to  those  marvels  of  man’s  ingenuity,  the  great  liners. 

In  this  very  curious  and  bantering  poem,  which  has  the 
peculiar  title  of  “  The  Liner  She’s  a  Lady,”  Kipling  really 
deals  with  class  distinction  among  ships  !  Yet,  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  the  liner,  in  Kipling’s  opinion,  is  not 
half  so  important  as  the  little  cargo  boat.  This,  from  a 
poetical  point  of  view,  may  be  a  pious  and  delightful 
sentiment,  but  I  do  not  know  of  many  perfectly  honest 
and  undistinguished  citizens  who  would  rather  travel 
from  New  York  to  London  or  London  to  New  York  in  a 
cargo  boat  instead  of  in  a  gigantic  liner.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  if  there  were  no  liners  we  should  still  be  able  to 
ply  our  trade  with  countries,  but  many  passengers  who 
now  go  to  foreign  lands  would  most  certainly  not  go. 
And  let  it  be  said  that  of  all  the  schemes  invented  .by  the 
ingenuity  of  man  to  bring  about  peace,  from  eloquent 
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bishop’s  sermons,  to  peace  societies’  tirades,  none  is  so 
likely  to  achieve  Utopia  as  cheap  ocean  fares.  The  com¬ 
panies  that  run  great  liners  can  do  more  for  peace  than 
all  the  special  prayers  put  out  by  the  archbishops. 

So  I  quarrel  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  verse 
I  quote,  for  it  is  an  essential  for  world  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  that  men  and  women  should  go  to  other  lands  ; 
and  how  can  they  if  there  be  no  liners  ?  Kipling  may  be 
right  in  his  inference  that  the  liner  is  a  snob,  but  the  real 
snobs  (following  a  human  analogy)  are  the  ships  that  ape 
the  big  liners. 

"  The  Liner,  she’s  a  lady,  but  if  she  wasn’t  made. 

There  still  would  be  the  cargo-boats  for  'ome  an’ 
foreign  trade. 

The  Man-o’-War’s  'er  ’usband,  but  if  we  wasn’t  ’ere, 

‘E  wouldn’t  have  to  fight  at  all  for  ’ome  an’  friends  so 
dear.” 

Apart  from  this  one  suggestion  that  the  liner  could  well 
be  put  off  the  list  and  in  no  way  missed,  Kipling’s  poem 
on  the  liner,  something  like  his  on  the  merchantmen,  is 
an  expression  of  deep  admiration  for  the  little  cargo 
boats.  Kipling  is  nearly  always  on  the  side  of  the  people 
who  do  the  spade  work  of  the  world.  And,  after  all, 
it  is  the  spade-work  men  and  women,  the  men  and  women 
who  get  no  worldly  honours  ;  it  is  these,  who  make  the 
world  fit  to  live  in.  Who  will  write  an  epic  of  the  dust¬ 
man  who  empties  the  dust  from  the  basement,  and  who 
waves  a  cheery  greeting  to  the  little  boy  who  waves  to 
him  from  the  nursery  window  ?  Who  will  write  a  pany- 
gyric  of  the  rag  and  bone  man,  who  takes  away  our  worn 
clothes,  for  which  he  gives  us  dirty  spat  upon  coppers  ? 
Who  will  write  a  ballad  of  the  crossing  sweeper  who  makes 
the  roads  fit  for  our  dainty  feet  ?  Who  will  write  a 
canto  of  the  lamplighter  who  lights  the  lamps,  that  in 
the  dark  we  may  see  the  city  through  which,  as  wandering 
pilgrims,  we  wend  our  lonesome  way  ?  Kipling  writes 
of  the  undistinguished  sons  of  the  sea.  And  perhaps 
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one  day  we  shall  realise  that  we  need  not  wait  for  heaven 
to  get  a  transvaluation  of  values.  We  all  really  know  that 
the  dustman  is  far  more  useful  than  the  bishop.  We 
could  quite  well  do  without  the  ethics  of  bishops  and  still 
go  to  Paradise  when  we  die,  but  if  we  do  without  dustmen 
we  should  very  soon  go  to  Paradise  by  the  painful  road 
of  fatal  fevers.  I  will  give  one  more  quotation  demon¬ 
strating  the  Kipling  love  of  the  little  cargo  boats. 

“  The  Liner  she’s  a  lady,  by  the  paint  upon  her  face, 

An’  if  she  meets  an  accident  they  count  it  sore  disgrace  : 

The  Man-o’-War’s  ’er  ’usband  and  ’e’s  always  ’andy 

by, 

But,  oh,  the  little  cargo-boats  !  they’ve  got  to  load 
or  die.” 


I  have  suggested  earlier  that  the  poet  who  writes  of 
the  sailor  must  be  possessed  of  a  broad  humanitarianism. 
I  suggest,  further,  that  he  might  well  be  the  possessor 
also  of  an  ability  to  write  of  the  remarkable  parallelism 
that  undoubtedly  does  exist  between  the  sea  and  man¬ 
kind.  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  (I  do  not  care 
whether  women  like  it  or  not)  in  many  ways  the  sea  is 
like  unto  a  woman. 

Now,  it  is  an  extreme  and  perfectly  legitimate  common¬ 
place  to  say  that  certain  persons  drift.  And  quite  often 
this  drifting  is  not  inferred  to  be  a  bad  thing.  This  is,  I 
think,  true,  so  far  as  the  drifting  does  not  become  too 
pronounced.  But  there  is  another  state  of  drifting  ;  a 
state  which  ends  in  a  human  being  merging  into  nothing 
less  or  nothing  more  than  a  derelict.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  far  beyond  one’s  doorstep  to  find  such  human  wrecks. 
They  can  be  seen  in  the  contemplative  but  uncomfortable 
position  of  leaning  against  the  lamp-post  at  the  corner  of 
the  street.  They  can  be  discovered  sleeping  an  uneasy 
and  fitful  sleep,  on  that  magnificent  stretch  of  inhuman 
beauty  which,  under  the  midnight  combination  of  arti¬ 
ficial  light  and  natural  darkness,  leads  from  Westminster 
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to  Blackfriars.  And  I  say  that  this  parallelism  between 
humanity  and  the  sea  can  be  seen  in  certain  of  Kipling’s 
poems.  A  really  melancholy  and  beautiful  verse  from 
“  The  Derelict  ”  points  the  analogy  in  no  uncertain  way. 

“  White  on  my  wasted  path 
Wave  after  wave  in  wrath 

Fret  ’gainst  his  fellow,  warring  where  to  send  me. 
Flung  forward,  heaved  aside, 

Witless  and  dazed  I  bide 

The  mercy  of  the  comber  that  shall  end  me.” 

This  verse  is  dire  melancholy,  and  it  is  the  more  dread¬ 
ful  in  that  it  is  so  unquestionably  true.  One  of  the  most 
dreadful  responsibilities  which  mankind  has  taken  on 
itself,  is  that  too  often  it  hounds  an  unfortunate  down  to 
the  blackest  depths.  The  Kipling  analogy  of  the  waves 
fighting  each  other  that  they  may  destroy  the  derelict  is 
paralleled  in  all  human  communities.  The  man  who, 
to  put  it  in  a  popular  manner,  comes  to  grief,  is  at  once 
hounded  down.  Let  a  respectable  clergyman  do  some¬ 
thing  which  merely  proves  that  he  is  a  frail  human  being, 
and  those  who  had  reverenced  him  shout  that  he  may  be 
thrown  down  to  degradation.  Men  fight,  not  that  they 
may  hurt  each  other,  but  rather  that  each  may  get  in 
the  greater  number  of  blows  on  the  fellow  creature  who 
is  gradually  going  under.  Such  a  criticism  cannot,  of 
course,  be  brought  to  bear  on  all  men  ;  there  are  always 
some  (unlike  the  sea)  who  try  to  get  the  derelict  to  port. 
Again,  there  is  in  the  verse  I  have  quoted  a  similar  out¬ 
look  to  that  expressed  in  “  Gentlemen  Rankers.”  The 
only  hope  for  the  derelicts  is  an  obscure  end. 

When  Kipling  is  in  the  mood  that  he  is  in  in  “  The  Dere¬ 
lict,”  he  does  not  spare  us.  Sorrow  is  spread  over  all. 
The  sea  is  threatening,  the  ship  is  tossed  hither  and  thither, 
man  seems  to  be  but  the  prey  of  all  the  elements.  As  a 
ship  is  driven  hither  and  thither  and  becomes  a  derelict, 
so  a  human  person  is  buffeted  by  mental  and  physical 
storms  and  becomes  nothing  but  a  wasted  nonentity. 
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There  is  nothing  less  than  a  note  of  black  despair  in  such 
a  verse  as  the  one  quoted  from  “  The  Derelict.”  And 
perhaps  the  despair  is  blacker  that  mankind  is  so  used 
to  human  derelicts,  that  it,  for  the  most  part,  is  quite 
indifferent  and  passes  by  on  the  other  side. 

When  we  find  Kipling  writing  of  the  dread  moments 
before  an  action  (whether  a  sea  or  land  action  does  not 
matter)  he  has  passed  from  despair  to  a  kind  of  mystic 
certainty  that  intercession  for  those  about  to  fight  can 
be  made  from  some  other  sphere  of  activity.  The  appeal 
to  Mary  is  perchance  a  little  strange,  for  Kipling  does  not 
seem  to  think  too  highly  of  women  ;  but  Mary,  as  repre¬ 
senting  what  women  might  be  and  seldom  are  is  a  romantic 
ideal.  Her  pale  face  may  shine  as  a  mother’s  as  the  soldier 
or  sailor  awaits  the  shock  of  battle  from  which  he  may  be 
suddenly  thrown  before  the  throne  of  God.  The  verse 
expresses  a  clear  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  intercession. 

‘‘Ah,  Mary  pierced  with  sorrow, 

Remember,  reach  and  save 
The  soul  that  comes  to-morrow 
Before  the  God  that  gave  ! 

Since  each  was  born  of  woman, 

For  each  at  utter  need, 

True  comrade  and  true  foeman, 

Madonna,  intercede  ! 


Having  a  vague  connection  with  the  sea,  that  most 
curious  of  all  Kipling’s  poems,  "The  Mary  Gloster  ”  must 
be  considered  here.  For  this  poem  shows  Kipling  in  a 
mood  when  he  intends  to  write  in  a  manner  that  is 
coarse,  because  no  other  method  than  coarseness  can  get 
the  right  atmosphere.  The  dramatic  situation  is  a  death¬ 
bed  conversation  between  an  old  father  and  his  detestable 
cad  of  a  son.  Disgust,  fury,  hatred  are  attributes  that 
make  their  appearance  with  startling  insistence  in  this 
poem.  Certain  quotations  will  show  how  coarse  is  the 
Kipling  writing,  yet  the  coarseness  is  a  subtle  form  of 
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genius.  The  old  man  who  is  dying  remarks  on  the  type 
of  room  his  son  had  at  college.  The  verse,  as  it  is  meant 
to  be,  is  pure  and  unadulterated  beastliness,  for  when  you 
are  writing  of  a  beast  and  you  want  to  be  poetical  yet 
realistic  you  must  employ  poetic  beastliness.  And 
Kipling  does  this  in  all  sincerity. 

“  '  And  your  room  at  college  was  beastly — more 
like  a  whore’s  than  a  man’s.’  ” 

A  really  fine  line  in  a  kind  of  parenthesis  Kipling  writes 
concerning  the  old  man’s  disgust  at  the  type  of  son  he  has. 

“  ‘  And  I’ve  only  you  to  trust  to  !  (0  God,  why 

ain’t  he  a  man)?’  ” 

The  old  man  who  is  dying,  speaking  of  an  old  friend, 
tells  us  of  that  type  of  man  who,  quite  naturally,  almost  as 
a  birthright,  is  straight.  Kipling  again  uses  exactly  the 
right  words. 

“  ‘  Stiff-necked  Glasgow  beggar,  I’ve  heard  he’s 
prayed  for  my  soul, 

But  he  could’nt  lie  if  you  paid  him,  and  he’d  starve 
before  he  stole.’  ” 

At  the  end  of  this  remarkable  poem  we  find  that  at 
last  the  son,  who  has  never  done  any  good  or  apparently 
faced  the  realities  of  life,  has  perforce  to  learn.  One 
can  almost  feel  that  the  old  man  so  despises  his  son  that 
he  is  glad  that  he  is  about  to  witness  the  unpleasant 
spectacle  of  his  father’s  death.  It  is  a  vivid  piece  of 
Kipling  realism,  with  no  attempt  at  sentimental  delicacy. 

“  *  Never  seen  death  yet,  Dickie  ?  .  .  .  Well,  now 
is  your  time  to  learn  !’  ” 


Almost  every  shade  of  emotion  Kipling  touches  on  in 
his  poems  concerning  the  sailor  and  the  sea.  The  sailor 
is  ever  a  romantic  personage  and  no  poet  could  be  unim¬ 
pressed  by  the  strangeness  of  the  men  of  the  sea.  As  a 
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later  chapter  will  deal  with  Kipling  as  a  poet,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  ask,  as  in  the  soldier  poems,  what  is  the  utili¬ 
tarian  position  with  regard  to  the  sailor  poems  ?  The 
answer  to  such  a  question  is  fairly  easy.  The  whole 
utilitarian  wish  of  the  poems  is  that  they  shall  demonstrate 
how  enormous  are  the  dangers  and  adventures  that  befall 
the  sailor  in  his  search  for  cargo.  Kipling  turns  the  quest 
for  trade  into  a  sacred  calling  ;  for  to  get  good  trade, 
whereby  their  country  may  flourish  exceedingly,  sailors 
will  face  death  and  danger  as  a  daily  duty.  The  wish  to 
get  the  sailor  a  better  status,  as  is  the  case  in  the  soldier 
poems,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  discoverable.  We  have 
always,  quite  naturally,  placed  our  sailors  on  a  higher 
footing  to  the  soldier.  The  sailor  has  ever  seemed  more 
the  bulwark  of  England  than  the  soldier.  A  contemp¬ 
tuous  attitude  to  the  soldier,  against  which  Kipling 
has  always  been  so  adamant,  has  not  been  the  fate  of  the 
sailor. 

Perhaps  more  than  anything  else  Kipling  is  the  ardent 
champion  of  the  merchant  seamen.  And  well  he  may  be. 
The  merchant  seaman  braves  danger  a  thousand  times  a 
year  that  those  on  the  land  may  live  easily  with  no  thought 
that  on  the  morrow  their  food  and  raiment  will  not  be 
obtainable.  When  the  cold  pitiless  wind  strikes  with  a 
crashing  blow  the  tops  of  the  chimney  pots  we  do  well  to 
read  of  the  merchantmen  in  Kipling’s  splendid  poems. 
When  the  rain  splashes  with  a  dull  monotony  against  the 
window  panes  we  might  remember  that,  far  out  at  sea,  the 
merchantmen  are  peering  through  the  darkness  that  they 
may  see  the  cliffs  of  the  homeland.  Kipling  writes  of  a 
race  of  men  who  are  close  to  God  on  the  vast  waste  of 
waters,  their  altar  is  the  broad  billow,  their  priest  is  the 
grandness  of  nature.  A  great  and  noble  work  is  the  work 
of  the  merchantmen,  and  it  is  of  this  noble  work  that 
Kipling  writes  and  writes  in  the  most  expressive  of  all 
forms  of  the  literary  art — realistic  poetry. 
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The  fact  of  a  man  writing  about  a  special  subject  with 
a  special  object  presents  a  peculiar  spectacle.  Such  a 
work  may  show  the  best  of  an  author's  talent,  such  a  work 
may  show  the  worst.  In  his  poems  concerning  the 
soldier  and  the  sailor,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
Kipling  is  obviously  writing  with  a  special  idea  in  mind. 
This  is  more  apparent  in  the  soldier  poems  than  in  the 
sailor  verses.  In  the  poems  which  I  deal  with  in  this 
chapter  Kipling  is  writing  with  no  central  object  in  view. 
I  have  called  these  poems  his  civilian  poems,  because 
they  deal  with  all  types  of  men,  and  the  body  which  calls 
itself  civilian  is  composed  of  every  kind  of  person.  If 
there  is  any  characteristic  in  them  which  I  wish  to  indicate 
in  this  chapter  it  can  be  that  they  (apart  from  their 
poetic  worth,  which  will  be  considered  later)  show  the 
remarkable  versatility  of  Mr.  Kipling.  It  may,  of  course, 
be  said  that  this  versatility  is  a  self-evident  fact.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  also  a  self-evident  fact  that  quite  often  this 
kind  of  “  fact  ”  is  not  self-evident  to  certain  people.  It 
has  to  be  pointed  out.  And  it  may  as  well  be  said  in 
passing  that  one  of  the  objects  of  a  critical  study  is  to 
point  out  various  characteristics  about  an  author.  There¬ 
fore  those  who  contend  that  they  already  know  that 
Kipling  is  versatile  may  rest  assured  that  my  intention 
to  talk  about  his  versatility  as  shown  by  the  civilian  poems 
is  solely  directed  to  the  enlightenment  of  those,  who  at 
present  walk  in,  if  not  thick  darkness,  at  least  fantastic 
twilight. 

If  a  person  were  to  ask  quite  casually  what  is  the  poem 
by  which  Kipling  is  best  known  I  have  an  idea  that  the 
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answer  would  state  that  his  best  known  poem  to  the 
general  public,  was  “  If.”  ”  If  ”  has  arrived  at  that 
extreme  height  of  fame  which  ensures  that  few  calendars 
of  quotations  are  very  likely  to  ignore  it.  This  poem  also 
has  reached  the  monumental  position  of  frequently  being 
displayed  in  large  letterings  on  a  card  which  hangs  won- 
deringly  from  the  wall  of  the  bathroom.  Such  fame  is  the 
fate  of  but  few  poems ;  to  be  hung  on  the  bathroom  is 
even  more  significant  of  fame  than  being  read  in  the 
kitchen.  And  Kipling  has  accomplished  both  these 
difficult  feats. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  “  If  ”  merely  once  more 
proves  a  very  favourite  literary  contention,  by  which  I 
mean  that  people  who  write  enact  for  themselves  indis¬ 
putable  maxims. 

This  maxim,  which  I  mention  in  connection  with 
“  If,”  is  that  the  most  well  known  of  a  popular  author’s 
work  is  often  considerably  removed  from  being  the  most 
meritorious.  This  dogma  undoubtedly  holds  good  with 
regard  to  Kipling’s  “  If.” 

A  usual  criticism  of  “  If,”  which  breaks  away  from  the 
perpetual  laudation  of  the  poem,  says  that  it  is  in  effect 
a  piece  of  impossible  idealism  ;  that  any  man  who  at¬ 
tained  to  all  that  Kipling  says  he  must,  to  become  a  man, 
would  not  be  a  man,  but  would  be  a  god.  In  all  humility 
I  contend  that  he  would  not  be  either  a  man  or  a  god,  but  a 
prig.  In  fact,  it  seems  probable  that  he  would  never  reach 
manhood  at  all ;  such  a  plenitude  of  virtues  would  be 
certain  to  have  an  early  fatal  effect  on  any  human  being. 
But  until  it  is  looked  into,  the  poem  appears  as  a  piece  of 
idealism,  which  probably  accounts  for  its  vast  popularity. 
The  public  loves  idealism,  especially  when  it  knows  that 
it  is  so  impossible  of  attainment  that  the  falling  short 
cannot  weigh  too  heavily  on  the  conscience.  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  am  saying  nothing  about  the  poem  as 
a  poem,  but  merely  that  in  my  opinion,  if  any  person 
followed  out  exactly  what  the  verse  demands  that  person 
would  not  be  a  man  as  Kipling  contends,  or  a  god  as  so 
many  Kipling  lovers  demand,  but  rather,  the  type  of 
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individual  only  to  be  described  as  a  prig.  For  no  one 
could  attain  to  the  Kipling  ideal  without  a  detestable  self- 
complacency,  which  is  the  hall  mark  of  a  prig. 

One  of  the  most  excellent  of  the  humorous  poems  of 
Kipling  is  that  one  entitled  “  A  Code  of  Morals.”  It 
concerns  a  young  bridegroom  who  is  so  anxious  that  his 
wife  shall  keep  out  of  mischief  that  he  sends  back  a  mes¬ 
sage  by  heliograph  to  her  to  beware  of  General  Bangs. 
Unfortunately  the  message  is  intercepted,  and  Bangs  hears 
himself  described  as  “  a  most  immoral  man.”  This  poem 
is  a  piece  of  sheer  Kipling  fooling,  but  it  has  a  warning 
that  even  heliographs  have  ears.  The  last  verse  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  lighter  side  of  the  Kipling  verse,  it  is 
so  characteristic  of  his  exquisite  humour,  his  sheer  love 
of  a  joke,  his  delight  at  the  sportsmanship  of  General 
Bangs,  that  it  must  be  quoted. 

“  All  honour  unto  Bangs,  for  ne’er  did  Jones  there¬ 
after  know 

By  word  or  act  official  who  read  off  that  helio  ; 

But  the  tale  is  on  the  frontier,  and  from  Michni  to 
Mooltan 

They  know  the  worthy  General  as  ‘  that  most  im¬ 
moral  man.” 

In  another  poem  we  find  Kipling  in  both  a  warning 
mood  and  also  possessed  of  grim  humour.  “  A  Code  of 
Morals  ”  is  light  humour  ;  ”  The  Man  Who  Could  Write  ” 
is  grim  humour.  Light  humour  is  a  breath  from  heaven  ; 
grim  humour  is  a  premonition  that  cause  and  effect  is  a 
reality.  The  man  in  the  poem  who  could  write  did  so,  the 
officials  read  what  he  wrote  ;  it  was  clever  and  unflatter¬ 
ing  ;  Kipling  tells  us  how  the  clever  writer  got  “left.” 

The  too  clever  young  man  in  India  may  well  read  the 
verse  and  pause  and  think. 

“  Languished  in  a  District  desolate  and  dry  ; 

Watched  the  Local  Government  yearly  pass  him  by; 
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Wondered  where  the  hitch  was  ;  called  it  most 
unfair. 

That  was  seven  years  ago — and  he  still  is  there.” 


In  “  The  Lovers’  Litany  ”  Kipling  is  in  a  cynical  frame 
of  mind.  Love  which  swears  that  it  belongs  to  one, 
only  belongs  to  the  one,  so  long  as  none  other  is  at  hand. 
It  is  all  so  true  ;  every  girl  believes  that  her  lover  loves 
her  only.  Nearly  every  man  could  tell  the  girl  that  the 
art  of  lying  has  always  paralelled  love.  The  first  verse  of 
the  poem  which  I  quote  is  of  that  poignant  moment  when 
the  huge  ship,  with  a  chorus  of  bells  and  syrens,  slips 
away  from  the  quay,  and  before  we  realise  it  has  slipped 
out  so  far  to  sea  that  the  humanity  on  the  quay  is  but  a 
vague  blotch.  In  spite  of  the  cynicism,  it  is  a  lovely  verse. 

"  Eyes  of  grey — a  sodden  quay, 

Driving  rain  and  falling  tears, 

As  the  steamer  wears  to  sea 
In  a  parting  storm  of  cheers. 

Sing,  for  Faith  and  Hope  are  high — 

None  so  true  as  you  and  I — 

Sing  the  Lovers’  Litany  : — 

Love  like  ours  can  never  die.” 

But  love  which  can  never  die  cannot  even  stand  the  test 
of  a  journey  across  the  ocean.  How  unfortunate  for  the 
perfectly  sincere  girl  left  at  home  ;  how  fortunate  that 
she  cannot  see  her  constant  lover  proving  the  Kipling 
theorem  that  the  lover’s  only  constancy  is  inconstancy. 

“  Eyes  of  black — a  throbbing  keel, 

Milky  foam  to  left  and  right ; 

Whispered  converse  near  the  wheel 
In  the  brilliant  tropic  night. 

Cross  that  rules  the  Southern  Sky  ! 

Stars  that  sweep  and  wheel  and  fly, 

Hear  the  Lovers’  Litany. 

Love  like  ours  can  never  die.” 
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So  to  the  last  verse,  where  Kipling  shows  that  man 
(apart  from  woman)  will  always  swear  eternal  love  to  any 
maiden. 

It  is  a  subtle  warning  to  women  not  to  over  estimate 
their  powers  of  retention.  The  sickly  smell  of  scent,  the 
suggestion  of  sex,  the  hot  air  of  released  passion  ;  with 
such  a  combination  nearly  all  men  will  swear  eternal 
love.  But  with  the  same  attributes,  but  another  girl, 
they  will  again  swear  the  everlasting  nature  of  love,  and, 
what  is  more,  until  the  next  girl  and  the  same  attributes, 
they  thoroughly  mean  it. 

“  Maidens  of  your  charity, 

Pity  my  most  luckless  state. 

Four  times  Cupid’s  debtor  I — 

Bankrupt  in  quadruplicate. 

Yet  despite  this  evil  case, 

An  a  maiden  showed  me  grace. 

Four  and  forty  times  would  I 
Sing  the  Lovers’  Litany, 

Love  like  ours  can  never  die.” 

Kipling’s  cynicism,  like  most  cynicism  that  emanates 
from  the  pen  of  a  successful  man,  is  based  not  so  much,  on 
disillusion  as  on  a  deep  grasp  of  things  as  they  are.  The 
cynic  refuses  to  wear  blinkers  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
does  not,  if  he  is  a  true  cynic  (and  Kipling  is,  at  times) 
go  out  of  his  way  to  be  cynical. 

The  true  cynic  is  not  a  person  who  has  found  life  a 
failure  but  has  found  that  life  is  a  curious  mixture  of  truth 
and  lying.  Although  "  The  Lovers’  Litany  ”  is  written 
in  a  light  manner,  there  is  underneath  an  earnest  serious¬ 
ness.  The  half -jesting  attitude  of  this  poem  brings  into 
prominence  the  problem  of  all  apparent  callousness  con¬ 
nected  with  marriage.  Kipling,  though  he  cynically 
laughs  at  the  lover's  vow,  which  is  only  made  to  be 
broken,  makes  us  at  once  pause  and  consider  whether  the 
same  attitude  does  not  persist  even  after  marriage.  And 
of  course  the  answer  is  that  this  attitude,  though  not  so 
frequently  as  before  marriage,  does  persist  after  marriage. 
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It  is  rather  a  common  characteristic  of  Kipling  that  his 
light  verse  often  suggests  a  serious  message.  I  would  not 
say  that  such  a  dualism  is  intentional  in  every  case,  but 
in  a  good  many  verses  I  certainly  think  that  it  is.  Kipling 
seems  to  know  well  enough  that  a  “  hidden  meaning  ”  is 
most  effective  in  drawing  attention  to  something. 

Kipling,  in  the  poem  “  Pagett,  M.P.”  is  thoroughly 
angry.  We  can  see  the  angry  violence  with  which  his  pen 
skims  across  the  paper.  He  is  very  annoyed  with  those 
who  come  out  to  study  the  East  and  think,  in  their 
ignorance,  that  those  who  live  out  East  make  an  unneces¬ 
sary  fuss  about  the  heat. 

Kipling  draws  the  evolution  of  the  point  of  view  of 
Pagett  with  consummate  skill.  In  the  first  verse  out 
comes  Pagett,  convinced  that  the  heat  of  India  was 
vastly  exaggerated  ;  in  fact  he  spoke  quite  offensively  of 
it : 


“  He  spoke  of  the  heat  of  India  as  ‘  the  Asian  Solar 
Myth.’  ” 

But  moderately  soon  Pagett  begins  to  find  that  the 
“  Asian  Solar  Myth  ”  had  a  nasty  habit  of  being  un¬ 
pleasantly  hot.  Kipling  shows  us  Pagett  in  quite  a 
different  frame  of  mind. 

“  May  set  in  with  a  dust-storm, — Pagett  went  down 
with  the  sun.” 

Further  on  in  the  evolution  of  Pagett,  Kipling  writes 
bitterly  of  the  foolish  Member  of  Parliament,  who  has  by 
now  been  thoroughly  conquered  by  the  brutality  of 
India,  with  its  total  disregard  of  human  discomfort.  The 
verse  is  bitter  ;  the  verse  demonstrates  the  angry  Kipling, 
angry  with  government  investigators  and  patronising 
officials,  who  know  nothing  of  what  the  Indian  European 
resident  has  to  endure. 

“  July  was  a  trifle  unhealthy — Pagett  was  ill  with 
fear,  [dear. 

Called  it  the  ‘  Cholera  Morbus,’  hinted  that  life  was 
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He  babbled  of  ‘  Eastern  exile,’  and  mentioned  his 
home  with  tears  ; 

But  I  hadn’t  seen  my  children  for  close  upon  seven 

years.” 

The  last  verse  finds  Kipling  in  a  vindictive  mood, 
wishing  very  much  that  all  critics  of  the  East  could  be 
shipped  “  East  of  Suez,”  where,  whether  there  are  any 
ten  commandments  or  not,  there  is  enough  to  teach  a  man 
that  arm-chair  criticism,  either  in  Whitehall  or  The  House, 
is  likely  to  be  pretty  baffled  when  it  has  left  Aden  some 
thousands  of  miles  astern.  Very  admirably  does  Kipling 
in  this  verse  picture  the  disgust  of  those  who  have  to  live 
in  India  with  those  wrho  travel  out  on  special  commissions 
of  investigation  and  behave  with  an  air  of  insufferable 
conceit  and  lordly  patronage. 

“  And  I  laughed  as  I  drove  from  the  station,  but  the 
mirth  died  out  on  my  lips 

As  I  thought  of  the  fools  like  Pagett  who  write  of 
their  ‘  Eastern  trips  ’ 

And  the  sneers  of  the  travelled  idiots  who  duly 
misgovern  the  land, 

And  I  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  deliver  another  one 
into  my  hand.” 

In  the  few  poems  from  which  I  have  been  able  to  give 
selections  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  Kipling  in  various 
moods.  He  has  been  discovered  to  be  cynical,  humorous, 
angry,  admonitory.  As  a  later  chapter  is  devoted  to 
Kipling  as  a  poet,  I  shall  then  examine  whether  he  can  be 
discovered  to  be  poetical  ! 


END  OF  PART  TWO 


PART  THREE 
A  SUMMING-UP 


CHAPTER  XV 

KIPLING  AS  A  WRITER  OF  PROSE 

Nothing  is  so  difficult  to  discuss  as  style.  Yet  some¬ 
thing  must  be  said  about  style,  if  we  are  to  get  any  true 
estimate  of  the  position  of  Kipling  as  a  writer  of  prose. 
There  is  always  the  fundamental  difficulty  with  regard  to 
style,  which  is  that  it  has  never  yet  been  decided  exactly 
what  it  really  is.  Is  style  something  that  can  said  to  be 
subject  to  rule  ?  Is  style  merely  an  entirely  personal 
attribute  ?  Is  it  only  true  to  say  that  every  writer  has 
his  own  style,  and,  if  so,  is  it  fair  to  call  (as  many  critics 
do)  that  style  good,  that  style  bad  ?  Suppose  we  take  the 
case  of  Browning.  Critics  have  accused  him  of  being 
possessed  of  no  style  whatever.  Critics  have  said  that  his 
is  essentially  a  rugged  style.  So  far,  so  good  ;  it  may  be 
that  he  has  a  rugged  style  ;  it  may  be  that  he  has  no  style. 
Yet  we  are  brought  at  once  face  to  face  with  the  essential 
difficulty  that  we  have  to  ask  from  what  style  do  the 
critics  draw  a  comparison,  so  that  they  may  say  Browning 
has  no  style  or  Browning  has  a  rugged  style.  Is  there  a 
canon  of  style  so  that  any  style  which  agrees  is  a  good 
style  ;  any  style  that  does  not,  is  a  bad  style  ? 

Is  style  something  that  is  entirely  dependent  on  gram¬ 
mar  ?  If  so,  then  many  of  the  greatest  writers  of  prose 
have  no  style,  for  undoubtedly  they  have  flaunted  the 
grammarians.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  discussions  on 
style  of  modern  days  is  that  contained  in  the  lectures 
given  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  Sir  Arthur 
Quiller  Couch.  I  will  give  one  short  quotation  which 
demonstrates  clearly  the  fundamental  difficulty  of  style. 

“  It  follows  then  that  Literature  being  by  its  nature 
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personal,  must  be  by  its  nature  almost  infinitely 

various.” 

This  is  to  say,  then,  that  everyone  who  writes  is  an 
intensely  individual  entity.  It  is  to  say,  further,  that 
as  an  individual  is  so  will  his  style  be.  This  is  to  say  that 
a  sentimental  person  will  have  a  sentimental  style,  a 
rugged  person  (as  Browning)  will  have  a  rugged  style,  a 
romantic  individual  will  have  a  romantic  style.  Have  we, 
then,  an  infallible  canon,  that  as  a  person  is,  in  his  own 
person,  so  he  is  in  his  style  ?  Does  style  correspond  truly 
to  the  person  ?  It  would  be  absurd  to  dogmatise,  but 
personality  does  influence  style  more  than  is  often  con¬ 
ceded.  Style  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  grammar  as  of 
personality.  Yet  critics  quite  often  have  condemned 
really  great  writers  because  they  used  a  comma  when 
grammar  dictated  a  full  stop. 


In  the  first  part  of  this  chapter  I  wish  to  say  something 
about  the  Kipling  style  ;  and  let  me  say  at  once  that  I 
have  no  intention  of  saying  whether  it  is  a  good  style  or  a 
bad  style.  And  why  I  have  no  intention  of  saying  this,  is 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  I  have  a  firm  conviction  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  good  or  bad  style.  Let  us 
suppose  for  a  minute  that  it  is  conceded  that  Kipling  has 
a  good  style.  Has  he  a  good  style  because  he  has  no 
parallel  to  the  style  of  Swift  ?  Has  he  a  good  style  be¬ 
cause  he  defies  or  obeys  certain  grammatic  principles  ? 
Where  is  the  mass  of  style  that  is  permanent,  so  that  it 
can  be  said  whether  Kipling  comes  up  to  the  standard  ? 
That  is  the  bedrock  of  difficulty.  What  is  the  standard 
of  style  ?  Surely  not  an  insistence  on  a  rigid  accruence 
to  the  so-called  rules  of  grammar.  If  so,  then  personality 
which  is  infinite  must  subject  itself  to  fixed  rules.  It  is  an 
impossibility.  The  same  argument  applies  if  it  is  said 
that  Kipling  has  a  bad  style.  Where  is  the  standard  of 
style  that  deviation  from  it  can  be  deemed  bad  ? 
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All  I  intend  to  do  with  regard  to  the  question  of  Kip¬ 
ling’s  style  is  to  attempt  to  say  what  it  is,  what  is  the  type 
of  writing  that  emanates  from  him,  how  far  his  writing 
seems  to  show  his  personality. 

Fundamentally,  Kipling  subordinates  everything  to 
realism.  He  is  a  true  messenger  ;  he  does  not  write 
easy  pleasantries  when  he  wishes  to  tell  of  essential 
realities.  Kipling  is  a  writer  who  gives  the  truth,  and  it 
is,  of  course,  often  unpleasant. 

The  vast  range  of  Kipling's  prose  writings  does  not 
make  the  task  of  considering  his  prose  an  easy  one.  His 
work  is  most  certainly  unequal ;  perhaps  more  unequal 
than  the  work  of  most  great  prose  writers.  There  is  a 
certain  school  of  criticism  which  examines  literature  from 
a  purely  academic  standpoint.  It  is,  perhaps,  rather  a 
cold  blooded  affair  ;  not  so  much  an  emanation  from  the 
heart  as  from  the  head.  This  school  of  criticism,  of 
which  Sir  Arthur  Quiller  Couch  is  an  eminent  example, 
has  it  that  in  some  subtle  way  there  is  a  kind  of  courteous 
agreement  between  the  reader  and  the  author.  The 
conclusion  of  the  matter,  then,  is  that  the  author  should 
consciously  attempt  to  make  things  comfortable  for  the 
reader  ;  he  should  construct  short  sentences  ;  he  should 
not  allow  a  sequence  of  deep  philosophic  thoughts  to  worry 
the  reader.  There  should  be  plenty  of  breathing  space. 
All  this  kind  of  “  nice  ”  academic  reasoning  is  reasonable 
enough  up  to  a  point.  But  directly  it  comes  in  contact 
with  a  great  force  like  Kipling  it  is  violently  thrown  to 
the  ground,  as  though,  like  the  walls  of  Jericho,  a  bugle 
blast  had  destroyed  it.  It  is  no  good  asking  a  writer  like 
Kipling  to  keep  any  check  on  his  pen,  for  perhaps  one 
attribute  of  style  is  caution.  It  is  no  good  expecting  Mr. 
Kipling  to  write  that  the  reader  may  not  be  shocked  by  a 
coarse  word  or  bothered  by  an  intellectual  contention. 
Fortunately  Kipling  is  possessed  of  that  most  necessary 
literary  attribute,  courage.  The  writer  who  is  a  realist 
must  be  possessed  of  the  virtue  of  courage  in  a  large 
degree.  Realism  is  an  unpleasant  condition  very  often, 
and  the  writer  who  is  going  to  write  of  it  sincerely  has  got 
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to  be  unpleasant.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  many  people  who 
cry  aloud  for  realism,  when  they  get  it,  cry  aloud  that  they 
do  not  like  the  unpleasantness  of  the  reading.  Kipling 
is  said  to  be  coarse  because  he  writes  of  soldiers  as  they 
are,  and  as  they  are  pictured  to  be.  A  curious  fact  is 
that  many  who  know  quite  well  that  soldiers  are  coarse 
do  not  like  it  when  the  fact  is  made  apparent  in  a  book. 
Those  who  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  all  commodities 
from  the  chaplain  to  the  bully  beef  are  to  the  soldier 
“  bloody  ”  are  a  little  upset  when  the  word  appears  in 
cold  print.  But  Kipling  is  in  every  sense  a  sincere  realist, 
and  in  so  being  he  perfectly  rightly  does  not  study  the 
finer  feelings  of  his  readers.  If,  then,  there  is  a  definite 
canon,  that  style  is  a  polite  pandering  to  the  well-bred 
desires  of  the  reader  ;  then  Kipling  destroys  this  canon 
and  substitutes  his  own  style.  That  is,  if  the  reader 
wishes  to  read  realism,  he  will  get  realism  and  not  a 
sort  of  caricatured  realism,  which  is  the  monopoly  of 
those  who  are  afraid  to  make  print  a  conveyor  of  dis¬ 
agreeable  facts. 

The  same  criticism  of  hostility  to  Kipling  has  been 
applied  concerning  his  alleged  “  disagreeable  ”  women. 
The  only  answer  to  such  a  criticism  is  that  Kipling  is  a 
writer  of  realism  !  Fundamentally,  then,  from  a  general 
consideration  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  the  essential 
characteristic  of  Kipling  is  his  realism. 

Having  established  this,  it  will  be  within  the  province 
of  this  chapter  to  discuss  briefly  the  various  sections  of 
Kipling’s  prose.  Nearly  everyone  is  agreed  that  whatever 
may  be  said  of  Kipling  as  regards  his  other  work,  he  has  a 
pre-eminent  place  as  a  teller  of  short  tales.  I  have  already 
dealt  with  this  at  some  length,  but  a  summing-up  may  be 
useful. 

In  the  short  tale,  Kipling  shows  every  sign  of  genius 
he  touches  on  all  the  great  emotions  by  which  mankind  is 
swayed  and  buffeted.  Perhaps  his  tales  of  horror  are 
more  essentially  of  the  character  of  genius  than  any 
others.  They  are  full  of  that  most  necessary  attribute  of 
horror,  which  is  suspense.  The  short  tales  of  Kipling 
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have  the  unusual  quality  of  being  both  short  yet  entirely 
natural  and  complete. 

There  are  in  the  writer’s  opinion  two  types  of  prose  in 
which  Kipling  really  rather  fails.  These  are  his  tales  for 
children  and  his  school  tales.  And  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  they  both  fail  from  the  same  reason.  Kipling 
makes  his  children  too  old  ;  he  also  makes  his  school  boys 
far  too  grown  up.  It  may  be  hazardous  to  suggest  why 
this  is  so,  but  courage  in  literature  is  a  most  necessary 
virtue  !  With  regard  to  the  tales  for  children,  Kipling 
really  writes  these  for  those  kind  of  “  children  ”  who  are 
very  grown  up  in  years  but  have  a  wish  to  be  interested  in 
the  things  they  thought  they  were  interested  in  when 
they  really  were  children.  When  we  grow  up  we  may 
love  a  wood  because  we  thought  that  we  used  to  imagine 
it  contained  fairies.  When,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we 
were  children,  the  wood  was  a  little  terrifying,  and  at 
night  from  the  nursery  window  it  looked  like  the  entrance 
to  all  the  terrors  that  seemed  to  lie  in  the  darkness. 
Perhaps  Kipling  fails  with  his  children’s  tales  because  he 
has  thought  a  reality  what  was  really  but  a  false  memory 
of  childhood  days. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  school  tales.  Kipling,  probably 
from  a  false  memory,  has  made  his  boys  too  old.  The 
result  is  that  “  Stalky  and  Co.”  is  an  irritating  exaggera¬ 
tion,  and  fortunately  not  a  bit  like  boys  as  they  really  are. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  really  grown-up  people  in  the  book, 
the  masters,  are  drawn  admirably.  Probably  this  demon¬ 
strates  that  Kipling  is  happier  with  people  who  have 
grown  into  maturity.  Kipling  is  too  old  for  children,  and 
his  children  are  too  old  in  his  tales.  And  his  imagination 
of  the  child’s  mind  is  sadly  at  fault. 

Probably  the  Jungle  Literature  is  more  imaginative 
than  is  usually  conceded.  It  may  even  be  prophetic. 
There  is  certainly  in  the  Jungle  Literature  a  great  love  of 
animals,  and  from  this  it  can  be  inferred  a  detestation 
of  much  cruelty  that  is  practised  with  regard  to  animals. 
In  the  Jungle  Literature  the  imaginative  faculty  of 
Kipling  is  given  full  play  ;  it  is  really  the  converse  to  his 
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realistic  writing.  There  is  nothing  in  Kipling’s  pure 
imaginative  writing  which  savours  of  any  coarseness,  nor 
is  there  any  particular  purpose  in  the  criticism  which 
denies  that  the  Jungle  Literature  is  not  of  the  fairy  tale 
branch  of  literature.  There  is  a  minor  criticism,  which  I 
have  mentioned  earlier  in  this  book,  that  the  animals 
speak  too  much  like  human  beings,  but  unfortunately  we 
cannot  reproduce  any  intelligible  speech  that  is  not 

\  human.  Apart  from  this  minor  criticism,  the  Jungle 
Literature  is  a  wonderful  example  of  imaginative  writing, 
and  whether  or  not  Kipling  has  any  special  purpose  in  it, 
it  is  essentially  a  defence  of  animals.  Whether,  of  course, 
if  it  is  prophetic,  Kipling  thinks  that  animals  will  in  the 
future  fraternise  with  men  can  only  be  guessed  at.  If 
wild  animals  are  tamed  their  relations  with  men  change. 
We  cannot  tell  what  is  the  final  degree  of  fraternity 
between  animals  and  mankind.  But  I  rather  think  that 
Kipling  sees  vast  possibilities. 


In  the  prose  writings  of  Kipling  a  certain  philosophy 
can  be  discerned.  Perhaps  it  may  be  called  the  Philo¬ 
sophy  of  rational  treatment.  Kipling,  the  champion  of 
the  private  soldier,  is  most  concerned  that  the  public 
employs  no  rational  outlook  with  regard  to  the  soldier. 
Kipling  has  no  profound  theory  of  the  universe  ;  his 
writings  have  not  added  anything  to  science  or  to  theology. 
Kipling’s  God  appears  to  be  intensely  human  and  almost 
good  natured.  We  shall  not  find  in  Kipling  any  learned 
discussion  as  to  whether  God  is  a  Force  or  a  Personality  ; 
in  fact,  by  the  example  of  one  of  his  short  tales  Kipling 
apparently  has  no  sympathy  with  those  intellectuals 
whose  equipment  is  an  ever  increasing  number  of  intellec- 
tualisms. 

Kipling  now  and  again  appeals  to  the  melancholy 
faculty  which  is  latent  in  all  humanity.  But  it  is  melan¬ 
choly  at  the  sight  of  praise  given  in  the  wrong  quarters 
and  given  by  the  government  to  the  wrong  people.  I 
cannot  discern  in  Kipling’s  prose  any  divine  melancholy  ; 
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there  are  no  tears  at  the  cruelty  of  life  ;  there  are,  rather, 
angry  exclamations  at  the  muddle,  certain  organisations 
make  of  it. 

I  suppose,  in  the  accepted  sense,  Kipling  cannot  be 
called  “  deep.”  He  is  very  much  concerned  with  practical 
considerations.  Mankind  interests  him  enormously,  but 
it  does  not  interest  him  from  a  political  standpoint. 
Kipling  makes  no  comment  on  the  larger  issues  of  human 
affairs.  Broadly  speaking,  we  can  deduce  from  his  prose 
writings  that  Kipling  is  an  optimist  for  the  most  part. 
Sometimes,  when  he  is  evidently  intensely  angry  at 
State  incompetence,  there  is  a  suggestion  of  pessimism 
about  him.  But  humanity  as  presented  by  Kipling  for 
the  most  part  has  a  quantity  of  latent  good  in  it.  Even 
Kipling’s  women  are  not  usually  worse  than  most  women  ! 
They  love  gossip,  and  at  their  worst  they  love  exaggerat¬ 
ing.  Kipling  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  dealing  with  Euro¬ 
pean  society  in  the  Far  East.  Of  the  Americans,  Kipling 
obviously  has  no  understanding.  He  visits  cities  and 
thinks  of  a  nation  in  terms  of  the  barbarisms  of  great 
cities.  Nothing  is  so  fatal.  The  real  charm  of  a  nation 
is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  great  roaring  city,  but  by  the 
fireside  in  the  country  cottage.  Kipling  seems  to  see 
America  a  great  commercial  outrage,  fashioning  a  com¬ 
mercial  god.  He  does  not  seem  to  see  that  America  is 
commercial  in  the  sense  that  until  you  have  made  the 
world  think  of  you  in  terms  of  business  it  will  not  con¬ 
sider  you  in  terms  of  art.  While  condemning  roundly 
"  globe  trotters,”  Kipling  “  globe  trots  ”  America,  and 
consequently  only  sees  the  superficial  face  that  entirely 
belies  the  inmost  sanctity  behind. 

Kipling  does  not  give  the  impression  of  writing  in  any 
haste.  His  words  are  chosen  with  deliberate  care,  but 
let  it  be  fully  realised,  they  are  chosen,  not  with  regard 
to  prose,  as  a  mere  neat  arrangement  of  words,  but  as 
vehicles  of  thought.  Kipling  considers  carefully  what  he 
wishes  to  imply  or  describe  by  his  sentence.  He  chooses 
the  one  word  that  most  sincerely  portrays  his  thought. 

Sometimes  Kipling  writes  with  passion ;  his  pen 
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sweeps  along  with  an  angry  insistence  on  its  power.  At 
times  Kipling  reaches  great  heights  of  drama,  yet  it  is  a 
natural  working  up,  and  there  is  no  striving  after  effect. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  call  Kipling,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  a 
novelist.  His  two  or  three  novels  are  more  a  series  of 
episodes  than  a  connected  story.  The  one  book  in 
which  he  is  most  nearly  a  conventional  novelist  is  "  The 
Naulahka.” 

Deep  problems  do  not  seem  to  have  much  interest  for 
Kipling.  He  has  no  particular  philosophy  of  marriage  ; 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  any  special  scheme  of  educa¬ 
tion.  He  is  an  ardent  exponent  of  the  difficult  principle 
of  fair  play  for  everyone.  Kipling  is  no  respecter  of  per¬ 
sons,  and  he  is  not  even  humbled  at  the  thought  of  a 
viceroy  ! 

In  the  broadest  sense  Kipling  has  a  charming  sympathy. 
We  feel  he  is  dealing  with  living  men  and  women.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  unfair  to  say  that  Kipling  is  not  “  literary.” 
He  is  not  literary,  in  that  he  does  not  write  about  books. 
He  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  concerned  with  the  great 
figures  of  the  past.  Tradition  to  him  is  not  a  matter  of 
much  importance.  Kipling  writes  with  a  purpose  in 
most  of  his  books.  He  has  an  inveterate  hatred  of 
snobbery  and  a  detestation  of  cant. 


In  the  wake  of  Kipling’s  prose  can  be  found  many 
emotions.  There  may  be  heard  the  ripple  of  joyful 
laughter,  there  may  be  also  heard  the  grim  chuckle  of 
delighted  wit.  Anger  stands  forth  with  an  imperious 
challenge.  Sorrow  now  and  again  may  reduce  itself  to 
pleading,  while  satire  will  again  and  again  cut  like  a  sharp 
knife. 

If  we  ask  what  is  the  value  of  Kipling,  the  answer  is 
that  he  stands  for  all  that  decent  men  and  women  admire. 
It  may  be  true  to  say  (although  the  expression  is  crude) 
that  Kipling  is  an  admirable  sportsman.  He  wishes 
always  that  honour  may  be  given  where  honour  is  due  ; 
he  is  out  for  playing  the  game  for  its  own  sake. 
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J  Kipling  is  in  the  truest  sense  a  manly  writer.  He  has 
no  sympathy  with  a  kind  of  false  sentimentalism,  the 
sickly  odour  of  pious  sanctity  is  not  part  of  his  equipment. 

Kipling  does  not  appear  to  have  a  profound  theory  as 
regards  the  problem  of  sex.  His  men  and  women  flirt  ; 
the  women  banter  and  coquette,  and  the  men  die  a 
thousand  imaginary  “  deaths  ”  when  in  love.  Kipling’s 
soldiers  are  the  soldiers  of  the  old  regular  army.  Kip¬ 
ling’s  sailors  are  the  merchant  type,  and  they  express 
humanity  in  a  rough  but  genuine  setting. 

The  prose  of  Kipling  is  a  live  creation.  It  is  not  the 
pedantry  of  a  theorist,  but  the  expression  of  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  Englishman.  If  Kipling  is  a  militarist,  it  is  because 
he  loves  soldiers  and  loves  the  peace  they  alone  can 
assure.  If  Kipling  is  an  Imperialist,  it  is  because  he  loves 
England  and  loves  all  that  England  stands  for.  If 
Kipling  does  not  like  America,  it  is  because  he  has  only 
seen  that  great  country  superficially.  If  Kipling  creates 
disagreeable  women,  it  is  because  those  who  live  in  India 
are  very  often  of  that  nature.  If  Kipling  is  satirical,  it  is 
because  he  sees  things  as  they  are. 

The  only  style  that  Kipling  has  is  the  Kipling  style,  and 
it  is  a  frank  and  delightfully  sincere  use  of  realism.  As 
a  writer  of  prose  Kipling  takes  his  place  among  the  great, 
not  because  he  is  in  any  sense  a  “  literary  ”  figure,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  uses  prose  in  a  great  cause.  That  cause  is  the 
sanctity  of  fair  play  and  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  j  Once 
more  let  it  be  insisted  on,  that  Kipling  will  ever  be  known 
as  the  champion  of  the  private  soldier,  and  could  any 
Englishman  want  a  greater  honour  ?  For  the  soldier  is 
the  guardian  of  peace,  and  Kipling  demands  that  as  such 
he  shall  be  treated  with  common  courtesy.  The  prose  of 
Kipling  is  the  prose  of  a  great  Englishman,  and  as  such  is  a 
possession  of  priceless  value. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


KIPLING  AS  A  WRITER  OF  VERSE 

It  has  often  been  said  that  poetry  is  more  expressive  of 
personality  than  any  other  form  of  self-expression.  A 
man  who  is  a  poet  is  a  man  who  feels  deeply  and  wishes 
to  convey  this  feeling  by  means  of  the  ordered  and 
rhythmical  vehicle  of  verse.  Poetry  may  be  intensely 
human  or  intensely  non-human.  A  poet  may  write  a 
phantasy  about  the  gentle  passage  of  a  cloud  across  the 
heavens.  A  poet  may  write  a  poem,  as  Hood  did,  about 
the  grinding  sweating  of  those  who  sew  shirts  in  stinking 
garrets.  A  poet  may  be  intensely  interested  in  men  and 
women,  yet  blind  to  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may 
be  enraptured  by  nature  yet  care  but  little,  if  at  all,  for 
mankind.  Yet  the  personal  poet  or  the  more  impersonal 
poet  may  be  equally  great  in  poetic  attainment.  Poetry 
is  not  bounded  by  any  kind  of  emotion  ;  it  may  transfuse 
over  the  joys  of  men  ;  it  may  be  enraged  at  the  cruelties 
inflicted  on  man.  It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  perfectly 
indifferent  to  the  fate  of  mankind,  and  merely  enthusiastic 
of  the  cataclysms  and  quietudes  of  nature.  To  a  certain 
extent  it  may  be  that  poets  can  be  divided  into  those  who 
are  personal,  those  who  are  distinctly  impersonal.  No 
such  division  can,  of  course,  be  conclusive  ;  many  poets 
are  both  personal  and  impersonal.  In  a  sense,  perhaps 
Shelley  expresses  the  impersonal  poet  ;  in  a  sense,  per¬ 
haps,  Hood  represents  the  personal  poet.  And  I  take 
these  two  poets  as  eminent  examples  of  men  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  imaginary  poetical  pole. 

Assuming  that  for  general  purposes  poets  can  be  divided 
into  those  who  are  personal  and  those  who  are  impersonal, 
Kipling  is  undoubtedly  a  personal  poet.  He  is  the  type 
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of  poet  who  is  more  interested  in  men  than  in  poetic 
fancies.  His  delight  lies  not  so  much  in  the  insane  beauty 
of  the  universe  as  in  the  more  prosaic  “  beauty  ”  of  man. 
His  intense  anger  is  not  generated  by  the  appalling 
spectacle  of  the  insensate  fury  of  the  forces  of  nature,  but 
rather  is  conceived  by  the  spectacle  of  the  irrationalism  of 
professing  rational  beings.  Kipling  is  not  swayed  by  a 
great  sorrow  at  the  natural  melancholy  of  life  ;  he  is 
swayed  by  the  human  spectacle  of  praise  given  in  the 
wrong  quarters  and  common  courtesy  withheld  when  it 
should  be  freely  lavished. 

Kipling  writes  ballads  about  soldiers,  but  he  does  not 
“  poetise  ”  on  the  gigantic  problem  of  militarism.  Kip¬ 
ling  writes  his  verse  with  an  earnest  realism.  His  realism 
is  so  sincere  that  much  of  his  poetry  is  coarse.  Perhaps 
the  poet  of  human  realism  must  be  coarse,  so  the  poet  of 
non-human  realism  can  accompany  the  devastating  acts 
of  nature  and  be  devastating.  Kipling  has  in  a  limited 
degree  subordinated  his  art  to  his  ideals.  A  poem  about 
a  soldier  could  be  couched  in  splendid  poetry  ;  it  could 
be  written  so  that  the  aristocracy  of  criticism  could  feel 
no  offence  ;  but  it  would  not  necessarily  have  any  degree 
of  sincerity.  When  Kipling  writes  of  soldiers  he  is  above 
all  else  a  descriptive  poet.  If  he  constructs  a  poem  of  the 
hanging  of  a  soldier  in  a  barrack  square  he  puts  his  des¬ 
cription  into  the  mouth  of  a  private  soldier  who  is  present. 
The  result  is  that  his  verse  is  a  series  of  rhythmical  crudi¬ 
ties,  for  soldiers,  when  they  speak,  are  for  the  most  part 
crude.  But  if  Kipling  was  even  faintly  attached  to  the 
impersonal  poets,  he  would  not  write  of  the  hanging  of  a 
soldier  in  a  soldier’s  own  language,  but  rather  in  the 
language  of  a  poet.  The  poetry  would  of  course  be 
better,  but  it  would  not  be  so  realistic.  In  a  degree,  when 
Kipling  writes  of  soldiers,  he  is  in  the  position  of  one  who 
serves.  By  verse  he  wishes  to  make  the  public  understand 
the  mentality  of  the  soldier.  Verse  is  the  medium  by 
which  Kipling  wishes  to  express,  not  the  philosophy  of 
what  others  think  of  the  soldier,  but  rather  the  philosophy 
as  expressed  by  the  soldier.  That  is  the  great  difference. 
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Kipling  in  attempting  to  express  what  the  soldier  really 
thinks  and  says  must  make  his  verse  liable  to  coarseness, 
whereas  if  Kipling  wrote  about  what  he  thought  of  the 
soldier  none  of  the  traditional  canons  of  poetry  would  be 
in  the  least  disturbed. 

If  we  take  Kipling’s  “  Recessional  Hymn  ”  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  soldier  ballad  on  the  other,  it  can  at  once  be 
seen  how  in  the  latter  Kipling  subordinates  all  to  realism  ; 
poetry  must  play  servant  to  descriptive  sincerity. 

Perhaps  the  kind  of  poetry  in  which  Kipling  attains 
to  anything  at  all  like  real  poetry  is  in  some  of  his  work 
that  deals  with  the  sea.  Yet  again  Kipling  is  the  personal 
and  the  human  poet,  his  verse  is  more  of  the  men  of  the 
sea  than  of  the  sea  itself.  The  merchant  boats  that  sail 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  a  favourite  theme  of  his. 
The  romance  of  trading  is  again  something  intimately 
human  ;  the  men  who  go  out  to  secure  cargo,  these  are 
the  men  that  Kipling  immortalises  in  his  verse. 

In  the  cause  of  realism  Kipling  does  not  care  what  kind 
of  verse  he  writes.  I  give  a  verse  from  a  poem  of  his 
which  concerns  the  nice  little  problem  of  illegitimacy. 
It  displays  very  intimately  the  curious  psychological 
truism,  that  women  are  very  much  in  love  with  the  men 
who  betray  them.  But  as  poetry  there  is  not  a  semblance 
of  resemblance  to  it.  Kipling  is  carried  away  by  his 
theme,  his  theme  is  more  vivid  in  verse  than  it  would  be 
in  prose,  and  so  Kipling  who  can  write  verse  of  con¬ 
siderable  merit  writes  detestable  verse,  which  is  only 
rescued  from  banality,  by  its  deep  sincerity  and  grasp  of 
humanity. 


“  What  'ope  for  me  or — it  ? 

What’s  left  for  us  to  do  ? 

I’ve  walked  with  men  a  bit 
But,  this — but  this  is  you. 

So  ’elp  me  Christ,  it’s  true, 

Where  can  I  ’ide  or  go  ? 

You  coward  through  and  through. 
Ah,  Gawd,  I  love  you  so  !” 
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The  last  line  is  the  essence  of  Kipling  ;  the  acute  faculty 
for  demonstrating  the  curious  feminine  love  for  the  cad. 
Bernard  Shaw  in  his  “  The  Doctor’s  Dilemma  ”  deals  with 
the  same  theme  in  his  splendidly  drawn  Mrs.  Louis 
Dubedat.  The  verse  I  quote  cannot  be  fairly  criticised 
on  the  question  of  its  poetical  qualities.  It  has  none  ; 
only  its  intense  realism  prevents  it  being  both  coarse  and 
entirely  worthless. 


Probably  in  his  “  Recessional  ”  Kipling  rises  to  his 
supreme  height.  His  poetry  is  dignified  and  even  beauti¬ 
ful.  There  is  a  strong  struggle  between  Imperialism  and 
humility.  In  every  sense  an  ardent  supporter  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  greatness,  Kipling  in  his  “  Recessional  ”  warns  those 
who  depend  entirely  on  power.  More  than  perhaps  in  any 
other  of  his  poetical  work,  Kipling  is  philosophical.  He 
is  considering  the  philosophy  of  power  and  the  philosophy 
of  humility.  Unlike  most  of  his  work,  this  “  Recessional  ” 
is  impersonal,  it  deals  with  abstract  dangers  and  abstract 
situations.  It  is  a  supreme  reliance  on  Theism,  and  de¬ 
mands  that  none  is  really  of  account  save  God.  The 
fourth  verse  of  the  "Recessional”  expresses  the  "grand¬ 
ness  ”  of  Kipling  in  no  uncertain  way.  As  pure  poetry 
the  “  Recessional,”  if  it  is  not  actually  worthy  to  be 
called  great,  is  worthy  to  be  classed  among  that  poetry 
which  is  possessed  of  considerable  merit. 

“  If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 

Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  awe, 
Such  boastings  as  the  Gentiles  use, 

Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  Law — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget.” 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  “  If  ”  is  open  to  grave 
objections  on  the  ground  of  not  being  a  logical  conclusion 
to  a  number  of  suppositions.  "  If  ”  cannot  with  any 
truth  be  classed  real  poetry  ;  it  is  more  than  anything 
else  "  moral  ”  verse,  written  almost  in  journalistic  vein. 
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There  is  again  in  this  theme  a  philosophy,  a  philosophy 
of  what  Kipling  evidently  thinks  a  man  might  be. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  Kipling  does  not  let  his  poetry 
include  fine  phrases.  Some  of  the  most  poetical  of 
Kipling’s  work  is  that  which  deals  with  the  War.  In 
nearly  all  this  verse  Kipling  is  intensely  personal ;  it  is 
the  broken  body,  the  distressed  mind  that  permeates  his 
work.  Kipling  deals  with  the  desperate  grief  that  follows 
in  the  wake  of  war,  yet  this  grief  does  not  cause  him  to 
travel  along  a  path  that  leads  to  immortal  poetry.  We  do 
not  find  Kipling  exploring  great  heights  of  thought  or 
dealing  with  vast  problems.  His  war  verse  is,  for  the 
most  part,  simple,  realistic,  extraordinarily  sympathetic. 
A  verse  from  a  poem  that  deals  with  a  sailor  who  does 
not  come  back  pictures  Kipling  dealing  with  an  anxiety 
which  could  have  been  found  in  any  village  in  England 
during  the  War.  It  is  very  ordinary  straightforward 
verse,  rescued  from  a  rather  vulgar  mediocrity  by  its  love 
of  the  courage  of  the  commonplace  British  sailor. 

“  ‘  Have  you  news  of  my  boy  Jack  ?’ 

‘  Not  this  tide.' 

‘  When  d’you  think  that  he’ll  come  back  ?  ’ 

'  Not  with  this  wind  blowing,  and  this  tide.’  ” 

It  cannot  be  called  great  poetry,  this  kind  of  very 
human  verse.  It  is  again  true  realism.  The  watcher  asks 
where  her  boy  is.  He  who  answers,  with  true  humanity, 
cannot  at  first  say  that  he  is  drowned,  rather  he  will  not 
return  with  this  tide.  In  a  few  verses  Kipling  describes 
an  episode  or  tells  a  story.  He  leads  up  to  a  certain  and 
reasonable  climax.  The  climax  of  this  poem  is  admirably 
expressed  ;  it  is  not  expressed  in  anything  that  can  be 
called  admirable  poetry,  it  is  expressed  in  “  light  ”  verse, 
which  suitably  pictures  the  scene. 

“  Oh,  dear,  what  comfort  can  I  find  ? 

None  this  tide. 

Nor  any  tide, 

Except  he  did  not  shame  his  kind, 

Not  even  with  that  wind  blowing  and  that  tide.” 
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Kipling  in  his  poetry,  for  the  most  part,  does  not  give 
the  impression  of  being  particularly  imaginative.  We  do 
not  find  any  new  conception  of  life  in  his  verse.  There  is 
no  ornate  philosophy  of  the  universe.  A  question  must 
now  be  asked  and  an  answer  must  be  attempted.  In  the 
popular  sense  (and  what  this  sense  is  cannot  be  defined) 
is  Kipling  a  true  poet  ?  It  is,  perhaps,  no  answer  to  say 
that  it  entirely  depends  upon  what  we  demand  a  poet 
shall  be  ;  yet  this  is  the  only  way  of  attempting  such 
an  answer. 

If  it  is  said  that  the  true  poet  is  the  pure  romantic,  then 
Kipling  is  not  a  poet.  Kipling  has  no  command  of  sheer 
intoxicating  poetry.  He  has  none  of  the  violent  exu¬ 
berance  of  Swinburne.  If  Kipling  wrote  an  ode  to  a 
skylark  it  would  be  a  *'  Skylark  ”  that  plied  between 
London  and  Margate  !  Kipling  has  no  place  with  the 
angels  ;  his  verse  is  not  a  breath  of  the  Divine.  If  it  is 
desired  that  poetry  shall  be  of  the  elementals,  the  grand¬ 
ness  and  melancholy  of  nature,  then  Kipling  is  not  a 
poet.  Kipling  has  no  place  among  the  great  poets, 
simply  because  he  is  not  in  any  sense  a  constructor  of 
poetical  situations  that  can  produce  great  poetry.  The 
greatest  poetry  is  probably  impersonal.  The  “  Skylark  ” 
is  an  impersonal  perfection  based  on  an  idea  of  beauty  but 
remote  from  ordinary  life.  If,  then,  it  is  asked  that  a 
poet  shall  be  impersonal  to  be  a  poet,  then  it  must  be 
conceded  that  Kipling  is  not  a  true  poet.  But  cannot  a 
poet  be  intensely  human,  almost  always  concerned  with 
commonplace  situations  (as  Kipling  is)  and  yet  be  a  great 
poet.  Possibly.  Such  a  creator  of  verses  of  everyday 
themes  may  be  a  poet  of  considerable  merit,  but  he 
cannot,  in  my  opinion,  probably  expect  to  be  really  great. 
For  if  a  poet  is  personal,  as  Kipling  certainly  is,  he  must 
be  limited  to  a  certain  extent.  And  when  this  personal 
aspect  is  added  to  a  sincere  realism  this  limitation  must 
be  the  more  apparent. 

It  can,  of  course,  be  said  that  if  Kipling  in  his  verse 
deals  largely  with  human  nature  this  must  of  necessity 
be  something  that  should  produce  great  pdetry.  The 
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argument  is  a  false  one,  and  leaves  on  one  side  the  essen¬ 
tial  nature  of  the  Kipling  outlook.  If  humanity  is  treated 
by  a  poet  as  a  living  expression  of  the  Divine,  as  a  philo¬ 
sophic  entity,  as  something  that  is  the  expressor  of  all  the 
great  emotions,  then  poetry  about  humanity  in  this 
direction  may  have  a  quality  of  universality  that  will  be 
liable,  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  poet,  to  become 
great.  But  Kipling,  though  he  deals  so  much  with 
humanity,  does  not  deal  with  it  as  an  expression  in  con¬ 
crete  forms  of  certain  emotions.  What  Kipling  does  do 
is  what  the  sincere  artist  does.  He  takes  a  person,  it 
may  be  a  sailor,  a  soldier,  a  prostitute,  an  Indian  official ; 
he  puts  them  into  a  certain  situation,  and  by  means  of  a 
verse  he  shows  as  clearly  as  possible  the  exact  type  of 
person  he  is  writing  about.  Kipling  does  not  attempt  to 
be  exclusively  poetical ;  he  is  consistently  sincere,  and 
any  consistency  may  have  the  effect  of  preventing  great 
poetry.  Humanity  is  of  course  universal,  it  possesses 
all  the  great  emotions  which  produce  lasting  poetry,  but 
a  human  being  in  a  particular  setting  has  necessary 
limitations,  and  the  poet  who  is  versifying  this  “  human," 
must  also  be  limited.  It  may  then  be  fair  to  say,  that 
from  the  evidence  of  most  of  his  poetry,  Kipling  has  so 
much  subordinated  his  poetry  to  his  realism,  that  his 
poetry  has  thereby  suffered.  Is  this  then  to  say,  that 
should  Kipling  become  impersonal,  exchange  humanity 
as  individuals,  for  humanity  as  a  philosophical  entity,  he 
would  be  a  great  poet  ?  I  should  not  like  to  say,  but  I 
do  say  that  his  impersonal  poetry  (little  as  it  is)  from  a 
poetical  standpoint  is  nearer  to  great  poetry  than  any 
other  of  his  verse. 

As  it  is  Kipling  is  not  a  great  poet,  not  because  he 
cannot  be  necessarily,  but  because  his  particular  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  poetic  art,  has  to  be  subordinated  to  his 
realism  and  his  descriptive  verse.  Whether  of  course 
the  poet  who  subordinates  his  poetry  to  realism  is  a 
greater  poet  morally  than  the  poet  who  subordinates 
every  other  consideration  to  his  poetry  is  a  difficult  ques¬ 
tion.  It  really  depends  on  motive.  Is  it  inferred  by  this 
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chapter,  that  if  he  liked  Kipling  could  be  a  better  poet 
than  he  is  ?  It  is,  for  the  very  reason  that  some  of  Kip¬ 
ling's  poetry  when  it  is  not  subordinated  to  realism  and 
utilitarianism,  is  on  a  higher  plane  altogether. 

Mr.  Kipling  is  a  writer  of  realistic  verse  ;  occasionally 
he  comes  near  to  being  a  great  poet,  but  his  terrific 
insistence  on  practical  description  does  not  allow  him  to 
do  this  often.  Shunning  the  magnificence  of  nature, 
Kipling  prefers  to  write  verse  of  the  magnificence  and 
pettiness  of  human  beings. 

Kipling  writes  of  soldiers,  and,  as  in  his  prose,  pleads 
that  they  be  treated  rationally.  Kipling  writes  of  the 
men  of  the  sea  and  pleads  that  we  who  are  mere  civilians 
should  realise  that  they  are  divine  heroes,  though  very 
ordinary  men. 

Kipling  writes  of  civilians,  and  he  shows  that  he  thinks 
many  of  them  but  supreme  fools.  Now  and  again  Kipling 
forsakes  his  versical  studies  of  men  and  women  and  enters 
on  the  borders  of  philosophical  conjecture.  When  he  does 
this  he  writes  better  poetry,  but  it  has  not  the  real  value  of 
his  propagandist  verse. 

Let  it  be  said  that  Kipling  might,  if  he  became  more 
impersonal,  become  a  greater  poet  than  he  is  at  present. 
I  do  not  say  that  he  would  become  a  great  poet.  As  it  is 
Kipling  is  the  poet  of  a  sincere  and  human  realism.  His 
poetry  is  subordinated  to  his  realism,  and  if  Kipling  is  not 
a  great  poet,  he  is  at  least  a  poet  who  uses  the  gift  in  the 
highest  of  all  endeavours — the  attempt  to  help  mankind. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


THE  PLACE  OF  KIPLING  IN  LITERATURE 

In  considering  the  place  of  a  writer  in  literature  it  is 
necessary  to  ponder  over  a  dualism.  Are  we  to  place  a 
writer  by  means  of  comparison,  or  are  we  to  place  a  writer 
entirely  through  his  own  achievements  irrespective  of 
other  figures  ? 

Is  it  permissible  to  place  Tennyson  as  a  great  poet 
because  he  is  of  the  company  of  great  poets  like  Browning 
and  Shelley  ?  Or  is  it  more  in  the  fairness  of  criticism  that 
he  should  be  placed  among  the  great  because  of  his 
intrinsic  worth  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  second 
condition  is  the  fairer  one  by  which  to  attempt  to  place  a 
writer.  Yet,  of  course,  if  we  say  that  a  writer  is  great 
because  his  work  is  great  we  are  in  much  the  same  position 
of  those  who  discuss  style.  Do  we  say  the  work  is  great 
because  it  conforms  to  a  standard  of  greatness,  and  if  so 
what  is  this  standard  of  greatness  and  who  is  to  determine 
it  ?  Shall  we  say  a  writer  is  great  because  he  is  in  line 
with  those  who  have  been  called  great  ?  This  is  the 
condition  of  “  comparison,"  and  is  open  to  objection  on 
the  ground  that  comparisons  are  most  undoubtedly  odious. 
Or  shall  we  say  a  writer  is  great  because  his  work  has  great 
qualities  ?  Perhaps  we  had  better  have  a  little  of  each 
of  the  propositions.  Some  consideration  of  the  greatness 
of  achievement,  by  comparison,  some  consideration  of 
greatness  by  the  nature  of  the  actual  work.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  consider  the  place  of  Kipling  by  these  two 
approaches.  On  the  one  hand,  by  an  attempted  compari¬ 
son  with  some  of  his  contemporaries,  who  for  various 
reasons  (and  they  are  intelligent)  have  been  deemed  by 
popular  opinion  great  ;  on  the  other  hand  by  an  examina- 
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tion  of  some  of  the  qualities  of  his  work.  I  think  it  will 
be  found  upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the  theme  that 
most  great  literary  figures  arrive  at  their  “  place  ”  by  a 
dualism  of  criticism.  This  is,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
method  of  comparison  ;  on  the  other,  by  the  evidence  of 
their  own  work.  The  question  of  a  standard  of  greatness 
and  how  it  has  been  set  up  is  still  a  difficult  one,  but  it  is 
not  so  difficult  to  understand  as  the  standard  of  style.  Is 
greatness  in  a  writer  less  of  a  personal  matter  than  his 
style  ?  Is  it  easier  to  deduce  from  the  writing  of  a  dozen 
men  of  letters,  a  standard  of  greatness,  than  to  deduce  a 
standard  of  style  ?  In  some  ways  I  think  that  it  is. 
Greatness,  in  a  sense,  is  perhaps  more  uniform  than  style. 
Though  greatness  is  personal  and  variable,  it  is  less  difficult 
to  deduce  an  “  essence  ”  of  greatness  than  to  deduce  an 
“  essence  ”  of  style.  From  an  examination  of  those  who 
through  the  centuries  have  been  termed  great  in  literature 
it  would  be  an  instructive  task  to  attempt  to  gather  from 
their  individual  greatness,  any  common  grounds  which 
would  be  put  together  and  sequestered  as  a  standard  of 
greatness.  It  would  be  equally  instructive  to  apply  the 
same  method  to  those  who  through  the  centuries  have 
been  termed  meritorious  stylists.  But  I  think  that  it 
would  be  less  easy  to  find  any  common  ground  of  style  that 
led  to  a  style  standard,  than  the  common  ground  which 
led  to  a  “  great  ”  standard.  Which  may  be  that  greatness 
is  more  impersonal  than  style. 

There  are  two  methods  of  attempting  to  discover  the 
place  of  Kipling  in  literature.  The  one  is  by  comparison 
with  some  of  his  contemporaries  who  are  acknowledged  by 
general  opinion  to  be  great.  The  other  is  by  determining 
by  the  evidence  of  his  work  what  is  his  place  in  the  world 
of  letters.  In  this  chapter  I  propose  to  consider  both 
methods. 

Without  any  particular  reason,  without  any  particular 
object,  let  it  be  imagined  that  the  great  writers  of  to-day 
have  been  put  into  a  hat.  The  first  five  who  are  drawn 
out  are  to  be  compared  to  Kipling.  The  shuffle  has  been 
effected,  and  the  five  who  are  drawn  out  of* the  hat  are 
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discovered  to  be  Mr.  Chesterton,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw,  Sir  James  Barrie  and  Mr.  John  Galsworthy.  A 
goodly  company  of  wonderful  men,  making  between  them 
a  massive  substance  of  intellect.  Kipling  shall  be  briefly 
compared  to  the  immortal  five  who  have  come  out  of  the 
hat  that  they  may  undergo  the  ordeal  of  being  examined. 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  the  only  resemblance  between 
Chesterton  and  Kipling  is  that  they  both  write  at  times 
rollicking  verse  about  England.  Chesterton  has  a  far 
more  eccentric  and  original  mind  than  Kipling.  Kipling 
with  the  short  story  is  far  in  advance  of  Chesterton,  but 
Chesterton  in  his  quaintly  original  novels  is  far  more 
original  than  Kipling.  Chesterton  is  an  eccentric  genius 
who  always  provokes  thought ;  Kipling  provokes  thought, 
not  by  eccentric  genius  but  by  intense  realism. 

Mr.  William  Archer,  whose  soul  may  the  Ruler  of  the 
Universe  place  in  a  harmonious  setting,  once  declared  that 
Mr.  Wells  had  invented  God.  Kipling  never  invents 
God  ;  he  assumes  Him.  Thus  Wells,  in  matters  of  theo¬ 
logy,  is  a  more  imaginative  thinker  than  Kipling.  Pos¬ 
sibly  something  of  the  colossal  inventive  brilliance  of 
Wells  may  be  found  in  Kipling’s  Jungle  Literature,  other¬ 
wise  Kipling  is  far  behind  Wells  in  the  pure  imaginative 
faculty.  Wells  is  prophetic.  In  a  very  limited  degree 
Kipling  may  be  of  this  order  in  his  books  of  the  Jungle. 

There  is  one  great  point  of  difference  between  Bernard 
Shaw  and  Kipling.  Shaw  is  one  of  the  worst  writers 
about  soldiers  the  world  has  yet  seen  ;  Kipling  is  one  of 
the  best  portrayers  of  them.  Shaw  has  a  brilliance  of 
dialogue  that  is  shattering,  sweeping ;  often  utterly 
fierce.  Kipling  writes  dialogue  that  exactly  describes 
character,  without  any  attempt  at  brilliance.  Of  the 
two,  Kipling  is  perhaps  the  most  sincere  of  two  sincere 
writers.  Shaw  is  a  philosopher  who  may  be  a  pessimist  or 
an  optimist ;  Kipling  is  an  unconscious  philosopher  and 
is  duly  pessimistic  or  optimistic  as  the  nature  of  his 
realism  demands. 

I  cannot  think  that  there  is  any  comparison  to  be  made 
between  Kipling  and  Barrie.  Barrie  is  always  concerned 
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with  the  soul  of  man  ;  Kipling  is  much  more  concerned 
with  his  body.  Barrie  is  so  much  a  fairy,  that  Kipling, 
who  is  so  much  a  mortal,  has  no  place  near  him.  Barrie, 
in  dealing  with  fundamentals,  does  so  by  means  of  sweet 
romance  ;  Kipling,  in  dealing  with  fundamentals,  does  so 
by  stark  straightforward  description. 

Mr.  John  Galsworthy  is  a  cold  judge.  Kipling  is  also  a 
judge,  but  he  is  not  so  much  cold  as  candid.  Galsworthy 
is  a  careful  writer  of  precise  prose  ;  Kipling  is  a  writer  of 
carefully  chosen  realities.  Galsworthy  is  a  man  of  let¬ 
ters  ;  Kipling  is  a  versatile  writer,  with  no  pretence  at 
being  a  man  of  letters. 

It  is,  I  hope,  apparent  that  the  method  of  comparison 
with  regard  to  a  man  like  Kipling  is  an  unsatisfactory 
method.  It  is  unfair  to  say  that  Chesterton  is  greater 
than  Kipling,  because  the  grounds  upon  which  there  is 
any  agreement  between  them  are  so  slender. 

It  is  unfair  to  say  that  Kipling  is  not  so  great  as  Shaw, 
for  they  are  both  apostles  of  sincerity,  though  their  w'ays 
of  demonstrating  this  are  so  diametrically  apart. 

If  pure  imagination  is  a  faculty  upon  which  we  can 
suggest  a  comparison  for  greatness,  then  Wells  is  infinitely 
in  advance  of  Kipling.  But  if  we  wish  that  sincere  realism 
shall  be  the  test  of  greatness,  then  Kipling  is  probably  in 
advance  of  Wells. 

If  we  love  the  beautiful,  if  we  are  concerned  with  those 
things  which  touch  the  soul,  then  it  is  that  Barrie  is  far 
greater  than  Kipling.  But,  again,  a  comparison  is 
probably  unfair,  for  Barrie  is  never  definitely  out  for 
propaganda  and  Kipling  so  often  is.  The  hands  of 
Barrie  are  never  tied  ;  the  hands  of  Kipling  are  quite 
often,  especially  in  his  verse. 

Galsworthy  is  an  earnest  man  of  letters,  and,  of  course, 
his  prose  is  more  ornate  than  Kipling’s.  Yet  Kipling 
obviously  makes  no  pretence  of  being  a  man  of  letters,  so 
no  fair  comparison  can  be  made  between  Galsworthy  and 
Kipling  as  regards  greatness. 

The  "  comparative  ”  method  of  approach  to  the 
question  of  the  place  of  Kipling,  in  my  opihion,  fails 
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utterly.  I  have  “  compared  ”  Kipling  to  five  great 
contemporaries  to  prove  a  negative.  Kipling  cannot 
be  compared  to  other  great  writers,  because  he  is  incom¬ 
parable.  It  is  time  that  some  attempt  be  made  to 
“  place  ”  him  by  a  short  examination  of  his  own  work. 


Perhaps  the  best  way  to  deal  with  Kipling’s  place  in 
literature  will  be  to  ask  what  is  likely  to  be  his  claim  to 
remembrance.  In  every  age  the  writers  who  are  really 
great  are  those  who  in  after  ages  are  not  forgotten.  For  a 
writer  to  be  remembered  there  must  be  some  quality  in 
his  work  which  is  lasting.  It  need  not  by  any  means  be 
original  work.  So  many  critics  say  that  the  only  work 
which  can  expect  remembrance  is  original  work.  Such  a 
position  is  fallacious.  Much  original  work  of  many  past 
writers  is  entirely  forgotten,  while  that  which  is  not  in  the 
strict  sense  so  original  is  remembered.  It  is  probable  that 
the  work  of  a  critic  like  Sir  Edmund  Gosse  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  long  after  the  books  of  “  best  sellers  ”  to-day  have 
been  forgotten.  It  is  probable  that  the  work  of  a  man 
like  Sir  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  will  be  forgotten  while 
the  more  prosaic  work  of  a  man  of  the  type  of  the  late 
Lord  Morley  endures.  And  there  is  reason  for  this.  The 
original  writer  depends,  far  more  than  is  usually  conceded, 
on  his  personality.  When  that  personality  is  removed,  it 
is  a  persistent  fact  that  quite  often  interest  is  also  gradu¬ 
ally  removed.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  even  the 
greatest  original  writers.  But  the  critic,  writes  very 
largely  for  reference,  and  in  every  age  there  are  those  who 
have  some  use  for  reference  books.  It  may,  of  course,  be 
that  a  critic  will  only  be  remembered  in  the  reference 
libraries,  but  many  original  writers  of  to-day  who  are 
ever  in  the  public  eye  will  find  that  ere  they  are  dead  a 
score  of  years  that  public  eye  has  focussed  its  gaze  else¬ 
where.  I  do  not  of  course  say  that  of  necessity  the  original 
imaginative  writer  will  always  be  forgotten  speedily. 
What  I  do  say  is  that  the  many  who  predict  that  the 
original  writer,  by  his  very  art,  is  better  assured  of  im- 
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mortality  than  the  more  prosaic  critic  or  man  of  letters, 
are  very,  very  wrong.  The  original  book  requires  its 
author  to  be  alive,  but  the  reference  book  or  the  critical 
study,  or  the  textbook,  does  not  depend  for  support  so 
much  on  the  “  life  ”  of  its  author. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  say  exactly  what  is  meant 
by  saying  that  a  writer  is  original.  At  the  same  time  the 
expression  is  so  commonly  understood  that  no  definition 
is  really  in  the  least  needed.  Kipling  is  undoubtedly  an 
original  writer.  With  the  exception  of  his  “  History  of 
the  Irish  Guards,”  all  his  ideas  seem  to  be  born  in  his  own 
head.  He  does  not  appear  to  show  any  dependence  on 
any  other  particular  author.  In  fact,  I  cannot  think  of 
any  writer  who  is  so  independent  as  Mr.  Kipling. 

This,  of  course,  makes  it  far  from  easy  to  determine 
his  place.  It  utterly  prevents  any  help  being  derived 
from  the  "  comparison  ”  method. 

But  the  vital  question  must  now  be  asked :  Is  there 
any  lasting  quality  in  Kipling’s  work  which  will  ensure 
its  permanence  ?  I  believe  that  there  is.  I  believe  that 
the  permanence  of  Kipling  will  be  found  in  his  strong 
humanitarianism.  There  will  always  be  those  who  will 
admire  Kipling’s  determined  fight  against  wrong,  and  his 
determined  defence  of  those  who  cannot  help  themselves. 
Soldiers,  though  the  War  helped  them  so  much  to  a  better 
status,  can  never  be  entirely  unmindful  of  Kipling,  even 
if  it  is  only  a  memory  of  the  gallant  fight  he  has  made  for 
them.  And  those  who  love  literature  may  even  agree 
with  me  that  Kipling’s  work  in  man}’  places  is  a  sacrifice. 
There  is  good  reason,  especially  in  his  verse,  to  think  that 
Kipling  could  have  ascended  to  greater  heights,  had  he  not 
so  steadfastly  made  his  verse  the  vehicle  of  his  humani¬ 
tarianism.  The  same  contention  applies  equally  to  his 
prose. 

If  it  be  asked  further,  has  Kipling  any  lasting  “  lite¬ 
rary  ”  quality,  I  think  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  he  has. 
The  quantity  of  his  purely  fine  literary  work  may  be 
small ;  its  range  is  sharply  defined  ;  but  in  some  of  his 
work  the  “  literary  ”  quality  is  there.  Such  a  hymn  as 
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"  The  Recessional  ”  can  never  be  utterly  discarded.  The 
thought  is  too  sublime,  the  lesson  of  it  is  too  often  needed. 

The  short  tales  of  Kipling  will  always  find  a  place  with 
those  who  demand  that  reading  shall  entertain  them. 
They  have,  perhaps  no  lasting,  "  literary  ”  qualities. 
More  and  more  will  it  be  conceded  that  as  a  writer  for 
children  and  as  a  writer  of  school  tales  Kipling  has  nothing 
that  will  merit  him  remembrance.  The  Jungle  Literature 
will  always  find  a  high  place  among  imaginative  literature 
and  will,  perhaps,  be  the  most  prominent  of  the  w'ork  of 
Kipling  that  survives.  As  a  novelist,  in  this  day  of 
novelists  of  immense  genius,  I  do  not  think  that  Kipling 
will  find  a  high  place. 

As  a  poet  Kipling  will  be  one  of  that  number  who 
courageously  subordinate  art  to  realism.  Yet  some  of 
Kipling’s  poetry,  if  it  is  not  great,  is  great  enough  to  be 
considered  worthy  of  permanence. 

To-day  Mr.  Kipling  is  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in 
the  world  of  books.  And  he  is  probably  one  of  those 
figures  who  has  achieved  fame  through  the  fact  of  writing 
one  or  two  works  of  such  outstanding  merit  that  the  rest 
of  their  work  finds  an  easier  fate  than  those  who  write 
consistently  good  work,  but  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
startling  genius. 

That  Mr.  Kipling  has  a  definite  place  in  literature  none 
would  deny.  And  perhaps  this  place  can  be  best  defined 
by  suggesting  that  in  the  future  Kipling  will  be  known  as 

I  one  of  England’s  leading  imaginative  writers.  It  is  surely 
not  unfair  to  say  that  in  the  future  Kipling  cannot  expect 
to  be  classed  with  those  who  have  produced  great  litera¬ 
ture.  Rather,  he  has  produced  original  literature,  he  has 
,  shown  the  enormous  range  of  his  imagination.  He  has 
shown  the  depths  of  his  love  for  England.  In  a  degree, 
England  and  Kipling  are  synonymous. 

Let  it  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  whatever  his  future 
place  may  be  in  the  world  of  letters,  Kipling  has  used  his 
pen  in  a  noble  cause — the  attempt  to  benefit  humanity. 
And  those  who  do  this  need  have  no  fear  that  they  will 
ever  be  completely  forgotten. 


A  FEW  PRESS  OPINIONS  OF 

Patrick  Braybrooke’s  Books 


“G.  K.  CHESTERTON  ” 

"  A  useful  and  comprehensive  survey.” — Mr.  Sidney 
Dark.  In  John  O'  London’s  Weekly. 

“  Worthy  of  G.K.C.” — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

“  The  chapter  on  divorce  is  as  neat  a  rebuttal  of  all 
Chesterton’s  arguments  as  one  could  well  find.  A  fine 
piece  of  literary  criticism.  — Bookman,  New  York. 

“SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  HILAIRE  BELLOC" 

"  This  study  is  of  great  interest.” — Mr.  Sidney  Dark. 
In  John  0’  London’s  Weekly. 

"  Throughout  interesting  to  read.” — The  Scotsman. 

“  The  chapters  on  Mr.  Belloc  as  controversialist  are 
very  suggestive.” — The  Universe. 

“  His  subject  dominates  the  book  and  catches  our 
interest.” — Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 

“  Mr.  Braybrooke  writes  with  a  real  knowledge  of  his 
subject.” — The  Oxford  Chronicle. 

“LORDMORLEY;  WRITER  AND  THINKER" 

“  It  is  critical  rather  than  biographical.” — Mr.  W.  L. 
Courtney.  In  The  Daily  Telegraph. 

“  An  admirable  survey  of  Lord  Morley’s  studies, 
biographies  and  other  writings.” — T.P.  and  Cassell’s 
Weekly. 

“It  is  a  book  that  will  be  read  through  once  it  is 
started.” — Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle. 

“  Mr.  Patrick  Braybrooke  has  the  merit  of  being  an 
outspoken  and  independent  critic.” — Birmingham  Gazette. 

“  Nobody  can  appreciate  the  sombre  charm  and  inspira¬ 
tion  of  Morley,  who  is  not  able  to  pierce  through  the  veil 
of  rationalism  and  recognise  the  wistful  speculating 
spirit  behind  it.  Mr.  Braybrooke  does  pierce  the  veil  to  a 
great  extent.” — The  Christian  World. 


“  J.  M.  BARRIE.  A  Study  in  Fairies  and  Mortals  ” 

“  Mr.  Braybrooke’s  analysis  is  timely.” — Manchester 
Daily  Despatch. 

“  Something  intensely  interesting  and  equally  instruc¬ 
tive.” — Dundee  Courier. 

“  Gives  us  a  portrait  of  the  Barrie  we  know,  with  some 
new  and  interesting  sidelights.” — Cassell’s  Weekly. 

“  This  volume  is  of  great  literary  value.” — Publisher’s 
Circular. 

”  Mr.  Braybrooke  has  the  merit  of  busying  himself 
entirely  in  getting  at  Barrie’s  meanings.” — The  Leeds 
Mercury. 

“  There  is  much  generally  sound  criticism  in  this 
pointedly  written  monograph.” — The  Stage. 

“  He  has  brought  a  real  sympathetic  discernment  to 
bear  on  this  analysis.” — The  Bookman. 

“  This  is  another  of  the  studies  of  living  authors  which 
Braybrooke  does  so  well.” — Globe  Democrat,  St.  Louis. 

"  The  reviews  of  the  plays  are  thoroughly  and  charm¬ 
ingly  done.” — Miss  Isabel  Morley.  In  The  Sun,  Balti¬ 
more. 

“  Lovers  of  Barrie  will  find  pleasant  reading  in  this 
study.” — Bulletin,  San  Francisco. 

“  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  EDMUND  GOSSE  ” 

“  Sir  Edmund  Gosse  well  deserves  the  detailed  appre¬ 
ciation  he  gets  in  ‘  Considerations  on  Edmund  Gosse,'  by 
Patrick  Braybrooke.” — Morning  Post. 

“  A  review  of  a  great  reviewer.” — Daily  Mail. 

“  The  reader  should  thank  Mr.  Braybrooke  for  this 
careful  study.” — The  Irish  Independent. 

"  An  appraisement  of  Sir  Edmund  Gosse  as  a  writer  of 
critical  studies.” — Times  Literary  Supplement. 

“  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  Mr.  Braybrooke’s 
new  volume.” — Surbiton  Times. 

“  On  the  general  question  of  Sir  Edmund  Gosse’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  literature  the  author  is  safe  and  sound.” — Bir¬ 
mingham  Post. 

“  It  is  a  noteworthy  characteristic  of  Mr.  Braybrooke 
that  he  can  disagree  on  occasion,  even  while  he  admires  ; 
it  is  a  rare  trait,  noticeable  in  all  his  books.” — Oxford 
Chronicle. 

“  Mr.  Braybrooke’s  book  will  be  welcome.” — Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Boston. 
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